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as of it—a book never before sold for less than $5.00 now 
reprinted especially for OUTDOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! 


The secrets of successful fishing opened up before your eyes! The 







most complete book for fishermen ever published! Every page of 
“JUST FISHING” is packed with the kind of practical information 
that will guickly improve your skill with rod and reel. 
“JUST FISHING” tells you how to select the best 
places to fish—how to cast and where—all about live 
baits, wet and dry flies, plugs, fly-rod lures, tackle, 
weather conditions. 

All Eastern game fish and how to get them are 
fully described—with pictures and full color illustra- 
tions galore. At $1.95 “JUST FISHING” is an unbeat- 
able bargain that may never be offered again. Mail 
the coupon below today and see for yourself what a 


classic among fishing books “JUST FISHING” really is. 


For more than 30 years Ray 


A BOOK PACK -J A M M ED Bergman has been studying fish and 
WITH INFORMATION ABOUT their habits. In “JUST FISHING,” 
EVERY KIND OF FISHING 0x: esis: oon 


THE MOST AUTHENTIC COLOR-PLATES 


his long experience in outwitting 
every kind of fresh water fish. 


Whether you fish in lake, stream or river—whether you fish for 


EVER INCLUDED IN ANY FISHING BOOK 

Every one a masterpiece of modern printing! Full color pictures 
of small and large-mouthed black bass, native or brook trout, brown 
trout, rainbow trout, pickerel, pike, muskellunge, wall-eyed pike, 
land-locked salmon and lake trout. Plus 133 additional illustrations 
of flies, lures, plugs and baits of every variety. Nothing was over- 
looked to make “JUST FISHING” the most complete, best illus- 
trated book for fishermen ever published. 


Why this 61% reduction in price is possible 


OUTDOOR LIFE long felt that “JUST FISHING” deserved a 
larger readership than it could ever obtain by $5.00 bookstore sales 
alone. So we prevailed upon Mr. Bergman to permit the publication 
of this special $1.95 edition especially for OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
300,000 readers. This low price is possible only because of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE’S vast purchasing power in the paper market and Mr. 
Bergman's cooperation in accepting 4 fraction of his usual royalty 
on this special edition. 

We expect the limited number of books still on hand to sell out 
quickly at this special $1.95 price. So to be sure of your copy mail 
the coupon now. “JUST FISHING” is guaranteed to please or 
money refunded. 


bass, trout, pike, pickerel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or 
any other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST FISHING” tells you 
how and where to get them. It’s a book you'll treasure for years 
to come. SEND NO MONEY NOW! Just mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


OUTDOOR LIFE—DEP’T 32 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book “JUST 
FISHING.” I will pay the postman only $1.95 plus a few cents 
postage in full payment. I understand this book is identical in quality 
and contents with the $5.00 bookstore edition. If for any reason I am 
dissatisfied I will return the book in 10 days and you will refund 


my money in full. 
NAME —_— 
ADDRESS 


CITY 3 STATE 


If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. 
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SUPREME 





NATIONAL FISHING 
CONTESTS 


Again, winners in the two great National Prize Fishing 
Contests of Field & Stream and Hunting & Fishing show 
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SPOON 









Pflueger 
SUPREME 
Price $25.00 


New Pflueger 
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SKILKAST predominating use of Pflueger Reels by winners who 
Level Wind catch prize winning fish. 
with Mechanical ; : ° ° 
lhumber As announced in March issues of these publications, 






No. 1953 $7.20 eight out of ten Field & Stream and five out of eight 
Pflueger AKRON Hunting & Fishing Muskallunge winners alone made 



































LUMINOUS ; : . 
} TANDEM ~ aoe s6.25 their catches with Pflueger Reels. Throughout both 
SPINNER No. 1893L—60 contests more prize winning fish were caught on 
Yard—Light ) Ve 2e 2@ 
SPINNER —_, ‘,.25 Pflueger Reels than on reels of any other make. 
No. 189480 |, For better fishing this season, take Pflueger Reels 
No. 1894-80. and fish with winners. Pflueger’s superior Reel and 






Yard Light | |, Bait construction and successful catches of anglers 
Spo " . are ee : ; 
st everywhere have made PFLUEGER “A Great Name in 
Luminous Tandem Tackle.” 
Spinner : , 
ee FREE-Se"? for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog. The little 
book that tells a lot about fish —where located 
Chum Weedless : : . 
Spoon —food value—tackle recommended for catching—and, 
No. 7172—Sizes a catalog of Pflueger Reels, Baits, Hooks, Rods, Lines, 
2-3-4e0.. 65e. 75¢ Leaders—everything for any kind of fishing in fresh 
or salt water. Mail the coupon. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Weedless Are 
Spinner. . $1.00 Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL-3 “The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 











New Pflueger 
“ZAM" 












THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL-3 “The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 


Please send me without cost, Pflueger Pockep@atalog No. 161 
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| Catch ’em with the new 
| Ql NYLON 


SNELLED HOOKS! 





-»-Keep on pulling them in 
with nylon leaders—level or 
tapered, or made from con- 
tinuous lengths! 


OW enjoy fshing more than ever with 
N the new nylon snelled hooks—as well 
as with no-soaking nylon leaders! They’re 
made by leading tackle manufacturers 
and are available at your favorite sport- 
ing goods store, They’re - 
®@ Strong and tough—Du Pont chemical 
control keeps each strand uniform in 


diameter. Nylon stays strong even after 
long immersion in water. 


@ Long lasting— Nylon does not deteriorate 
with age. It won't fray, split or get brittle. 
It’s resilient to take up shock. 


@ Less-visible—Nylon has less sheen in wa- 
ter than other materials. 


@ Made in America—Du Pont nylon is made 
in the U. S. from American materials. 
And remember—you save time with ny- 
lon level or tapered le aders, or continuous 
length leader material, in 10 yd. coils (6- to 
20-Ib. test). Tie em dry. Cast ’em dry. 
Buy your needs today from your favor- 


ite dealer. Look for the label: 


[ ede ———_ 


| °U Ponr 


Mt loy 


Write for free booklet,’"What you ought to know about 
Du Pont nylon leader material.” Just use penny post card 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Plastics Department-OL - Arlington, N. J. 
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RAYMOND J. BROWN, Editor 
+ REGINALD A. HAWLEY, Art Editor = 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH 


National Forests and National Defense A. D. MOIR 
Shall we use public land for wartime production of beef and wool? 

Hard Going Ahead for the Great Horsefeathers Law! 
Experts question purpose and practicability of Audubon measure 

Found! The Ohio Valley's Lost Bass IRA W. STOUT 
Their whereabouts may come as a surprise—but it’s a welcome one 


Gil-obble-obble-obble ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
Steve knew where turkeys roosted in Carolina’s Santee Swamp 
Varmints Move at Dawn 
And Arizona hunters who rise early find some great shooting 


My Brother and | PAUL W. GARTNER 
What chance had Oregon bass against 500 pounds of angling skill? 


The White Fox of Alfredo Bina FRANK WOOLNER 


Uncanny tale of an infallible hunter and a beast he couldn’t kill 


Three Shots and One Goose ED M. HUNTER 


Canada honkers decline to be impressed even by Western governors 


Safety on Desert Sands CHAS. ASKINS JR 


How traveling sportsmen can outwit the wasteland’s cruel traps 


One Vote for Rabbit Pie BERT POPOWSKI 


South Dakota cottontails provide double-barreled pleasure 


He Risks His Life at Fifty Cents a Throw 


The story of Black Bill, professional hunter of Minnesota rattlers 


Hounds are One-Job Dogs CHARLES TANT 


How to make them specialists on the game you want to hunt 


The Railroads Still Run 


Conserve your car—and get in plenty of fishing and hunting! 


Outdoor Life in Pictures 


Seven sparkling pages of photographs—the cream of the crop 


This Happened to Me! JORGE GARAY SILVA 
Double peril on a wild-pig expedition 


New England's First Elk Hunt 


History is made as Down Easters go out after wapiti 


Fishing and Hunting Guide for March 
Give the Wet Fly a Chance 

Angling—RAY BERGMAN, Editor 
Conservation is Vital Now 

Ocean Fishing—C. BLACKBURN MILLER, Editor 
The Hardest Game to Hit 

Arms and Ammunition—JACK O’CONNOR, Editor 
Streamlining Your Duffel 

Camping and Woodcraft—MAURICE H. DECKER, Editor 
Seek Out Sporting Waters 

Boating—J. A. EMMETT, Editor 
Questions | Can't Answer 

Dogs—WM. CARY DUNCAN, Editor 
The Health of Your Dog 
Game Gimmicks 
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glad to receive articles on outdoor subjects, they cannot guarantee 
nor insure against their loss. Contributions not accompanied by 
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‘QUICKER AIM" 





This “CIRCLE TEST’’ shows why 


* aes ke 
Fates Yiom Cover the four circles at the right with 
Be Sten oS . ie your hand or a piece of paper, then uncover 
; ot as them quickly. Note which circle you see 
GES first. It will be the third from the left. 
husk” Here’s the reason: The eye automatically 





centers any object and involuntarily finds the center of a small circle. You look through— 
not at the rear sight. Ycur eye centers the bead of the front sight and you swing it quickly 
on to the target. Much less of the target is concealed and there is no “blurring”’. 


Try This FASTEST 


Improve your marksmanship with this com- 
bination of Marble’s Sights. Especially in hunt- 
ing, where the target often appears suddenly 
and moves rapidly, you will find sighting easier, 
surer and a “‘split second’”’ quicker. Instead of try- 
ing to see three different objects at three different 
ranges ... rear open sight, front sight and target... 
you simply look through the peep to the gold bead 
and center it on the target. 


MARBLES sPORTING REAR SIGHTS 


® Reversible notch piece, 
with white enamel dia 
mond, gives choice of two 
“U"’ and two “V” shaped 
notches of different sizes. 
Adjustment in height is 
secured by means of a 
double step elevato. and 
the sliding notch piec 2. 































ARBLES 


Sheard “‘Gold’”’ Front Sight 


The Flexible Rear Sight is the 
only one having an automatic joint 
Whenever the sight is struck on 
front or back, the coiled spring 
in the hinge returns it in 

stantly into position for 
shooting, or it can be 
locked down if desired 





















Marble’s Sporting Leaf Sights 
Spring in base holds the 
leaf firmly in upright or 
folded position. Has two 
“U" and two “V” shaped 
notches, different sizes 
with white diamond, and 
is reversible. 






Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight 
Leaf held firmly, up or down, by the long flat : 
spring. Reversible notch piece with white enamel No. 71 Full Buckhorn 








d Front Sight 
diamond, gives two ‘‘U"’ and two “‘V"’ notches of Also made in Semi-Buck For all Ameri - 
different sizes, easily elevated. Price $1.25. horn. Price, any style, $1.50 aaa ti s ieee 


gold bead. Price $1 





If your Dealer cannot supply you with Marble’s Sights, order direct. Mention style and give 
make, model and caliber of rifle on which sight is to be fitted. Write for FREE Marble book. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 
Also Makers of... Marble-Goss Sights 


FOR EVERY HOUR 
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Flexible Rear Sight and « 


Asimple lock holds the 

disc stem true and 
rigid at any elevation 
Interchangeable discs 
screw into stem. Price 


$4.00. 


ighting Combination Known 


Y 







The Sheard “Gold” Front 
Sight shows the samecolor 
against different colored 
objects, stands out inthe 
darkest timber and will 
not blur. Price $1.50. 
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FAMOUS FOR FISHING, 
FORESTS AND STREAMS 





Musk inge, trout, bass, wa ind = nortl 





And while you're catching fish, there are 


6 OOO sguare miles of vacattior wonderland wit 
incomparab summer climate to joy. Unsut 
passed accommodations Od ge cabins, 
hotels in sett * thrilling scenic beauty 


There’s fun and health for all the 
family in this safe haven of rest and 
recreation. Come by train, bus, auto 
or boat for sport and relaxation with 
the friendly folks in Wisconsin. 


TUE a | 


Recreational Publicity Division packAGE 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT | OF 
Room 20, State Office Building, Madison, Wis. OUTDOOR 


w 
Please send your pac kageof iscon- ISCOMSIN 
sin fishing and vacation Wterature by A 
: 24 


yt 
WISCONSIN 








Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


IS heritage as 
well as his own 
recognized knowl- 
edge enable A. H. 
“Buck” Rutledge, 
Jr. to speak with 
authority in his 
monthly feature, 
“The Warden says.” 
He's the son of the 
great outdoor writ- 
er, sportsman, and 
turalist Archi- 
bald Rutledge, who 
likewise contributes the latest of his 
many fine articles to this issue. And in 
his own right he's district deputy 
game warden of the State of Maryland 
and a popular lecturer on outdoor sub- 
jects. He outlines his career this way: 
“IL was born in 1908, with a shotgun in 
one hand and a fishing rod in the other. 
Wandered through Princeton University, 
and have been enjoying myself since as 
a baseball player, game raiser, forester, 
naturalist, and game warden. I never 
take a vacation, because all life is one 
grand vacation when one is engaged in 
work in the realm of nature. 

“The life of a game warden is an en- 
trancing one, as we not only protect 
wildlife but are also engaged in super- 
vising game propagation and in conser- 
vation and educational activities. One of 
my chief joys is to talk to groups of 
young men, endeavoring to teach them 
what my naturalist father taught me 
that hunting and fishing and trapping 
are the world’s finest, cheapest, and 
most healthful sports of all. When I 
have fired my last shot, I hope that some 
few future men may say: ‘That fellow 
put us on the right track.’” 





IONEER blood 

runs strong in 
the veins of Earle 
B. Winslow, who il- 
lustrates “Gil-obble- 
obble-obble” in this 
issue. His forefa- 
thers were settlers 
in new country who 
hunted game for 
food. And in 1850 
his grandfather 
drove westward 
from upstate New 
York with wife and infant daughter to 
find a new home near Pontiac, Mich. It 
was wild country, with Indians the only 
neighbors—but luckily they liked Grand- 
mother Winslow's cooking! 

Winslow himself was born before the 
Boy Scout movement began, but he got 
the equivalent in woods training as a 
boy by hunting game with bow-guns, 
throwing tomahawks, setting traps, and 
even learning how to swing onto freight 
trains to get to town—which last is 
something the Boy Scouts don't teach 
even today! His ambition to be a paint- 
er came early, and he used to canoe up 
the river and camp out overnight in or- 
der to be on hand to paint sunrises. He 
then got more formal training at night 
school, at the Detroit School of Fine 
Arts and Art Institute of Chicago, and 


| finally came to New York to study with 





the great painters John Sloan and the 
late George Bellows. 

Still a New Yorker, Winslow is mal 
ried and has two grown children, and 
spends his summers at Woodstock, N. Y., 
in the Catskills. Golf and photography 
are among his hobbies—the latter be- 
cause he feels life is too short for 
him to try to record everything with 
his brush and pencil—and he enjoy 
shooting clay pigeons and popping at 
moving targets with a .22. His illustra 
tions have appeared in innumerable 
magazines and books, including many 
past issues of OuTpoor Lit 


NOTHER distin- 

guished painter 
who is at the same 
time a real outdoor 
lover joins our ros 
ter of cover artists 
this month. He's 
John Newton Ho- 
witt, whose illustra- 
tions have ap 
peared in practical- 
ly every important 
national magazine, 
and whose land- 
scape paintings have been widely shown 
at both large exhibitions and one-man 
shows. 

Born in a New York city suburb 
where he still lives, Howitt studied at 
the Art Students League in New York 
and has divided his career betwee 
wielding his own brush and instructing 
others how to do the same. In painting 
for OuTpoor Lire, he draws upon a life 
time of experience on stream and field, 
and has a special weaknegs for fishing, 
his favorite stamping ground for both 
sport and landscapes being the middle 
Delaware Valley region. 


D. MOIR’S opinions on “National 

“orests and National Defense” are 
worth heeding, for they're the result of 
more than a quarter century’s experi 
ence in all aspects of the grazing prob 
‘lem. Born in New Jersey 49 years ago 
Moir was educated at Taft School and 
the University of Montana, then spent 
four years in the livestock business ir 
the Rocky Mountain states before join 
ing the U. S. Forest Service in 1918 
Since then he has served as ranger, su 
pervisor, regional range inspector, and 
finally as senior forester, and has bee! 
stationed in Montana, Idaho, Washing 
ton, Oregon, Wyoming, Colorado, Sout! 
Dakota, and Utah, riding horseback for 
thousands of miles over the remote 
range country. 

Sport-minded as well as a keen co! 
servationist, Moir was for several yea! 
a director of the Washington state 
Sports Council, and is now a director of 
the Colorado division of the Izaak Wal 
ton League. His chief hobby is right i 
line of duty big-game management 
One of his first jobs in the Forest Serv 
ice was protecting the northern Yellow 
stone elk herd from tooth hunters, a! 
a little later he prepared the first writ 
ten plan of management for the Su 
River elk herd. 
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sk Any Floridian 
About Fishing - 






All Over the Map 


WITH 


He will tell you that no bet- 

ter fishing can be found than P. A P A R S O N S 

n the waters of Lee County . 

near Fort Myers. Come this 

= tin creer acd rhe - IRD brevities: Two Ohio Women, Mrs 
for a great ye gt toe For ~#2> O. Hardin and Mrs. Wm. Wiss, drit 
booklet write S. Simpson, c Zs ing south of St. Marys, that state 
Chamber of alah othes were amazed to see wild duck fly across 





Hunt & Fish by Pack Train 
_In Canadian oe . 


hing = Bar wf and Jann 
rvations Ww your sum r 
ARO ge amon { 
Sheep, Gost, Deer, Moose, Bear 


of experi« 1s & ter. Good 
i ses. Short distar from rail 








JACK BROWNING (Guide & Outfitter) 


Dovercourt, Alberta, Canada 





BIG GAME HUNTING 


In Peace River Country 


of northeastern British Columbia and Al- 


berta. Sheep, goat, caribou, moose, grizzly 
and black bear. Good trophies guaranteed. 
Write. 


SID SUNDERMAN, HYTHE, ALBERTA, CANADA 











CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp tate timagam 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open May 
{5th to Oct. 15th. Write 

Herbert E. Wilson,|Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 








Lake St. John 


POINTE BLEUE Quebec, Canada 
HUDSON BAY COMPANY 
Incorporated 2nd May 1670 


FISHERMEN & HUNTERS—vwrite us for informa- 
n on Quananiche (Landlocked Salmon). Moose 
d Bear. Guides, canoes, and full equipment sup- 
ed. 175 miles north of Quebec City. Good rail 
d automobile highways. 


FISHING 
INLAND 








LATE APRIL 
TO NOV. 15 


( Booklets ) 


Hotel Wachapreague 


A. H. G. Mears, Owner 
Wachapreague, Va. 
Inside 3 inlets and surfcast- Eastern Shore, close to 


Cape Charles 


MIGIS LODGE 


ON SEBAGO LAKE 
EARLY SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 


Guides—Heated Modern Cabins—Good Food 
$5 and $6 a day. Bus Service from Portland. 
Write O. K. Thayer for Ice Out Card 


4 as permitted by Gov't. 




















=~ SOUTH CASCO, MAINE _~~~_ | 
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road dragging fishpole after it. Women 


stopped car grabbed pole, retrieved 
duck. Hook on line had caught in 
quacker’s head. Freed, it flew away. 


Strange bird shot near Grass Lake, 
Mich., identified by 
state ornithologists as hybrid of prairie 
chicken and sharp-tailed grouse. 
Snake shorts: Judge Robert T. Ervin, 
Mobile, Ala., reading recent comment in 
“All Over the Map” snake 
lowing quail eggs taken from 
were later hatched, that 
was a boy his setter pointed 
and later caught a sitting quail as 
sprang from her nest. Boy pocketed the 
living quail, took nest and 
back to his home. Nest, eggs, 
in box with slat top. Quail went 
to sitting, did so for a week, then 
and half her eggs were swallowed 


game 


last season, now 


about swal- 
which, 
snake, writes 
when he 


She 


intact 
quail put 
bac k 

she 


egdqs 


by a 


chicken snake. Snake’s meal bulged hin 
so he couldn’t get back through slats, 
and he was found and shot. Bull- 
snakes destroyed 41 percent of 536 mi- 
gratory-waterfowl nests under observa- 
tion on Crescent Lake National Wild 
life Refuge in Nebraska... Jack Level, 


N.Y. City, writes that friend of his owns 
farm not far from metropolis. Likes to 
do a little trout fishing in stream on 
property, so posted usual trespass signs 
Trespassers to increase. Then 
signs—“Rifle Range 
That helped some. But 
up signs—‘Snake Venom 
of the Copperheads!” 
passers stayed away in 
Bear briefs: North 


seemed 
additional 


po 


posted 
Dange r! 
he put 
Beware 


when 
Farm 
tres- 
droves. 
Carolina farmer, 
red by bears raiding his cornfield, 
Caught 885-lb. bear 
Reinard Harkema, N. C. State Col- 
lege, examined bear’s innards and found 
35 lb. of corn. Bear apparently had been 
sold on crispy, crackly, corny crunchies, 
the breakfast food of the millions 
Jack Labre, Escanaba, Mich., poked in- 
to bear’s den with long stick. Out boiled 


‘2 


< 


ange 
set trap last year. 
Dr. 


WONDER WHAT'S 
IN THERE’ 









Wook + } 
00 


a much-provoked bear. Took four shots 
to kill it. Weight about 500 lb. All re- 
turns not in, Nova Scotia’s 1941 deer kill 
Showed all-time high of 10,395 bagged, 
writes our correspondent, C. F. Bowes 
of Halifax. Both bucks and does legal 


game, with bag limit of two. 











PUBLIC AUCTION of Salmon and 
Trout Angling Rights In New 
Brunswick, Canada, Wednesday, 
March 25, 1942, at 2.30 P.M. 


The Province of New Brunswick will sell at 
Public Auction at the Department of Lands 
and Mines, Fredericton, N. B., exclusive 
rights to fish (with rod only), in specified 
crown salmon and trout waters in New 
Brunswick, 

Leases, for ten years as from March 1, 
1942, are for sections of such noted salmon 
and trout waters as the Restigouche, Kedg- 
wick, Patapedia, Tobique, Nipisiguit, Tabu- 
sintac, Miramichi, Cain’s and Sevogle. 

For information as to location, upset price, 
terms of sale and regulations governing the 
leases of about 50 stretches of water to be 
offered for sale, write or wire: 


HON. DR. F. W. PIRIE, 
Minister of Lands and Mines, 


Tredericton, New Brunswick, Canada. 









































the American 
Buy Defense 
regularly. 


There’s no finer way than 
Let's keep it that way. 


Savings Bonds and Stamps 


wa 


























FISH where 


fish stories come true! 
This spring come 
down to sunny St. 


Petersburg, on the 
Gulf and Tampa Bay, 
and enjoy the fish- 
ing of a lifetime 

. About 600 varieties 
of food and game 
fish. Boats, bait and 
tackle awaiting you, 
Fishing guides for 
deep-sea fun ‘ 
Bring your family 
and friends. For 
booklet and fishing 
folder, write to H. 
R. Neal, Chamber 
of Commerce 





FLORIDA . On the Gulf- 















“FREE 


CHECK-UP SERVICE 


will help you add years 
to the life of your gun 


One Marlin 39 is still shooting straight 
and clean after 176,000 rounds—equal to 


ALASKA 


read thrilling personal experiences and 
Alaskans them 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


3,000 rounds’ a year for 58 years.* Your 
Marlinegun was built for a lifetime of 
service—with proper care. Treat it right, 
and you'll never wear it out. 


To help you keep your firearms in first- 
class. condition, Marlin offers the services 
of a highly skilled staff. Send your gun 
in for FREE check-up and report. Advise 
us by mail in advance—and make sure it’s 
properly packed! If repairs or parts are 
needed, we'll submit an estimate of cost. 
All Marlin work is guaranteed. 


Write to GUN SERVICE DIVISION 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS Co. 


New Haven, Conn. Founded 1870 


*Reported by Stanley E. Frazer, professional 
fancy shot, performing as the “Arizona Cowboy.’ 
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BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, Peat 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club Hunting & Fishing Resort For Sale 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua Operating full capacity past 20 years. About 
—No. 272. 175 acres. 5000 ft. Lake Frontage. Best sand 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. —— in | Northern Wisconsi 11 large log 
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A FISHERMAN’S PARADISE 
AT A SACRIFICE SALE 


Amazing Buy 





$3,500 


ISLAND with fully furnished cottag leep Whispering Hills,’’ former clusive country 
ing Benn boat hous« nd boats. on club, now for sak Located on a Indian and 
the 30.000 Island Route, Georgian Bay. Ontario St. Johns Rivers in Florida Ideal for hunting 
Canada. Picturesquely located. Excellent Fishir ind fishing club. 110 beautiful acres with spaci- 
and’ Hunting. Write ous club house 145 miles south of Jacksonville 
near Atlantic Ocean. For nteresting value’”’ 
K. E. HOLLIS details, write 

57 King George's Road, T nio, Ontario, Canada i ° sae : 

Titusville, Florida 


Franklin M. Sawyer 








More Sport in War Time 


ORE fishing, more hunting, more 
camping, more outdoor recreation 
and travel of every kind—that’s the 
prescription for Americans from now 


on. For, far from interfering with vital 
production, going afield for healthy sport 
is recognized an invaluable builder 
of morale, productive efficiency, and na- 
tional unity. Men and women who must 
help in the war effort, whether in the 
armed services, the factory, the farm, 
the home, will be of more help if they’ve 
strengthened mind and body by taking 
every opportunity to get away and pur 
sue their favorite sports. 

This is the opinion of this department 


as 


or 


Moreover, it’s the official attitude of the 
government itself, as expressed in 

statement by W. Bruce Macnamee, Chief 
of the United States Travel Bureau of 
the Department of the Interior. “Real 
istic analysis discloses,” says Macnamee 


wholesome 
of the 


“that the nation will need the 


tonic of recreational travel as one 
greatest sustaining forces of the nationa 
morale. It will contribute to, rather than 
detract from, our successful prosecutio1 
of the struggle.” 

Even in the countries that have been 
desperately struggling for more thai 
two years, recreation and travel are still 
encouraged, Macnamee points out. Eng 


institutio1 
of bombs 


its cherished 
British week-end,” in spite 
death, and destruction. Canada coi 
tinues paid vacations. And even the 
iron regimen of the Nazis doesn’t sneer 
at such “soft” ideas as travel and rec 
reation. On the contrary, radio ar 
nouncements from Berlin have told how 
tent sites are being provided on Reich 
waterways, all ship canals opened ti 
pleasure boats, and recreational facili 
ties extended, while one official state 
ment said: “Tourist travel, present and 
future, is being fostered on an ever-in 
creasing scale by continental countries 

In this country, the present shortage 
of automobiles and tires needn't (a 
also pointed out in the article, “The Rail 


land holds to 


the “ 


roads Still Run,” elsewhere in this is 
sue) spoil recreational plans. The travel 
bureau chief states: “The Americal! 
traveling public will be given every po 


sible consideration in the program now 
formulated by the government to ce 
ordinate operations of railroads, busse 


airlines, and passenger-steamship serv 
ices. Americans are free to. trave 
wherever they desire to go within the 
United States and this freedom appli 
generally to the countries of the West 
ern Hemisphere. Americans have thi 
finest transportation and accommodati« 
services in the world. They are ol 
ganized that for an indefinite 
their equipment is ample to serve all de 
mands made upon them without draw 
ing upon priority materials.” 

The U. S. Travel Bureau’s own slog 
is: “Travel strengthens America. I 
builds the nation’s health, wealth, a1 
unity.” And Paul V. McNutt, as « 
ordinator of federal health and welfa! 
activities, has seconded it by urgil 
travel “to keep Americans fit f 
patriotic duty.” 


sO 


Salmon Waters Auctioned 


BOUT 50 stretches of fine salm« 

and trout water are to be auction: 

for lease at Fredericton, N. B., on Maré 

25, 1942, at 2:30 p.m. This is the fi! 

such auction to be held in 10 years 
the Province of New Brunswick. 

These 50 stretches of productive w 


ter constitute less than one quarter < 
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period 
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the crown salmon and trout-angling wa- 


ters within the province. They do not 

| include any of the waters controlled 
by owners of riparian rights. These lat- 
ter waters far exceed the crown waters 
in number, which leaves plenty of good 
fishing water for those anglers who are 
not members of angling clubs, or who 
otherwise are not in position to own 
fishing rights through leases. 





Public Salmon River in Quebec 


HE Hon. P. Emile Coté, Minister of 

Lands and Forests, Department of 
Fish and Game of the Province of Que- 
bec, intends to set aside a good Quebec 
salmon river for fishing by the general 
public. The river selected—probably the 
Little Cascapedia, on the Bay des Cha- 
leurs—may possibly be organized in time 
for the 1942 salmon season, but at this 
writing it has not yet been determined 
whether this will be possible. 

Up to now, it has been the policy of 
the province to lease all salmon rivers 
to private clubs or individuals in order 
to insure that proper protection might 
be given such rivers—protection which 
cannot be extended officially to the nu- 
merous salmon rivers in the wide 
province. 

Minister Coté’s announcement is good 
news for American anglers. Heretofore 
salmon fishing in Quebec has been a 
sport for the wealthy only, for salmon 
rivers bring high rentals. If and when 
the Little Cascapedia becomes available 
for the purpose, it will make the sport 
possible and easily accessible to anglers 
of the heavily populated regions along 
the Eastern seaboard. 


Good Maine Trout River 


HE Rapid River runs between Lower 

Richardson and Unbagog lakes in the 
Rangeley region of Maine. Here is ex- 
cellent brook-trout fishing, with trout 
that go from 1 lb. up to 7 lb., and the 
stream produces well throughout the 
season. The river may be fished either 
by wading, from the shore, or from a 
boat. There is a lot of swift water, the 
river dropping nearly 200 ft. in a distance 
of 7 miles. 

No roads lead in to the Rapid River 
which remains a wilderness stream. It is 
reachable by car to Andover, and thence 
to South Arm. The source of the river is 
5 miles across Lower Richardson Lake. 
B Pond and Sunday Pond, a short walk 
from the river, also have good trout fish- 
ing. On the river, fly-fishing only is al- 
lowed, but trolling is permitted in the 
lake. Accommodations are available. 


Miami Fishing Tournament 


HE 7th annual Metropolitan Miami 
(Fla.) Fishing Tournament, which 


started on Jan. 11, will continue through 
April 19. Simple rules and no entry fees, 
together with an abundance of fish, last 
year drew the entries of more than 242,- 
000 men, women, and children who came 
from every state in the Union. 

More than 600 varieties of fish were 
registered in last year’s tournament in 
the hope of getting of the many 
trophy prizes. 


one 
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I sass is the true story of J. HI. who 


came to Maine to fish. 


He had fished many waters, in 
many states. 

He was not a fancy fisherman. 
Just a guy who loved the sport. 

When he arrived at camp, he did 
what any Maine fisherman would 
consider foolish. He bet his fine 
new fly rod he wouldn't catch a 
speckled trout over 5 pounds or a 
landlocked salmon over 7 pounds. 

You guessed it! He caught the 
fish and lost the fly-rod! But—he'll 
tell you it was worth it. 


That’s Maine fishing for you. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





Marine DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Servic2, 281 


Maine is the home ot landlocked 
And there are more trout 
waters in Maine than all the other 
eastern states. Millions of legal-size 


salmon. 


game fish are put in these waters 
every year. Good roads take you ta 
good fishing all over Maine. “Com- 
fortable sporting camps make you 
welcome. Maine guides know 
Maine waters like you know your 
bac k yard. : 

Come to Maine this 
| eave your luck at home. 
in Maine—fishing means catching 


season. 


) 
Because 


fish. Write for the free fishing 
guide that helps you plan your trip. 
Mail the 


cr upon. 





St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


Please send me the Official Maine Fishing Guide for 1942. 
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A Word for the .30/30 


EDITOR AS greatly im- 
cue by Jack 


Outdoor 

O’Connor’s little piece 
on “Rifles Which Westerners Carry.” 
That kind of information is virtually of 
scientific worth, but I was a little sorry 
to note the unnecessary slurs directed 
against the .30/30. 

Considering the fact that the .30 
W.C.F. is admittedly not ideal for plains 
and mountain shooting, and that several 
commercial calibers are, it is quite re- 
markable that it still stands in No. 3 
position. 

The popularity of the .300 is not alone 
interesting, but will bear watching since 
Remington has wisely seen fit to adapt 
their excellent autoloader to it. 

It just happens that I am the former 
Winchester engineer who did much of 
the development work upon the fine 
.270; and who made the first ballistics 
calculations (based upon Ingalls Artil- 
lery Circular M) that resulted in the 
choice of the 130-grain bullet. Contrary 
to established belief, the .270 was not 
developed along with the Model 54, but 
several years prior to that rifle, and for 
an entirely different one. 

Of course, I adopted the .270 when the 
Model 54 did finally appear, fitting it 
out with a Zeiss Zielklein ‘scope in 
Western (now Redfield) mounts. 

I grew up in big-game country; passed 
through the usual order of .38/55, .30/30, 
.303, and .33 to a fine Krag sporter, and 
then a .280 Ross in faraway 1913, while 
still a mere youth. (As to the Ross, I bit 
because of E. C. Crossman’'s pamphlet, 
“The Rifle of My Dreams,” and I bit to 
the tune of slightly more than $86 
standard rifle then $55, Remington-Lee 
$25 and $60, Heinel Mannlicher $40 and 
$50, etc.) 

The important thing is 
mind you, I back-tracked 
Special carbine, with semijack front 
(Lyman), lock-leaf rear (Marble), and 
tang sight (Lyman) for the Eastern 
woods and deer, bear, or what-have-you. 
What I am trying to emphasize is that 
men of long experience, whose profes- 
sion—as well as hobby—has been fire- 
arms, respect the capabilities of the 
.30/30 and .32 Special lever-action rifles 
in use to which they are peculiarly 
adapted. These men are not ignorant of 
the Super-super-supers, nor entirely 
lacking in the price to buy one of the 
3,000 ft.-a-second beauties. 

I may be pardoned for feeling that the 
270 is without a superior for open shoot- 
ing on all American game with only the 
rarest exception for some _ individuals, 
but I am just as confident, and with less 
prejudice, that the .30/30 and .32 Special 
are fine rifles in their proper fields.— 
R. C. H. Reid, Boston, Mass. 


Good Pilots 


EAD with much in- 
terest, “Montana's 
Ocean Fish,” by Ade- 
lia Johnson, and it aroused my curiosity 
as to the navigation course the shad 
would have to “swim” to find their way 


Life: 


that in 1936, 
to buy a .32 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


WONDER IF THAT 
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MEANS > 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


from the Atlantic up the Yellowstone 
River to Laurel, Mont. I've asked a 
number of our local anglers if they’ve 
ever caught shad in Ontario waters and 
some of them have. They claimed that 
shad were taken in this locality during 
the sucker runs.—Tom English, Toronto, 


Ont. 

Gaudy—But Full of Guile 
EDITOR B: G. FOKNER con- 
Outdoor Life: demns the “gaudy 


bird with the unpleas- 
ant voice of a barroom soak” after hav- 
ing hunted him “a number of days afield 
with dog and gun in pheasant coverts.” 
It was at such a place that he had the 
misfortune of meeting the wily bird. 
One point to Fokner’s credit is the 
knowledge of what a barroom soak 
sounds like—I wouldn't know, being 
only 18. But a point against him was his 
dog. 

If a man’s a halfway decent shot he 
doesn't really need dogs on pheasant. 
He'll go out for the fun of flushing and 
knocking down these wily birds, but if 
it’s just a case of a heavy appetite the 
thing to do is go down to the corner 
butcher shop, pick out a _ nice lean 


broiler, and enjoy the bird without fear 
a filling on a stray No. 6 shot. 
hunt he 


of losing 


When a man likes to goes 
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where the birds are not so plentiful, 
leaving the dogs home or keeping them 
back except for the retrieve. Here in 
Illinois, pheasants are not exceptionally 
plentiful and so flush few and far be- 
tween. If, after a day afield, Fokner 
could call the pheasant a poor game 
bird I'd admire him.—LeRoy Harrison, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Careful of That Tip! 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OST fishermen are 
careless as to 
whether they put the 
tip ends of their fly rods alongside the 
butt ends of their rods, or vice versa, 
when they put them away in bags and 
cases. Even some makers send them 
out improperly packed in this respect. 
There is a very real reason why a fine 
fly-rod tip of small diameter should 
never be put away next the cork of the 
butt. In fishing, the cork is most likely 
to become wet, and may be quite damp 
when bagged and cased. No rod varnish 


is wholly impermeable to water and 
water vapor. The tips, by reason of their 
very small size, can be saturated by a 
far smaller quantity of water than would 
be the butt ends of the same piece of 
rod. Hence, laying them next to a more 
or less wet or damp cork grip is very 
poor care for a rod. The tips, on their 
next use, may open at the seams and 
break, for what may seem an unascrib- 
able reason. 

That was proved in an instance by 
three fishermen who had bought identi- 
cal rods at the same time and who each 
year fished together. They had the six 
tips of all three rods break on the first 


JUST STORE 
"EM YOUR 
OWN WAY, 
puppy! 







casts of a fishing trip. All the break: 
were in exactly the same place, about 
3 in. below the extreme tip top, and all 
were due to opened seams. The silk 
bags of all three rods showed moisturs 
stains at that spot, and the rods had 
been bagged with tips next to cork. Had 
they been put away in the opposite man 
ner the breaks would never have hap 
pened 

Why not a waterproof glue? Simply 
because none has, after a real test of 
time, demonstrated either a better glue 
joint or so good a rod as is obtained 
from the use of the best gelatin glues 
Opened seams are equally frequent, o1 
more so, due to the cementlike quality 
of such glues. They have been tried by 
many and thus far found wanting. Com 
parison of thousands of rods used unde! 
ill possible conditions is necessary to 
form any sound opinion—that a few 
trial rods seem all right after some uss 
in no wise proves anything. 

Even if you have always “got by” in 
wrongly placing rods in bags, you stil 
may save yourself the cost of a tip o1 
two by casing them _ properly.—Le 
Stoner, San Francisco, Calif. 


> 


Night Hunting 


HY did you let 
such an unsports 
manlike article a 
Night Hunting,” take wu} 
your space? In my platoon of newly in 
ducted men there are at least 10 fox 
coon, and possum hunters from different 
parts of the country, men who have 
never been able to belong to great hunt 
ing clubs. 
We love to hear the music of a Walke! 
or a bluetick on an ideal night, and the 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


“Let’s Stop 
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value of the quarry is the smallest of 
our interests. As for the killing of deer 
and turkey, any fool knows that coon 
and fox dogs are deer-broken early; the 
better part of our lads have seen few 
deer or turkey at night, and have killed 
none at all. 

We'll help the game warden catch the 
night poacher when we can—they need 
to be stopped. But leave us coon and 
fox hunters to our harmless pursuits. 
It takes guts to follow and enjoy night 
hunting.—S. F. Sadler, Camp Wheeler, 
Ga. 


Kills Coyotes on Sight 


EDITOR HEN a man like 
Outdoor Life: Harry Robertson 

of Denver, Colo., calls 
Jack O’Connor a skunk for advocating 
the destruction of coyotes, it makes me 
believe that he is either a rotten hunter 
or a bum sportsman himself. 

I have shot coyotes in Arizona for 
years and have even got them while 
they were attacking young calves on the 
range, while attacking sheep, or raiding 
the chicken yard. Out here we shoot 
them in sight anywhere on the Arizona 
range. We sportsmen know plenty about 
Don Coyote and his predatory ways, and 
it might pay Robertson to spend a little 
time learning some of those habits be- 
fore making such silly remarks.—Charles 
McGown, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Let ‘Em Grow 


EDITOR Y ASSERTION 
Outdoor Life: that the no-size 


limit on trout in Cali- 
fornia was a disgrace prompted Waldo 
W. Rinehard to express the hope that 
the disgrace would move east to Wis- 
consin. He pointed out that last year 
he and his companions one day took 43 
legal fish, but had to release 118 under- 
size trout. “Some of them lived, no 
doubt,” says Rinehard, “but a great 
many died.” 

Now, my life work is fishing and I’ve 
traveled all over the western part of 
the continent to find it. When it’s good 
I try to find out just what conditions 
make it so; if it is bad, where it should 
be good, I do the same—and report my 
findings to the nearest conservation 
headquarters. Naturally, I’ve learned a 
great deal about both the breeding and 
feeding habits of fish. 

Where Rinehard says of the fish re- 
leased, “a great many died,” he should 
have said, “a few died.” And the many 
that lived will make the sport of Rine- 
hard and his friends that much greater 
this coming season. A great many so- 
called authorities disagree with me on 
my reasons for this statement, but I 
know from long observation that what 
I say is true. In short, a trout is a very 
logical fellow. Seeing a salmon egg, he 
knows right away that it is an inanimate 
object, and he sucks it down without 
fear deep into his stomach. Thus, it is 
irtually impossible to save a fish that’s 
een hooked on eggs, unless you strike 
vith almost instinctive speed. But 

MAYBE THEY WON'T GO SO 
FAR DOWMW WITH 4 
A STRAW! - ss 





vorms, "hoppers, and artificial flies look 
ilive, and it is with the same instinct 
hat a trout takes these baits with a 
more of a smashing strike. He wants to 
render the object helpless before taking 
i chance on swallowing. 
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Therefore, most trout caught with 
these baits are hooked in the lips or 
somewhere in the immediate vicinity. 
A fish hooked in this manner may be 
released with no ill effects if handled 
carefully. Clumsy handling can be 10 
times as harmful as a set of gang hooks. 
So let Rinehard indeed pray that his 
state may never be disgraced by the no- 
size-limit law. Those fish that were re 
leased by him last year will be bigger 
and better this spring, while out here it’s 
a case of, “They caught all the little ones 
and took them away, so they’ll be little 
again next opening day.”’—E£arl Ehr- 
hardt, Hollywood, Calif. 


Just a Pal 
EDITOR MaA* I confirm the 
Outdoor Life: statements of 


George B. Spence: 


concerning the harmlessness and grega 
rious qualities of the cottonmouth? 
They are quite easy to approach if you 
come on their blind end. In the early 
spring cottonmouths always travel in 
oo ALL |! NEED IS 





herds. Spencer is mistaken in the idea 
that those he saw in the willow tree 
were sunning themselves. Being spring, 
they were in a pussy willow and feeding 
on the kittens. 

In his fascinating book, “In the Foot- 
prints of the Moccasin,” Thomas Cotton 
cites an interesting scientific observa 
tion. “Contrary to popular belief he 
says, “the cottonmouth does not hibe1 
nate. He is invisible for the reason that 
he grows a thick covering of feathers 
These so conform to environment that 
the snake is absolutely invisible even 
with the aid of a microscope. He is seen 
only during the completion of the mat- 
ing season. In molting, he does not shed 
his feathers, but eats them. Beginning 
at the back of his head he eats back- 
ward toward the tail and then grazes 
forward until he finishes with the feath- 
ers under his chin. It is a mouthful of 
the white, downy feathers from the belly 
which explains the appellation ‘cotton- 
mouth.’ ” 

One morning after payday I found 
myself under a tree in the woods. Along 
side of me was a poor dying moccasin. 
He had wandered too far from water, 
and being unable to moisten his mouth- 
ful of feathers, he was choking to death 
I shall never forget the reproachful look 
in his eyes when I was unable to save 
him. I was amazed to find a narrow 
strip of feathers running down his back; 
subsequent examination of his mouth re 
vealed the fact that both an upper and 
lower tooth were missing—explaining 
the unmowed portion of his back. I re- 
moved two of the long, flowing tail 
feathers, and they made the greatest 
salmon lures that I’ve ever owned 
George A. Humphries, Metuchen, N. J. 


Worried Youngster 


EDITOR VF gig you can help 
Outdoor Life: me. I am a young 
fellow of 15 in high 
school and am very interested in sports, 
especially fishing and hunting. My par- 
ents, who haven't the same love for the 
outdoors, refuse to let me get a gun and 
go hunting, although they do let me go 
fishing. 
They think guns and hunting are dan- 
gerous, and I would like to know how I 


can convince them otherwise.—Edward 
Higby, Newark, N. J. 

® Your parents can be won over if you 
go at it the right way. Safety in han- 
dling firearms cannot be attained by 
trial-and-error methods. As soon as your 
folks realize that you can be trusted 
with a gun their opposition will stop. 
Get some friend of your father, a man 
who is a hunter and skilled with fire- 
arms, to take you out with him a few 
times. Have him show you just how to 
handle a gun with safety to yourself and 
others. When he is satisfied that you 
know the rules and follow them, he can 
probably convince your folks.—ED. 


Too Many Cooks 


HAT a wallop I 
got out of Harry 
Botsford’s recipes in 
“Game, the World's Best Food.” Now, I 
don’t care how anyone cooks a rabbit 
any way at all suits me fine. But to 
think that a man likes grouse and 
pheasant so little that he has to have it 
soaked in sauerkraut and wine (do- 
mestic types O.K.), not to mention the 
segments of tangerines and dollops of 
currant jelly, is beyond me. 
Good, prime venison, properly cooked, 
I like so well that I am stingy with the 
salt. But let us look at Botsford’s “veni- 
son a la Candby.” Here's a recap: Gosh! 
To one or two pounds of prime venison 
you add a quarter cup of olive oil, cara- 
way seeds, a couple of bouillon cubes, an 
onion, and juice of half a lemon. Then 
top it off with a couple of cups of sour 
cream. Ye gods! Why, it’s an insult to 
a good fat buck. The man _ himself 
doesn't like venison. He talks about 
housewives’ spoiling $2-a-pound meat, 


EDITOR 
Outdoo Life . 
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but I'll lay a bet—-and I'll give odds 
that Candby, his genius, could fool him 
completely with two bits’ worth of goat. 
—E. E. Phillips, Inspiration, Ariz. 


Town Licenses Cats 


EDITOR HERE is a progres- 
Outdoor Life: sive littke commun- 
ity in the southern 
part of New Jersey called Clementon, 
with plenty of sportsmen, deer clubs, etc. 
Its mayor, Dr. Robert P. Davey, is prob- 
ably one of our most enthusiastic sports- 
men, and is heartily in accord with con- 
servationists’ condemnation of cats. 

For behold—the first ordinance passed 
by the borough council when the good 
doctor took office was one to license 
cats: $1 for tomcats and $5 for females. 
Unlicensed cats may be destroyed on 
sight. Maybe that is the answer.—H. 
Wolf, Camden, N. J. 


“Lost’’ Fawns 


"TT HE Warden on the 

Job” is right when 
he says that fawns 
aren't lost by their mothers. Out here 
on my ranch I've often seen does hide 
their fawns while they go off to browse. 
One old doe last summer would leave 
her fawns on an oil-shale point and go 
off to bed down elsewhere—I could al- 
ways recognize her because she was in 
poor condition. She’d come around in 
the evening and pick them up.—Harold 
Meyers, Collbran, Colo. 


EDITOR 
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OWN in the southwest corner of 
Colorado is an area totaling nearly a 
quarter of the state, and larger than 
West Virginia; all rough, mountainous 
country, too rugged for raising crops 
on a profitable scale. 

In this area are seventeen counties 
containing, altogether, 15,909,120 acres; 
and of all this vast territory, one fourth, 
or to be exact, 27 percent, is privately 
owned, with three of the seventeen 
counties containing only 10 percent 
patented land. The remaining three 
fourths, including nearly 7,000,000 acres 
in the National Forests, is part of the 
public domain. 

On this nearly 16,000,000 acres, there 
is a population of 142,000 people, pro- 
viding an average of 112 acres to sur- 
round each man, woman, and child; 
which would seem to the average city 
dweller an appalling amount of space. 


ANY of these people, however, are 
actual pioneers of the area, whose 
tenancy has existed for long years, and 
who have developed the country and 
prospered with it. Others, poorer but 
hopeful, are either later additions, or 
less favorably situated; but all are of 
the sturdy, independent breed of West- 
erner, whose whole economic structure 
is founded upon the knowledge and the 
experience necessary to engage in the 
hazard of the raising of livestock, men 
who would need many years to learn 
other methods of earning a living. 
Naturally, this area is tremendously 
important to the general public from 
the point of view of watershed protec- 
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tion and timber reserves. But in a thin- 
ly settled state, where much other land 
is better adapted to profitable cultiva- 
tion, its chief value, so far, has been the 
very important one of cattle-and-sheep 
production on a large scale, since ap- 
proximately 300,000 range cattle and 
700,000 stock sheep make up the breed- 
ing herds, and the cash income from 
cattle, sheep, and wool raised totals 
$10,000,000 a year. 

Now, considering the amount of pri- 
vately owned land im these counties, it 
is obvious that without the use of the 
public domain for grazing, this income, 
these people, and the much-needed beef, 
mutton, and wool produced, would be 
cut almost to the vanishing point. Such 
an event would not, at any time, be good 
for the country; our own meat supply 
is unquestionably of major importance 
and economically essential—both for di- 
rect supply to the country’s markets 
and for price control on imported ani- 
mal products. But now, with our na- 
tion engaged in a war to the finish, and 
with the probability that for many 
years to come this hemisphere will be 
the main source of food and animal 
products for our allies, a shortage 
might be tragic. Thus, with the once 
enormous Western ranges now so great- 
ly reduced by settlement, such areas as 
described are of steadily increasing im- 
portance. 

There has been, for a number of 
years, agitation by overenthusiastic 
conservationists, wildlife organizations, 
and competitive stockmen for the re- 
moval of livestock from National Forest 
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range, with somewhat exaggerated re- 
ports of the damage done by over- 
grazing and consequent erosion, as well 
as what has been designated “unfair 
competition” in complaints by nonper- 
mittee stock raisers. 

About five years ago, “Ding’’ Dar- 
ling, famous cartoonist, author, and 
erstwhile Chief of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, published an article, taxing 
the government with buying up and 
destroying meat animals on the one 
hand and encouraging their production, 
through grazing on the National 
Forests, on the other. This article 
created something of a stir at the time 
and has since been widely quoted—-but 
that was five years ago, and the situars } 
tion has changed. No American partici“) 
pation in a war was foreseen. But even ¥* 
then, the loss of grazing privileges 
would have permanently disabled the 
economy of the very class that the 
government was trying to aid. 


HILE the case against stock graz- 
W ine on public lands, especially on 
the National Forests, has had wide 
publicity, very little mention has been 
made of the necessity of such grazing 
of public lands to maintain the local 
economy in many Western areas similar 
to this in southwestern Colorado, These 
people are independent of charity, too, 
governmental or otherwise; they spend 
their incomes in this country, they aid 
in furnishing the raw materials to the 
thousands of workers in the food, tex- 
tile, and kindred industries, Who can 
put too much emphasis on wool in times 














One of the pioneer stockmen whose livelihood 
depends solely on the use of the public domain 


like these, when tens of thousands of 
Nazis suffered crushing defeats in icy 
Russia simply because they lacked 
warm clothing? Or on beef, when the 
personal stamina of a people may bring 
it victory? 

So far as erosion is concerned, any- 
one who knows the Western states at 
all knows, too, that erosion can, and 
frequently does, begin with no cause 
other than the action of wind and water. 
No one, to date, has claimed that the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado or the 
Canyon of the Yellowstone (two of the 
best-known examples of erosion in the 
United States) were due to overgraz- 
ing. In windy, mountainous country, 
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with sparse vegetation, erosion will 
occur if no other animal than a moun- 
tain goat has passed that way. 

It is true that in the eleven Western 
range states, ‘only’ one fourth of the 
stock sheep, exclusive of lambs, and 
one fifth of the range cattle, exclusive 
of dairy stock and calves, graze on the 
National Forests; that even in a state 
like Colorado, one fifth of whose total 
area is National Forest, ‘‘only” 30 per- 
cent of the range cattle and 50 percent 
of the stock sheep graze on the Forests. 
It is also true (since the average an- 
nual period that the Forest is used is 
four and one-half months by cattle and 
three months by sheep) that the Na- 
tional Forest range supplies ‘only’ 12 
percent, at best, of the yearly feed re- 
quirement of Colorado’s total number 
of range cattle and stock sheep. 

Thus, one can see that those not 
familiar with the details of the livestock 
industry in the mountain sections of the 
West might minimize the importance 
of Forest grazing and pasturage of pub- 
lic lands as a whole, though it is not 
easy to accept such deprecation when 
we are mobilizing every ounce of our 
resources. 

3ut consider this: In the seventeen 
counties described, 21 percent—or near- 
ly one fourth—of the all-year food re- 
quirements of all range cattle and stock 
sheep comes from National Forest 
range. And since four fifths of these 
sheep graze on the Forests during the 
critical period when lambs are being 
grown and fattened for early market- 
ing, it is safe to as- 
sume that the For- 
est range provides 
60 percent of the \ 
food value of all 
lambs marketed 
from this particular 
area, while use of 
other public range 
under the adminis- 
tration of the Graz- 
ing Service provides 








one half as much as the National 
Forests. 

The average Western mountain 
ranch, even with skillful management, 
does not produce a large income. Now, 
with Forest permits averaging 80 cat- 
tle and 1,000 sheep in Colorado, and 
considering long feeding seasons and 
heavy transportation costs to market, 
it is difficult to see wherein lies the un- 
fair competition with Southern or Mid- 
western livestock producers, or even 
with Western non-Forest stock raisers, 
men whose ranches are removed from 
the mountains (with their long win- 
ters) and are near the larger centers of 
population. 

It is also true that during the first 
World War, Forest ranges were delib- 
erately overstocked in the drive to 
produce food for ourselves and our al- 
lies; and that we have not yet fully 
overcome the bad effects produced on 
mountain range, nor the resistance by 
a few shortsighted stockmen to a 
counterbalancing cut in their permits 
to allow regeneration of the depleted 
areas. There is at present, however, 
reason to believe that the efforts of 
most of the stockmen in cooperation 
with the Forest Service, will soon have 
the range capacities balanced with per- 
mitted use, with natural reseeding tak- 
ing care of a sustained production. 

Conservation organizations should, 
during this war, devote themselves to 
prevention of any tendency to overstock 
these ranges. All of us agree that there 
must be some (Continued on page 78) 















Round-up time in Gunnison Forest means hard work for cowboys 
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Hard Going Ahead for th 


Great Horsefeathers Law! 


AST month we told you about the 
wild-bird-plumage law, which the 
National Audubon Society had 
sneaked through the legislature of 

New York state. Aimed at racketeer- 
ing feather dealers serving the millinery 
trade, the law hurts only the fly fisher- 
men and the commercial fly tyers. The 
picture reproduced here tells the story 
better than any number of words we 
could write. 

We warned you that the Audubon 
Society, flushed with its success in get- 
ting this law by in New York while the 
sportsmen were looking the other way, 
had announced its intention of lobbying 
for similar laws in every other state 
and eventually wrapping the whole 
thing up tightly with a federal law 
covering the same ground. 

That warning we repeat—and most 
emphatically. Only a few weeks ago 
the Audubon Society mailed out an ap- 
peal for funds to support this campaign. 
About the same time it issued a bulletin 
Which it calls ‘Are Fly Fishermen En- 
titled to Special Privileges?” If there is 
any remaining doubt that it is the ang- 
ler for whom the society is gunning, 
this document and its predecessor, 
‘Wild Birds and Fly Fishing—Is Amer- 
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ica Big Enough For Both?” ought to 
dispel it once and for all. 

However, it would appear that the 
Audubon Society is quite unlikely to 
encounter the clear sailing it obviously 
expected in obtaining the general adop- 
tion of what has been styled its ‘‘“model” 
law. As we went to press, Lithgow Os- 
borne, Conservation Commissioner of 
New York state, called a conference at 
his office to consider a possible amend- 
ment of the law. Would a really model 
law need to be changed before it is on 
the statute books for a year—-and then 
at the instance of the department 
charged with its enforcement? Present 
at the meeting were anglers, commer- 
cial and amateur fly tyers, representa- 
tives of conservation organizations, and 
fishing-tackle dealers. A committee was 
appointed to make recommendations, 
and Ray Bergman, editor of our Ang- 
ling Department, is a member. 

Even more significant than the atti- 
tude of the Conservation Department 
with regard to the Audubon Society’s 
horsefeathers law is that of the man 
who introduced it—-Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond. A few days ago, he said toa 
representative of this magazine: “I am 
in the middle of this thing. I am a di- 
rector of the Audubon Society and also 
a friend of the sportsmen. My opinion 
now is that the law goes too far. I 


would be in favor of any amendment 
which would permit the use in tying 
flies of birds legally taken. If I had 
been in possession of all the facts last 
year, I probably would not have intro- 
duced the bill.” 

So the man who turned the Audubon 
Society’s great inspiration into a law, 
and the man whose duty it is to enforce 
it, both believe it ought to be changed. 
Let’s see now what some other people 
think about it. 

In questioning fly tyers we have 
found that the golden pheasant, the 
mandarin duck, and the gray jungle 
cock are the birds whose plumage is 
the most desired among those which 
are barred by the New York law. These 
birds are not included among the ten 
varieties of domestic fowl exempt from 
the restrictive provisions of the act. 
Therefore, by Audubon argument, we 
are led to believe that these are wild 
birds threatened by extermination by 
the conscienceless fly tyers. Well now, 
are they? 

Dr. Lee S. Crandall, curator of birds 
at the New York Zodélogical Society's 
famous zoo in the Bronx, New York 
city, assures us that the mandarin is 
bred in some numbers in the United 
States, as is the golden pheasant. They 
are not too difficult to raise, he says, 
and any quali- (Continued on page 58) 
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Left: Even an unpromising 
gravel bar produces fish 
if the water's right, but 
the author finds his luck 
best from a boat (above) 
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URING the last ten years there has been a de- 
cided change taking place in the fishing waters 
of the Ohio Valley. The tributaries of the Ohio 
were once noted for smallmouth bass—especial 

ly those streams heading up among the hills. Today 

they are petering out as productive water for any kind 
of game fish, particularly bass. 
What has happened to the smallmouth bass in this 


I know, too, that you will laugh when I tell you. That 
is, you will laugh until you get a hook wet in this new 
unspoiled fishing water. Then you will want to ask my 
I will forgive you in advance for all 
doubts, because I laughed too. 

Jesse Knapp, an Ohio sportsman of note, and I were 
on my front porch in eastern Kentucky late one summer 
night. The subject under discussion was, as usual, fish 
ing. I said: “It’s a strange thing about the smallmouth 
bass in this neck of the woods. How anything could dis j 
appear so quickly and completely is beyond mé 

I could hear Jesse chuckle. “They haven't disap 
peared. They've just moved.” 

“Moved? You mean you think they are still aroun 


“Would you mind giving me their address 
“Glad to,”’ said Jesse. ‘In fact, that’s why I droppe 
by. Their new address is THE OHIO RIVER, U.S.A 


Then I laughed. “You know, for a minute I thought 

f you were serious. ' 
. : “I was never more serious in my life,’ my friend 
insisted. “This subject is too serious for joking! 


“But, Jesse, the Ohio River 1 
an old, dirty, mud-cat strean 
fished by worm dunkers and 
shantyboat men.”’ 

“True. But listen to this 
About all the smallmouth bass we 
put into our Ohio streams ar 
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recovered or taken from the Ohio River. 
We have found some of them 400 miles 
below, but always in the Ohio River.” 

I was too astonished to answer. He 
continued: “In my opinion it may be 
the greatest fishing stream in this sec- 
tion of the United States today, if fish- 
ermen only knew it. You seem to be a 
good man to find out. Suppose you give 
it a test anyway.”’ 

In taking my daily walk the next 
morning, I went down on the river 
bank, and my shantyboat friend Buck- 
toe walked up. 

“Bucktoe,”’ I said, “you do a great 
deal of net fishing in the Ohio River.” 
“Yes, sir. Make my livin’ at hit.” 

“Tell me honestly, now, are there any 
bass in this river ?”’ 

“T’ll tell you the plain truth. Bass? 
Well, I reckon. Of late the whole durn 
river’s full of ‘em. Gettin’ so’s you 
cain’t set your nets ‘count of ’em. Hit’s 
agin the law to sell ‘em, you know, so 
we jist got to throw 'em back.”’ 

That night I talked with Samuel John- 
son, one of the officials on the federal 
dams in this section. Sam was an ar- 
dent fisherman. He would know bass. 

“Sam,” I asked him, ‘do you really 
think there are many bass in the river? 
Say, enough to try fishing for them?” 

“I’ve seen the time,’ replied Sam, 
“when you couldn't see the bottom of 
the river for them at the dams.” 

It was then that I talked it over with 
Corbett. We decided definitely to look 
into the matter at once. “And while 
we're thinking the thing over,’’ Corbett 
suggested, ‘‘we better get fishing licenses 
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from the state of 
Ohio, as well as our 
Kentucky ones. Then 
we can step out on 
the Ohio side of the 
river if we want to.” 

I agreed. The li- 
censes were pro- 
cured, the river 
checked and found to 
be clear, as it is 
much of the time 


during the summer months. We were 


all set 

“Let’s try it below the dam,” said 
Corbett on the great day, as he screwed 
the outboard motor to the boat. 


I seconded the motion. One place 
seemed as good as another. The river 


looked very large to me. 


The officials locked us through the 


dam and we found ourselves on a gravel 


bar below, on the Ohio side. The bear 


traps were open on this side of the dam 
wall, making a nice swift current with 
a slight eddy. Before I could line up my 
fly rod, Corbett had his casting rod in 
order. He had put on a weighted feath- 
er spinner. 

I had my eyes on the lure as he cast 
it out. A great swirl enveloped the 
spinner as it hit the water. Corbett set 
the hooks with a quick twitch of his 
wrist. ‘“‘Wow! He must be a honey!”’ 
Corbett shouted. 

“Keep your rod against him,’ I 
screamed, trying to be heard above the 
roar of the falls. 

Corbett did not answer. I did not try 
to assist him further. I remembered he 





HERE'S MORE THAN JUST 
AN INTERESTING STORY; 
IT’S BIG FISHING NEWS! 


By 
IRA W. STOUT 


Corbett strings up a 
big bass—one of five 
taken from the river 
in just five minutes 


had said through the years: ‘I will lose 
or land my own fish.”” But when he 
didn't speak again, I turned to look. 

“Old skipjack,” he laughed, holding 
up the interloper for me to see before 
tossing him back. “But at that, it’s lots 
of fun.” 

“Yeah,” I said, tying on a white feath- 
ered-minnow streamer. ‘‘Maybe I can 
have a little fun myself.” I stepped 
down below Corbett and placed my fly 
far out across the current. I began to 
twitch it in, making it dart here and 
there. Suddenly something hit my lure 
with such violent force I was sure the 
leader had snapped. But no; he was on! 

Corbett yelled something. 

Nother old skipjack, I guess,” I 
called. 

Then he jumped, and his broad bronze 
back gleaming in the sunlight belied my 
words. He was a smallmouth and a 
good one. Corbett dropped his casting 
rod and came running. (He was never 
sure I could land any fish on a fly rod.) 

I worked the bass in again and again, 
only to have him decide it wasn’t over 
by a long shot. (Contti:::ed on page 48) 
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Dragging the evil- 
smelling boar, he 
hummed happily as 
he followed me out 





GIL- OBBLE-OBELE-OBBLE 


By 
ARCHIBALD 
RUTLEDGE 


ee rEVE,” I asked my dusky hench- 
man, “are there any deputy sher- 
iffs after you this week, or can 
we try for a gobbler in the 
swamp?’ 

“*Fo’ God, I hopes to die, boss, but no 
man can put no cuffs on me dis week, 
and no man can grab his han’ in my 
coat for no kind o’ nuthin’.” 

But Steve's protests of lily-white in- 
nocence are never very convincing. He's 
a black rapscallion, that’s the truth ot! 
the business; but I love him well. I 
don't think you can care much for a 
person who has no redeeming vices. 

“You say you saw six gobblers at 
the head of Flag Creek last Sunday?” 

“Yes, sah, I hopes to die, but dar dey 
wuz.” 

I didn't ask him what he wa; doing 
eight miles from home in the utter 
swamp wilderness on Sunday; but Steve 
is almost as good at firing a still as he 
is at stalking a turkey. 

“Suppose we try it tomorrow morn- 
ing?’ I asked. “It’s calm, and we are 
going to have a little moonlight.” 

Steve licked his lips, his customary 
reaction to any reference to food, even 
so remote as a live and roaming wild 
turkey, two rivers and three swamps 
away. 

“God A’mighty, yes, boss,"’ he an- 
swered. Steve isn’t irreverent; he’s just 
emphatie in his own way. 

He and I have original arrangements 
about this matter of getting up before 
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daylight. I go to bed and sleep serenely, 
knowing that he will sit up all night by 
the kitchen fire. He tells time by the 
moon and the stars, by the crowing of 
roosters, and by the conscious passing 
of the dark hours. And he’s infallible 
in his primitive way, being very close 
to nature. 

I was dreaming of gobblers ten feet 
high when a soft hand on my shoulder 
awoke me. 

“Cap'n,” Steve informed me, “first 
fowl done crow, and you-all coffee is 
done ready, sah.” 


T 3:30 of that starry morning in 
A early March Steve and I headed up 
the glimmering Santee for the great 
swamp where dwell the turkeys. Myriad 
stars glittered in the placid waters, and 
a setting moon shed her glamour over 
the sleeping world. But for the oc- 
casional hoot of an owl, the only sound 
was the murmur of Steve’s paddle as 
he drove our boat up and across the 
river. At 4 o'clock we entered Flag 
Creek, a waterway that meanders deep 
into the heart of the moldering swamp. 
Giant pines, cypresses, and tupelos over- 
arch the stream, and as we _ passed 
cuietly beneath them, I scanned their 
branches carefully, for already we were 
in turkey country. However, in that 
eerie light it's a mighty hard thing to 
distinguish a roosted bird from a big 
bunch of mistletoe. Perhaps two miles 
we went, and by then the had 
begun to fade, and the east was flus’:- 
ing. As we could go no farther in the 
boat, we had to make a landing. 

“Ain't far from here where I 
seed dem,’’ Steve whispered. 
“And where's the still?” I asked. 
“Ain't far neither,” he chuckled. 
Most people have a wrong idea of a 


stars 


done 


Southern swamp. Seeing its gloomy and 
forbidding edges from a train or high- 
way, they imagine that it is a complete 
morass, where only web-footed things 
can maneuver. But in the Carolina 
swamps with which I am familiar, there 
are many high sunny ridges where 
hardwoods grow, and here the footing 
is certain. True, you have to know your 
ground, and you do come to quaking 
morasses about which you have to de- 
tour. But I have traveled far through 
the great Santee Swamp at night with- 
out wetting my feet. 

We had stopped the boat at the head 
of one of these ridges; and soon we were 
making our way along under hickories 
and oaks. The first birds of the morn- 
ing in that part of the country, pheebes 
and cardinal redbirds, were beginning 
to tune up. Great blue herons squawked 
raspingly, as if disgusted that their 
night’s hunting was over. I heard the 
wings of wild ducks whistling overhead. 
Suddenly, immediately in front of us, 
two deer snorted, wheeled, and rocked 
away into the dense canebrakes, their 
snowy flags high. 

Steve stayed me with a hand on my 
arm. 

“Lemme call,”’ he said. 


ORTHWITH he gave a perfect imi- 
Snares of the hooting of a barred owl. 
And in answer there instantly came, not 
one, but four answers from roosted 
gobblers. 

“I done tole -you,”’ he said softly. ‘“‘Two 
is down the ridge, and two is off in the 
swamp on the right-hand side.” 

Of all the different ways of calling 
the wild turkey, I consider the coaxing 
of one from his roast to have the great- 
est thrill in it. In many states calling is 
banned; yet much of the calling I have 
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if you don't know what a “redeeming vice” 


is, read this rollicking story of a darky 


who had a little side line in the big swamp 
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eard no more resembles the note of the 
ild turkey than crow tastes like pheas- 
nt. Advice about calling has been given 
any times; but it must actually be 
me a good deal before the touch is ac- 
uired. The amateur always calls too 
udly, too often, and with too much 
strident urgency. A certain feminine 
finesse and restraint are required. You’ve 
got to coax your gobbler with faint 
flirtation. All males are more or less 
like in that they do not like females 
that are too obviously eager. When 
once you have located your gobbler in 
i tree at dawn, and have enabled him to 
locate you by the fewest possible notes 
on your call, the game to play is a wait- 
ing one. I have waited fifty-five minutes 
for one of the great birds to come to me 
fter I had given him my last call—but 
come he did. 
In that hushed and fragrant hour that 
mes with the breaking of day in the 
leep wilderness Steve and I stole for- 
ward on the ridge. Before taking up a 
position to wait for him, I like to get 
within 250 to 300 yards of a roosted 
turkey. On a still morning, with those 
onditions of the air prevailing which 
enable sounds to travel far, it is possible 
to hear a wild turkey gobble on his 
roost for a half mile or more; but, part- 
ly because the caller is not elevated, his 
call will not carry more than perhaps 
400 yards. Of course, there are excep- 
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Dat's got him!"' whispered Steve. 
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tions. Much depends on what intervenes 
to stay the sound. I have had a gobbler 
answer me full 700 yards 
marsh and a river. 

Steve, who had evidently done a little 
turkey scouting while about his other 
duties in the swamp, laid a soft hand 
on my arm and whispered, “Cap'n, a 
big tree done fall just ahead of we, and 
it got plenty of bramble vine running on 
it. Dat’s a good place to sit.” 

With steps like those of a stalking 
panther he led me to the place. 
was just light enough now to see our 
way along. Dim and mysterious and 
silent lay the swamp about us; yet it 
was full of secret life. We 
miles from any human habitation; and 
as the swamp lies between two great 
rivers, we were isolated by wide waters 
as well as by distance. 


NDER a friendly canopy of jasmine 
U and smilax vines, shining with dew, 
we seated ourselves on the prone cy- 
press. All four gobblers meanwhile were 
letting us know that they were on the 
wire. All this gobbling means just what 
the English mean when they ask over 
the telephone, ‘‘Are you there?” But 
it means more than that. It means, “My 
own true love, did I hear you calling 
me ?”’ 

Deciding to give my attention to the 
nearest bird, which was roosted on the 


across a 


here 


were slx 





| kept a careful eye on the branches, 

for already we were in turkey country 
ridge, I waited for him to gobble. And 
soon he did nothing else but. 

“Gil-obble-obble-obble-obble!”’ he 
called in his throaty, manful fashion. I 
waited just a moment or two. Then I 
answered 


Keow-keow-keow!” the call sounded 
plaintively. 

Instantly he gobbled again. 

“Dat’s got him!” said Steve. ‘‘He jes’ 
like a man gwine to a frolic: he done 
call he gal, and she done say, ‘I’se right 
hyar, big boy.’” 

I slipped the call in my pocket. 

There is a nice psychology about this 
business that is readily comprehended 
by any one who understands human na- 
ture, especially its behavior under the 
impulse of the mating instinct. The fe- 
male must allure by being mysterious, 
secretive, nonchalant. No male likes an 
conquest, for that indicates no 
great triumph (Continued on page 76) 


easy 





"He jes’ like a man gwine to 7 frolic; he done call he gal and she say, ‘I'se right hyar, big boy!” 
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JOE RYAN 


OY, I’ve found them!” Don shouted 
over the telephone. “It took plenty of 
looking, but when I found 2 

“Found what?” 

“Jack rabbits—-by the dozens, by the 
hundreds, by the thou 

“Hey, wait a minute!” I said. “Don’t 
make the story too big. You're going to 
have to show them to me, you know!” 

“And I saw a couple of coyotes too,”’ 
he went on. “Sure, I'll show them to 
you. Doing anything in the morning?” 

“Nothing that can’t wait for a jack- 
rabbit convention.” 

My trigger finger had been itching 
for a really good varmint hunt for some 
time. Like any desert animal, jack rab- 
bits are to some extent migratory. They 
have to keep up with the feed that 
shoots up after spotty rains. For more 
than two months I had been unable to 
locate really good shooting, and my fa- 
vorite stretch of jack-and-coyote coun- 
try had got gradually worse, drier, 
dustier, more barren. Where it was 
once common to see a hundred jacks in 
an afternoon, now a dozen made a big 
day in the Arizona desert. 

But Don evidently had them located 
once more, so the next morning we 
drove through the deserted streets of 
the city and headed north into the desert 
while it was still dark. By the time we 
struck this new jack-rabbit country, 
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rray dawn had come and it was almost 
ight enough to shoot. 

Seen at midday and at dawn, the 
ame section of the Southwestern desert 
ffords an amazing contrast. In the mid- 
le hours the sun is high and hot and 

elaring, and the land 4ooks desolate, un- 
inhabited. A few cattle droop in the 
sparse shade of a mesquite or ironwood, 
and the jack rabbits dozing behind the 
brush are torpid as lizards, slow to move 
and hard to see. Nesting doves and 
whitewings mourn with melancholy 
voices in the heat and the glare, and the 
quail are invisible. One who did not 
|:now the country would swear it was as 
lifeless as the face of the moon. 


UT at dawn the creatures of the des- 
B ert are out in all their amazing va- 
riety. Now, just as Don and I turned 
into this new section he had discovered, 
my eye caught a movement in a patch 
of cactus, and when we stopped we saw 
it was a big desert mule deer, a buck 
with enormous blood-swollen horns in 
full velvet. It was ridiculous to see an 
animal so large try to hide in a piece 
of cover so small, yet if I had not noticed 
movement we probably would have 
passed him by. When he knew he was 
discovered, he trotted off, stopping a 
couple of times to watch us, and finally 
disappeared over a ridge. 

A pair of Gambel’s quail with long, 
dark topknots led a big covey of little 
ones across the road in front of us, and 
in the distance we could see a badger 


wacdling home from his night’s hunting. 

“Yesterday when I was out here I saw 
two coyotes run into that draw over 
there,’’ Don told me, as we watched the 
badger disappear. Then his voice quick- 
ened with excitement: “Hey! There 
they are now!”’ 


HEAD of us the land rose gradually, 
A and on the hump silhouetted 
against the dull red of the sunrise-—were 
two coyotes trotting slowly along in sin- 
gle file. When we jumped out of the car, 
Don with his .30/06 and I with my .270, 
they stopped and stood watching us. 

“T’'ll take the one on the right,’ I 
whispered. 

Our two rifles cracked as one, but it 
was instantly evident that we had 
judged the range badly, as both bullets 
kicked up spurts of dust beneath their 
feet. Those coyotes went into high, and 
for a few seconds they were in sight 
along the skyline. My second bullet 
struck right at one’s tail and made him 
switch on his supercharger, and Don’s 
kicked up dust right beneath his belly. 

I am a great hand to figure things 
out after it is too late to do anything 
about it, and it struck me that the 
cause of our missing those coyotes so 
far was an optical one. They were on 
the skyline just in front of the coming 
sun, and they looked large——-just as a 
rising sun or a rising moon looks larger 
than it does when it is well up. We 
thought they were about 250 yards 
away, whereas in reality they were 





Varmint hunting in terrain like this calls for plenty of leg work—and good, sharp eyes 
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probably a quarter mile from where 
the car was parked. 

Right then we turned that jack-rabbit 
hunt into a coyote hunt. We split and 
made a wide circle of a mile or so, hop- 
ing to intercept the coyotes in their 
flight or to kick them out where they 
were hidden. Don had been right when 
he said there were plenty of rabbits in 
that country. During the walk I must 
have seen fifty—lithe, swift, wary black- 
tails, and big, stupid antelope jacks that 
ran in bunches of from two to five, with 
their conspicuous white rump patches 
flashing in the first low rays on the sun. 
We were after bigger game just then. 
But no luck. When we met at the car, 
Don said he had seen the coyotes dis- 
appear over the horizon 600 or 700 
yards away, but he didn’t even try to 
shoot at them. 

I soon saw why the area was alive 
with jacks. It was drained by a great 
wash, where an underground stream 
ran just below the sands. On the up- 
lands everything was dry—grass, weeds, 
shrubs. There was food but no mois- 
ture, and even desert game needs some 
water. But along the wash, the grass 
and weeds were green, succulent. Quail 
were thick there, present literally by 
the hundreds. Cottontails scurried into 
the brush. Jack rabbits came to nibble 
the green stuff to wash down and soften 
up their dry feed, and the coyotes fol- 
lowed them. 

We got action the moment we struck 
the wash--a couple of large black- 
tails sitting in the sand, silhouetted 
perfectly, digesting their breakfasts and 
thinking matters over. Our shots were 
followed by the hollow plop that comes 
from the impact of high-speed bullets, 
and those two jacks were flattened as 
by sledge hammers. 

Over at the next side draw we jumped 
a bunch of five antelope jacks. We got 
two on the sit and two on the run. The 
last one stopped under a bush almost 
300 yards away and froze. Don drew 
the shot, held so he could just see the 
animal’s head peeking over the flat post 
of his 'scope, and squeezed. I watched 
that jack fly apart as if a bomb had 
exploded inside him. 


ELDOM have I had such shooting as 
we found in the next half hour. We 

took everything that came. We hit and 
we missed. Almost always the black- 
tails took to the low brush and weeds 
on the far side of the great wash, where 
we could just see their ears and their 
backs as they tore along. Then we 
had to work hard to keep from over- 
shooting. The antelopes, though, struck 
for the open flat and depended on their 
We could empty our rifles at 
them, correcting our leads by the spurts 
of dust. 

If anyone thinks that any bullet trav- 
els so fast that running game does not 
have to be led, shooting at a few speedy 
antelope jack rabbits will soon disillu- 
sion him. Even a .220 Swift, shot sta- 
tionary at a running jack, will put the 
bullet yards behind at 200. The .270 I 
was using that day drove a 120-grain 
bullet at a velocity of 3,250 feet a 
second and I was swinging ahead of 
the rabbits, yet at that most of my 
misses came (Continued on page 79) 


speed. 
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OREGON ANGLING: A QUARTER TON 
OF HUMAN BEEF IN A FRAIL CANOE, 
SEEKING BASS FROM STORMY WATERS 


OW, my brother and I, when 
dressed for outdoor wear and 

tear, weigh a quarter of a ton 

well, maybe five or. six 

pounds over, but we don’t talk about 
that. Of course, our combined beef 
hardly makes a dent in the earth’s 
crust; but 500 pounds in a twelve-foot 
canoe can displace a lot of water, espe- 
cially when augmented by duffel, grub, 
fishing tackle, outboard motor, extra 
gasoline, and sundry equipment. Put 
us in the middle of a storm-swept lake, 
and you have something the life-insur- 
ance companies don’t like to talk about. 

Anyway, there we were, my brother 
and I, in the proverbial tough spot 
only we were blessed with two paddles. 
In the stern John yelled instructions, 
paddled with the best of his 287 pounds, 
and occasionally attempted to bail. In 
the bow I yelled instructions, dug deep 
into the angry water, and vainly strove 
to prevent whitecaps from surging over 
the gunnel. 

The blow, born on the ocean short 
miles away, whipped the surface of 
Lake Tahkenitch into a lather. Our 
single outboard motor had gone dry at 
precisely the wrong time, and there 
wasn't a snowball’s chance of filling the 
tank and starting it up in this heavy 
sea. And so we yelled advice at one 
another and paddled frantically for 
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shore, quartering 
with the wind. 

“We're going to 
make it!’ I could 
just understand 
John’s optimistic 
prediction above 
the harsh voice of 
the wind. The next second he snapped 
his blade cleanly. Quickly I passed 
mine to him and concentrated on sta- 
bilizing the corklike craft. Somehow 
we raced wildly through a passage be- 
tween half-submerged trees, grated the 
rocks sharply, and—were safe. On the 
shore, now washed by waves compar- 
able to sea breakers, we breathed more 
freely, emptied the canoe, and looked 
about for a possible camp site. 

Thus began our cruise of Lake Tah- 
kenitch—rambling, pine-shored lake of 
western Oregon. The name, of Indian 
origin, means literally “lake of many 
bays,"’ and is most appropriate. For the 
113-mile shoreline is comprised of weed- 
ed bays and coves without number—a 
paradise for the cruising angler. Did 
I say “paradise’’? Old Tahkenitch was 
surely raising hell on that rare day. 

Then the rains came, cold and biting, 
just as we got camp arranged in an 
inadequate space among the conifers. 
So in our shelter tent we lounged, lis- 
tening to the wailing trees, the rumble 
of wave and rain, to our conversations, 
which, eventually, condemned our un- 
timely departure from the comfort of 
trailer, recreational center, and other 
attractions of Dean Brothers Camp. 

Above the monotonous noises outside 
I even now could hear the talk on the 
pier as we shoved off. ‘Poor little 


said Ross Dean, manager of the 
“You two hulks ought to have 
“T don’t like the looks of 


canoe,” 
camp. 

a tugboat.” 
the sky,” said Al Richardson, lake- 
shore resident. ‘“‘Might come up a blow, 
maybe a hard rain.” “If the weather's 
bad at all,” said another man, ‘you'll 
never make the narrows before dark.” 

Yes, it all came back to me now. 
Each implied prophecy had come to 
pass. John grunted, attempted to re- 
arrange a couple of sticks beneath the 
tent’s floor, and said, “If we don’t get 
a fire going before everything’s soaked 
and it’s dark, we’re not going to do 
much cooking.” 

“Cook what?” I challenged. “Re- 
member, we were going to eat fish this 
trip and get smart.” Thus far, we 
hadn't wet a line. 

“We should have eaten the fish before 
we started out,” was John’s rejoinder. 
“We'd be in the trailer now.” 


NDER such circumstances, how- 
U ever, there’s always a can of beans, 
and some bacon and bread to fall back 
on; so we donned rain shirts and hiked 
out through the wet woods in search of 
a stump or down tree that might fur- 
nish the makings of a fire. We returned 
more quickly than we had anticipated, 
with tinder and dry chips which we 
carried beneath our slickers. By this 
time we had the kind of appetites which 
only adverse conditions can arouse. I 
looked at our skillet; in its day it had 
browned the hides of fish of many 
species. 

“I don’t know about you,” I an- 
nounced suddenly, ‘“‘but I’m going to 
have fish for supper.” Both rain and 
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wind had died down measurably now. 
tight here I should explain that 
tching fish in Tahkenitch, generally, 
merely a matter of going fishing. In 
t, the Dean Brothers guarantee that 
u will catch fish, no matter what kind 


\ 

ot tackle you may possess or what an- 
gling experience you may have had. 
Of course, that doesn’t mean that you 


re sure to get your quota of bass, both 
argemouth and smallmouth, or the in- 
requent long and racy rainbows, unless 
you get on your water horse and go 
after them; but almost anywhere you 
ean get Eastern perch and bluegills, 
and certain of the bays abound with 
pullhead catfish. All in all, Tahkenitch 
is a rare place for either finned fight- 
ers or food fish, and it isn’t likely that 
cruising and camping parties will go 
hungry. 


took up fly rod and skeleton tackle 
looking for likely water 
close to camp. The inverted canoe had 
been pulled up to form a windbreak on 
the lakeward side of our shelter tent, 
and I immediately dismissed using it as 
a fishing vehicle on the uninviting lake. 
It wasn’t long until I found what I 
was looking for—an inconspicuous cove 
protected by a neck of timberland. 
Right in the middle of the cove was a 
huge fallen tree; and after a few slips 
I finally secured myself in a convenient 
crotch and began to cast. I tried a few 
flies unsuccessfully and then resorted 
to a small spinner which at length 
netted me two very fair bluegills. Short- 
ly, however, I lost this lure on a snag 
and then decided to get serious about 
catching rather than casting. The rain 
had settled down to a heavy drizzle. 
With a single snelled hook and a split 


a I believed on this dreary day, as I 


and started 


Most of the Tahkenitch bass went back into 
the lake, but we returned to the pier with 
enough to keep our trailer ice box contented 
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I baited with a 


close beside a 


shot on a fine leader 
bluegill’s eye and cast 
snag. The bait had sunk less than four 
feet when I had a quick hit. Easy ac- 
tion with the rod lifted out an eight- 
inch Eastern perch. Thereafter the tak- 
ing of our supper was merely a matter 
of time. 

In my creel were probably a dozen of 
the larger panfish I had caught, when 
John emerged from the woods with his 
fly tackle. On his leader was a 
fly—a brown-and-white streamer affair 

“Anything exciting?’ he asked. 

“T’ve got our supper right here,” I 
answered smugly, patting the creel. 

“T mean, any bass?” 

““Nope.” 

John did the squirrel act on the dead 
tree and got himself into a 
from which he could reach some likely 
holes with his lure. Several times he 
and the troubled surface 
the streamer temptingly. Presently he 
had a rise, but the fish missed. A re 
peat cast, however, and what must have 
been the same bass smashed the falss 
insect wtih a viciousness that 
to go hand in hand with the weather. 
Instantly the dark battler was out of 
the water, and, on its third leap, it 
actually hurdled a branch extending 


out just above the surface. 
rules, the largemouth 


Y ALL the 
should have tied John up like a 


Christmas package, but it turned out 
to be one of those rare instances when 
the underwater contestant failed to 
take advantage of available protection. 
Or maybe my brother’s rod work is a 
little better than I generally give him 
credit for. At any event, John man- 
aged to bring his charge within netting 
range, and the capture was completed. 
It was a fair fish, 
probably three 
pounds in size. 
But now the day 
was waning. Not 
wishing to cook by 
artificial light we 
hiked back to camp 
and assimilated our 
much-needed brain 
food. We used only 
the panfish, how- 
ever; the bass was 
put on leash in the 


bass 


position 


cast rocked 


seemed 


John was glad to 
get out of that 
cramped canoe 
and stretch a bit 
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lake for further reference, 
around breakfast time. 

In the morning the storm was his- 
tory. And gone, also, was John’s bass. 
We immediately assumed that some 
night prowler, possibly an otter, had 
taken the fish and we passed the matter 
from our thoughts. With revived spir- 
its we packed up and shoved off for 
waters which had a better reputation, 
namely Five Mile Creek. About 100 
feet immediately offshore I called John's 
attention to a peculiar phenomenon: a 
stick was moving as if by magic across 
the surface. Without replying, the 
skipper swung over to investigate. To 
the stick was attached a line, and on 
the other end of the line was a lively 
It was, of course, the one my 
staked out the previous 


probably 


bass. 
brother had 
evening. 

“T think our luck has turned for the 
better,’’ said John. 


vo. shortly we spotted some at- 
tractive water in another little bay 

a veritable bass refuge with legions 
of lily pads, tules, and brush. Here we 
went to work with casting rods. On his 
first attempt John snagged and lost a 
pet lure. On his second cast he got 
hung up again. 

“What was that solemn talk about a 
change of luck?” I chortled. 

“Shut up,” advised my companion, as 
he plunged his paddle around the brush 


in an attempt to rescue this second 
plug. 
The bass of yesterday, which had 


been taking a short boat ride in a damp 
sack, suddenly got vigorous again and 
upset a tray of John’s tackle box. The 
fish, still on the line, was unceremoni- 
ously dropped back 


into the lake. The 
snagged plug was 
eventually re- 
trieved, and again 


we were casting in- 
to likely holes. 
Within minutes I 
tied into a large- 
mouth and John 
followed suit even 
before I had begun 
to regain line. On 
two occasions both 


fish were (Contin- 4 
se t4 
ned on page 56) € 

























FOX walks with a delicate stealth, 
placing one foot carefully aft- 
er the other so that no be- 
traying twig may snap. A fox 

is occult, a spirit of the woods, a floating 

wraith with a banshee cry and a devil’s 
grin. 

Alfredo Bina was like the foxes he 
hunted. Strange he surely was, a tiny, 
sharp-featured little man who came and 
went through our town on silent moc- 
casined feet. Occasionally, as upon that 
furious snowy night we all remember 
so vividly, Bina slipped into the hard- 
ware store and sat down among the 
group gathered there. He never joined 
in the conversation, but listened avidly, 
nodding in agreement or smiling at the 
good-natured bandying that has always 
been a part of our association of hunt- 
ers, fishermen, and small-town politi- 
cians. 

Probably Bina’s eyes were the most 
impressive thing about him. I used to 
look at him sometimes, there in the dim 
light of the hardware store, and think: 
That queer little duck is the perfect 
proof that men come to look like their 
professions. Bina was a fox hunter and, 
by all that’s holy, he resembled a fox. 
The same wild eagerness glittered in 
his light eyes; the same delicate stealth, 
so capable of turning to lightning ac- 






Whe White 


tion, was a part of his lean body. Even 
his smile—mouth half opened, showing 
the little canine teeth, and eyes nar- 
rowed to slits. He was a fox to outwit 
a fox. Men mirror their professions, I 
thought, and wondered whether I was 
beginning to look like a keg of tenpen- 
ny nails! 

Bina first saw his white fox on a cold, 
bright night, one that I'll never forget. 
I know it was then because I woke from 
a sound sleep with the hoarse baying of 
his three big redbones echoing down 
off Sugarloaf Hill, to the east of town. 
It was 2 o'clock in the morning and a 
full moon flooded Main Street with 
milky light. Big, grotesque shadows 
lay like blobs of black paint on the side- 
walk, and the bare maples looked silver. 

I drifted back into slumber with the 
thought of that strange, fanatical little 
man in my mind. Somewhere, up on the 
Sugarloaf, he was waiting—a darker 
shadow among the shadows, waiting for 

a fox to kill so that he 
might satiate the burn- 
ing desire that was his 
whole life. 

He was waiting im- 
patiently when I reached 
the store on the next 








"Listen,"’ he said boast- 
fully. "You sell me one 
box 2's and I'm gonna 
show you one white fox!" 








morning. There was no change in } 


face but you could sense the exciteme! 


He was boiling with suppressed en 
tion. 

“Alfredo,” I said, “what made y 
miss that fox last night?” 

“Miss!” he exclaimed dramatica 
“What you mean, miss? I don't e1 
shoot at that fox. You know wh 
He’s a white one! By gosh, a white fi 
What you think of that?”’ 

‘““Maybe the moonlight,” I said. ‘1 
moonlight might make a light-colo: 
fox look white.” 


pe pulled himself up to his 
height of five feet, three inches. 17 
flecks in his light eyes swirled. ‘Liste 
you know me. You know Alfredo Bi! 
You think I don’t know what | 
talkin’? You give me one box 2’s—I 
gonna show you one white fox.” 

I sold him the 2’s; new stock tl 
were, high-velocity loads. He went 


and that was the last I saw of the litt 


fox hunter for close to three months 
but not the last I heard. 


Perhaps Bina boasted about his whit 
fox and the yarn gathered momentu 


Maybe the other town 
Anyh 


that way. 
hunters embroidered facts. 





S 


the rumor went around that he hunted 


night and day, pausing only long enou 


to rest his hounds, and that begrudg 


ingly. 


Some neighbors said that he quit 


shooting the reds altogether, and 
know that there was a germ of t! 


behind that statement. Bill Henric! 


who buys skins for Moffett & Co., ca 
in one day and mentioned that lit 
Alfredo hadn't brought in a pelt 

weeks. That was unusual, for Bina 
ways brought his raw skins directly 
Henrichs for sale. 


“What do you think of the white 


fox ?’’ I asked Bill. 
“Might be an albino,” he said, 


the guy’s crazy if he’s passing up red 


because of a freak white one. 


wouldn't be worth much if he did bri! 


it in.” 
“Does he know that?” 
“He’s a fox hunter,” 


I inquired. 


3ill said flatly 


“he knows markets. Unless it’s a pe! 
sonal matter, I can’t see why he’d wast 


time on a scrubby albino.’ 


indeed a personal matter to Bil 
A neighbor of the little fox hunt 
came into the store to buy a roll of | 
paper. 

“Ever see Bina nowadays?” I asl} 
casually. 

“Bina! Ha—he’s crazy now! 
thinks one of them foxes he ki 
comes to haunt him!” 

“Haunt him!” 

‘“‘Sure—he says that fox is too sm 
to be alive. He says it’s white, it 
ghost!” 

“Don't tell me he believes in ghost 


yd RAL days later I found it 
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But even as | swung my gun 
to deliver the red a final 
punch | saw a white ghost! 


“He’s crazy!”’ Bina’s neighbor shout- 
ed. ‘“‘Red foxes, black, gray, cross—all 
right! But white ones! You gotta admit 
he’s crazy!” 

I didn’t argue and the voluble neigh- 
bor went out with his roll of tar paper 
slung over a shoulder, shaking his head 
sadly. 


Bill Henrichs met Bina on a frosty 
morning in the woods north of Brewer's 
place. Bill was out to jump a couple of 
cottontails when he heard the baying of 
Bina’s big red hounds and, shortly 
thereafter came upon the elusive fox 
hunter himself. Alfredo was standing 
on a little rise with his back to a pine 
tree which broke the silhouette. He 
seemed to have shrunken into himself. 
There was a stricken brilliance about 
his eyes and lines of fear pulling down 
the corners of his mouth. Bill tried to 
talk to him but the little man wouldn't 
Say a word, even indicate that he was 
aware of his former friend. 

Angelo Milano, who had been a crony 
if Bina’s, eloquently rolled his eyes and 
told how Alfredo often hunted without 
his dogs, these days, for the poor red 
hounds had become emaciated as a re- 
sult of the endless chase. 

“And Alfredo,” Angelo groaned, ‘‘he 
is ninety pounds only. He don’t sleep, 
he don’t eat. Hunt, hunt, hunt, all the 
tin and he don’t shoot nothing be- 
Cause he saves his bullets for that white 
one. What you think, can that fox really 
be ghost? Devil? Some damn thing?” 

It's no ghost,’ I told him, “but I 
think that Bina should be locked up for 
awhile and taken care of—he’s seeing 
things.”’ 

Chat was where matters stood on the 


+ that the rumors flooded in. 
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eve of the Fox Club 
hunt which is an an- 
nual affair in town, 
held on the last Sat- 
urday in January. The 
town will never forget 
that night, or the day 
that followed, for it 
makes a dandy story 
to tell before an open 
wood fire to saucer- 
eyed youngsters, and 
it’s the sort of a yarn 
that sends a little chill 
coursing through the 
narrator’s veins too. 
By 7 o'clock that 
evening the snow was 
battering fluffily at 
the windows. It was 
a wet, springlike snow, driven before 
an east wind and clinging wherever it 
struck. Trees bowed before the blast 


and their trunks were white on the 
east side. The road was black-wet, for 
the snow melted as it landed on the 
smooth surface. 

“This'll let up pretty soon,”” Abe Hem- 
ming said hopefully, gazing out the 
unceasing fall. 


store window at the 


The weird tale of a hunter who 
found one beast he couldn't kill 


By FRANK WOOLNER 


The rest of us knew just what Abe 
was thinking: What if it didn’t let up, if 
the snowstorm settled down into a 
iard-driving, old-fashioned blizzard? 
The hunt would be off. And there’s an 
unwritten law among our club members 
that the open gunning season on old 
bush-tail expires with the month of 
January. Along about that time, you 
know, the foxes begin to run together 
and mate. 

The gang sat around my big oil stove 
swapping lies and making plans for the 
morning. Suddenly the door swung 
open. The wind blasted in, carrying 
with it a splattering of wet snow. 
Standing on the threshold, blinking his 
strange, yellow eyes, was Alfredo Bina! 

There was silence for a moment. You 
must remember that this man had be- 
come almost a legend in the space of 
three short months. In our eyes he was 
one with the mystery and strangeness 
of the white fox, the midnight baying 
of his hoarse redbones, and the aura 
of superstition that was a part of all 
the rumors of his hunting. 

We welcomed him then, as we had in 
the days before, and he came forward 
to sit by the (Continued on page 68) 
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Bina was kneeling there, mutter- 
ing to himself. Perhaps it was a 
prayer of thanks for deliverance 
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again next fall? 





Remember the One-Shot Antelope Derby 
that we featured in ‘Outdoor Life in Pictures” 
a year or so ago? Well, here is Ed M. Hunter 
again with an amusing story of another contest 
among the original competing states, Wyom- 
ing and Colorado, with Nebraska a new 
starter. After reading this report, you prob- 
ably won’t need the hint—but how about get- 
ting the boys together for the same kind of 
fun when the hunting season rolls around 


under who showed 
me the finer points 
of the game down 
there at Art’s Duck- 
lore Lodge at Lisco, 
Nebraska. 

Along the way I 
discovered that the 
goose is indeed a 
noble bird, and his 
pursuit the sport of 
kings—or in the ab- 
sence of kings, then 
of railroad presi- 
dents, commanding 








HEN it comes to smart 

game, many an experienced 

hunter maintains that no 

wild creature can equal the 
Canada goose—and now that I’ve burnt 
a little powder in that direction I’d be 
the last man to argue the point. When 
I heft an old gander that ran afoul of a 
perfectly directed charge of BB’s away 
up there in the frosty gray of a wintry 
morning sky, I agree with Owen Tyte- 
graff, who says he’d rather outsmart 
and bring down one wise old gander 
than to bag all the horned and hoofed 
trophies on this continent. 

It was Owen who got me started on 
goose hunting, and Art Storz who pol- 
ished off my apprenticeship with a 
“Three-Shot Goose Hunt” the like of 
which no man had seen before. And it 
was a long, lean sourdough named Joe 
Simodynes with his handful of calls 
and his 10 gauge Magnum over-and- 





generals, governors, 

and plain everyday 

folks of any and all 
callings, whose standing in a goose- 
hunting community like Lisco is rated 
according to their ability with a goose 
call and a shotgun. For in a goose pit 
all men are equal, and the president of 
the Union Pacific Railroad is just plain 
“Bill” to his companions. 

This “Three-Shot Goose Hunt” was a 
sort of ultra-refinement of all goose- 
hunting trips—-the super-production of 
a master sportsman; a de luxe edition 
of a sporting event which proved be- 
yond question that the Canada goose is 
not to be inveigled into sporting dis- 
tance by any high-and-mighty titles; 
nor brought to bag by the engraving on 





a $400 shotgun. No, sir! As one of the 
boys said, “Them geese has got to be 
fooled—and then you got to hit ’em!’ 

Just to get the story in some sort of 
chronological order I have to go back 
to the fall of 1940 when Art Storz was 
holding down the guest star’s positior 
on Wyoming’s “One Shot” antelops 
team. We got to comparing notes on 
goose hunting, and the way it’s done ir 
different parts of the country. It turne 


Cocoa carried the |0 
pounder with his head 
high and flag flyin 
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yut that Art had a hunting cabin over 
yn the Platte, just a mile or two above 
the thirty-five-mile-long game refuge 
that runs from Lisco on down. He in- 
vited me over for a shoot. When I ran 
across him again in 1941, he repeated 
the invitation and this time he sent me 
1 printed bid to a “Three-Shot Goose 
Shoot”—a competition between two- 
man teams representing the states of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado. 

I didn’t waste any time wondering 
how I happened to be included with 
such an all-star crowd, but grabbed two 
telegraph blanks and a couple of pen- 
cils and accepted with both hands. The 
teams lined up as follows: 

For Nebraska: Governor 
Griswold and Arthur C. Storz. 

For Wyoming: Governor Nels Smith 
and Mayor Ed Warren of Cheyenne. 

For Colorado: Governor Ralph Carr 
and Ed M. Hunter. 

To enforce the rules of the contest 
corps of rule enforcers 
E. Uhl, Com- 


Dwight 


there was a 
headed by Brig. Gen. F. 




















Jack Shelton, who was ap- 
pointed barbecue chef by 
Art Storz, sponsor of the 
tristate wild-goose derby 


Even the big decoys came 

for expert attention. 
Hank Jobman passed them 
out to Friar Tuck Tucker 
ind Charlie Herling, who 
placed them where they 
would do the most good 
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manding General, 7th Corps Area, as 
Master of the Hunt. The chief referee 
was William M. Jeffers, president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad; master of ken- 
nels, Ferdinand A. Bunte, the candy 
maker from Chicago; checker of guns 
and shells, Major Frank O’Connel, sec- 
retary of the Nebraska Game Commis- 
sion, assisted by Rudy Fick, Charlie 
Herling, and Friar Tuck Tucker. 

To make sure there was something 
to put in the camp pot, Art had rounded 
up a battalion of meat hunters that in- 


cluded Ernie Bihler, Wally Spear, 
George Holloway, John Gale, Hank 
Jobman, Leroy Ball, Joe Simodynes, 


and a few others; and to make certain 
the meat was cooked, he appointed 
Handsome Jack Shelton as barbecue 
chef and turned the kitchen over to 
Jack White, Pullman chef, and his run- 
ning mate Johnny Davis. 

Leading the retrievers with the 
prancing rack that made him famous 
was Ferd Bunte’s own “The Second 
winner of eighteen field trials 
out of twenty-one entries, a 
dual-champion Chesapeake that 
looked and acted the part. 

Rules of the contest were 
simple. Team members were 
allowed to shoot a legal gunful 
(three shots) at geese at any 
legal hour from Saturday 
morning at sunup until 10:30 
a.m. on Tuesday—when they 
had to give up and go to an 
Armistice Day elk-moose-buf- 
falo barbecue and celebration 
at Lisco, during which tro- 
phies were awarded to the 
winners of the competition, 
with bands playing, flags fly- 
ing, and cow horses prancing 


Cocoa,” 




















all over the place. Brother, it was quite 
a shindig. 

The daily program started at 4:30 
a.m., When General Uhl turned loose a 
blast on Bunte’s dog whistle. He sound- 
ed like an old-time top kick when he 
bawled, ‘‘Rise and shine,’’ and the smell 
of frying eggs and sizzling bacon made 
it easy to roll out and climb into the 
long woolen ones and the layers of 
shirts and coats that felt all too light 
when we faced the bone-chilling cold 
of a November morning. 

We were in the goose pits, with de- 
coys out, by official sunup; had lunch 
on the ground at noon; returned to the 
lodge for dinner at 7; held a bull ses- 
sion afterward, and were. snoring 
peacefully by 10. Daily variations in- 
cluded a trout-fishing contest, a liars’ 
contest, trapshooting, duck shooting, 
and a few harmless pranks such as 
placing a warm penny on Baldy Ball’s 
sleeping head. 

I began to realize the seriousness of 
the occasion when Bill Jeffers issued 
three lonely shells to each of the con- 
testants. Three shells aren't many 
when geese are flying, and any man 
may be forgiven for wanting a com- 
forting pocketful handy to his reach. 

Up to that very moment I'd been in 
pretty much of a sweat and swivet just 
getting away from the office and get- 
ting myself transported the necessary 
250 miles from Denver. My original 
team mate, Governor Carr, was un- 
avoidably detained at the last moment, 
and Vern Hubbard of Denver agreed to 
pinch-hit for him. We had warmed up 
Hub’s plane and hopped off from the 
Denver airport without knowing exactly 
how close to Ducklore Lodge we could 
set her down. (Continued on page 46) 





Oversize balloon 
tires can "floc 

over all but the 
loosest footing 
but smaller ones 
will do with cir 
pressure very low 


By 
CHAS. ASKINS Jr. 


E WERE going into the mountains south and 
west of Sonoyta, in northern Sonora, for Mexi- 
can bighorns. The Camino del Diablo was our 
route for more than half the way. The road is 





me 


a desert track between Sonoyta and San Luis, running par- 
allel with the border, uninhabited—-a winding ribbon of The Sonoran desert stretch above is easy, but look out for soft sand 
N shifting treacherous sand. There is no water, and 120 de- hills, hidden washes, and tire-wrecking thorns. Below: Plenty of fuel 
| gree temperatures are the rule. Only eighty-eight miles in and water should be carried in strong cans by every car in the party 
| length, it’s so perilous it is called the ‘Devil's Highway.” 4 ‘ ear | HN — 
Everywhere, as we plowed along, were grim reminders : ae | MON : 


of those who had tried the road and failed. Abandoned 
autos, trucks, wagons, and carts dotted the trail. Here and 
there lay a human skeleton, and there were so many bones 
of horses and burros that we made no attempt to count 
them. When finally we turned off the Camino del Diablo 
toward the mountains, we both heaved a sigh of relief. 
“Cheerful trail to ride on!"’ George made a wry face. 
“Yep. Those bones were left behind by poor miserable 
devils who went out the hard way. They are warnings 
| to you and me, and the other hunters who come this way, 
never to shove off without attending to everything. First 
look to the trucks to see they are A-1, next to the water, 
fuel, tools, and grub. I've got a standard check list up here”’ 
| —I tapped my head—‘‘and I never miss any items.” 
Because some of the best hunting in America is found 
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Nothing to worry about here, if you keep cool. Throw out the clutch 
before the wheels dig in too deep; then get out and look things over 





} First job is to plot a clear course back to firm footing. On a hill 
like this, backing out is the only possibility, so a small hole is 
dug just back of each rear wheel to give extra momentum in starting 





' Loose sand is then dug away from all wheels, and shallow troughs ex- 
tended back for forty feet on each side—hard work, but the only way 


Carry a jack; you may have to raise deep-buried wheels to put brush 
under them. But trouble like this usually indicates laziness—you've 
raced the motor too long in the hope of getting out without shoveling 





































in the desert country of the Southwest, as well as across 
the border in Chihuahua and Sonora, and because these 
sections attract an increasingly large number of sports- 
men every year, I believe that matter of desert travel is 
worthy of some discussion. I have traveled over this 
country for a good many years, and have learned a good 
deal about how to proceed with safety and in comfort, so 
I shall endeavor to explain my methods, and trust that the 
advice will be of some help not only to Southwestern 
sportsmen but to anyone who may have to travel through 
sand and wasteland anywhere. 

To begin with, the best desert transportation is the auto- 
mobile. Contrary to what you might have thought, the 
auto speeds over sand almost as lightly as on concrete. 
It doesn't do that, let me hasten to add, on standard tires: 
the rubber must be oversize, and the best tires are the 
huge doughnut-type low-pressure superballons, the ‘‘fat- 
test’’ you can buy. Use them with a light pressure—not 
more than fifteen pounds, together with punctureproof 
tubes, and the desert-going car will never bog down— 
that is, on comparatively level terrain. 


bile, regardless of the size of the tires, will climb a 
sandy desert hill of any height. The wise sand man skirts 
around his hills, and finds a way of going ahead without 
going over the top. The regular oversize tire, considerably 
smaller than the ‘“doughnuts,”’ will hold the desert car on 
top of the sand too. However it is not as good as the 
largest size, and whenever possible the latter should be 
chosen. With either tire, air pressures should be kept low, 
and if the car stalls in the sand, pressures should be further 
relieved, until only enough air remains in the tubes to 
keep the valve stems from pulling out. 

When the air is valved off, the tire spreads on the sand, 
softens up, and thus gives a greater traction area while 
eliminating all tendency of the rear wheels to bounce when 
the clutch is let in. Once on firm ground again, the tires 
should be promptly inflated. If the temperature is hover- 
ing around the 110 mark you will then appreciate one of 
the running-board pumps which work off the cylinder 
head. A spark plug is removed, the hose with special 
coupling screwed into the head, the motor started up, and 
in a jiffy all the tires are up to normal pressure. I've de- 
flated and refilled tires as many as twenty times in a day’s 
travel on the desert. You just cannot pump them up by 
hand that often. 

Do not venture onto the desert with a single car. Two 
or more autos should make up the caravan. Then if one 
car breaks down, it is still possible to get out for repairs, 
water, and food, and there is nothing to worry about. Each 
car should be supplied with twenty gallons of water, ten 
gallons of gasoline, and one gallon of oil. Containers should 
be of not less than one-sixteenth-inch metal and tightly 
closed with threaded plugs. In addition, each car needs a 
steel towing cable, a short-handled shovel, single-bitted 
ax, five-ton ratchet jack, spare fan belt, hose connections, 
two cans of tire-patching dope, a spare wheel, and two 
extra tires and punctureproof tubes, together with a full 
kit of tools 


on are quite another thing. No passenger automo- 


ECAUSE the water, gas, and oil are bulky there is a 
B tendency among desert-going hunters to pack fuel and 
water for the whole party on one truck. Do not be guilty 
of this. Invariably when the main camp is reached, the 
various parties will hunt in different directions, using all 
the cars, and are courting disaster unless each machine is 
kept fully equipped with tools, gasoline, and drinking 
water. 

The best busses for desert hunting are 1-ton or 11!,-ton 
trucks. They are not especially easy-riding, in fact are 
plenty bumpy, but their powerful low-speed motors and 
heavy construction ideally adapt them to the tough going 
of the cactus country. The steel body covered with a tarp 
supported on bows affords good protection to the camp 
gear, the grub, and the dudes, and everything considered 
I'd much rather use the pick-up truck than any other type 
of machine. U. S. Cavalrymen—that is, those divisions re- 
cently mechanized—-have the best version of the desert car 
that I have seen. This is their so-called commander car, a 
high-wheeled doorless touring type with four-wheel drive, 
and built as staunchly as a tank. (Continued on page 85) 
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One Vote tor Rabbit Pie 


OD bless America! Bless it for 
plump, corn-fed mallards 
winging their way to the 
rushy fastnesses of the Sweet- 

water—for the sweet piping calls of 
Hungarian partridge, rising as one bird 
from the Manitoba wheat fields—for 
pert bobwhites exploding like feathered 
bombshells from the brush heaps of 
Dixie—-for grouse and prairie chickens 
flushing from every thicket along the 
northern rim of states. 

Bless it, too, for fat honkers grazing 
in fields of winter wheat that border 
the big, muddy Missouri, for the lash- 
ing rise of rainbow trout in the tum- 
bling streams of the Sierras, for rus- 
tling honey-locust seed pods that tell of 
feeding fox squirrels. Yes, and bless it 
once more for a genie, clothed in light 
brown fur that bobs its way through 
all those memories. Whether the cover 
is weed patch or thicket, the ground 
squidgy with mud or powdered with 
frozen whiteness, he is there. Persist- 
ently yet unobtrusively plentiful; like 
the air you breathe. 

A pepper-and-salt brown he is, this 
gnome with the soft cotton cushion he 
carries to sit on. Found in every state 
in the Union, in twenty-nine of them he 
is classed as a game animal and pro- 
tected by law as he raises another har- 
vest of succulent rabbit pies, while in 
many other states he is so plentiful 
that he needs no protection. 


N THE days of my youth, it was cus- 

tomary for grown-ups to look along 
the northeast corner of their noses at 
the lowly sport of rabbit hunting. That 
was kid stuff, they let me know—yet I 
gloried in every minute of it, and de- 
spite their determined derision I noticed 
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Boyish sport, but hard to beat—legging it after 


that they smacked their chops as loudly 
as any when the fragrance of rabbit pie 
permeated the kitchen. When Mother 
set out immense platters of rabbit a la 
Virginia, they drooled in anticipation. 
But fried rabbit—with onions—that 
was my dish! 


O, WHEN Cecil Monroe suggested a 
S go at the dodging brown will-o’-the- 
wisps, it took only a few minutes to re- 
vive a yearning for the major sport of 
my youth. Midway of pulling on a layer 
of woolens against the nose-crinkling 
bite of a South Dakota winter, I thought 
of the boy, a brown-eyed 
replica of myself as a 
youth when it came to love 
of hunting. A glance out 
the back window discov- 
ered him very busy, with 
a home-fashioned hockey 
stick in his mittened 
hands, escorting a chipped 
and battered puck about 
the casual sheet of ice on 
a vacant lot. But not too 
busy to go rabbit hunting. 

When we called for Ce- 
cil I found he'd already 
thought of taking his eld- 
est along, so it was a four- 
some that descended on 
the rabbit fastnesses along 
the “Big Ditch.’ Dug orig- 
inally to drain a stretch 
of bog for farming, the 
ditch has long since taken 
its place at the head of 
the local list of man’s ma- 
jor follies. Sure, it drained 






Up and at him! Cecil and the 
boys push after a bunny that 
slipped over the hill ahead 





By 
BERT 
POPOWSKI 


cottontails along a windy South Dakota ridge 


the land. Then the water level fell a 
dozen feet in as many years, the drought 
years came, and millions of ducks de- 
serted their former haunts, the net re- 
sult being such a scrabbling about fora 
single webfoot as you have never seen, 
where previously there had been plenty 
of quackers for everyone. But it had 
produced wonderful pheasant and rab- 
bit cover! 

The ringneck season was long since 
gone, and we paid no heed to the birds 
rising ahead. What drew our intent 
interest was a welter of neat tracks in 
the snow—and the little brown ghosts 
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that were probably not very far away. 

Cecil yelped first, a heart-warming 
yell from his path along the east bank 
of the ditch. Then I saw the bunny 
half-tumble down the slope and start 
up the other side. One shot, then an- 
ither, and he rolled back to the bottom. 
An exultant rebel yell came from Cecil, 
to be strangled in sheer surprise as an- 
ther bunny burst out of its knee-deep 
hiding place in the snow and darted 
uway amid clumps of sweet clover and 
willow cover. Cecil’s gun came up, but 
that fleeting shape was long gone. 

My mouth was open to chide him 
about it, but the sound of two quick 
shots in the center of the ditch stopped 
me. John was running forward, then 
the dying bunny catapulted upward as 
he tossed it above the grassy cover. I 
ran over and helped him admire his first 
kill of the day. 

“You always should bleed them as 
quickly as possible,” I suggested. “Some 
people like to use a knife to cut the 
jugular vein, but that’s both messy and 
slow. Here’s the way I do it.” I grabbed 
the rabbit by both hind feet and decapi- 


tated it with a sharp, whip-cracking 
snap. The long-eared head went flying 


a dozen yards, and the severed blood 
vessels bled profusely for some seconds. 


ws OLD him up just a moment,” I 
4 said, producing a knife. One long 
stroke opened the body cavity, two 
short ones freed the vent, and the job 
was done. Another sharp snap and the 
entrails were sent flying; whereupon I 
finished the job by slitting one hind 
leg in front of the Achilles cord, passing 
the other hind paw through it, and 
hanging the rabbit on my belt by the 
loop so made. Then I explained: “If a 
single shot penetrates the intestines, the 
half-digested matter leaks out and per- 
meates the meat. This way, it doesn’t 
have time to do that. And a lung-shot 
bunny is messy to clean, too, if you 
wait till later. Sometimes it’s a good 
idea to scoop the body cavity full of 
snow, as soon as it’s cleaned, but it’s 
cold enough today so it will be cooled 
out in ten minutes.”’ 

“Let me do the next one, Dad,” sug- 
gested John. And I knew the lesson of 


When John (right) misses one 
with his shotgun, Sherwood's 


.22 rifle reaches out for it 
Thick cover, but if Cecil's 
target crosses that clearing 


chead it'll be a dead rabbit! 






properly dressing at least one kind of 
game had been learned. 

Together we climbed the west bank 
and went on. Cecil and Sherwood had 
angled off into the clover cover after a 
fleeing bunny and were just veering 
back to the ditch. A hundred yards 
farther along I saw a trail, hard-packed 
by the passing of successive feet, lead- 
ing off toward a cornfield. 


AREFULLY circling each corn 
C shock, I found one where a bunny 
trail went into a notch between two 
bundles but didn’t come out. I kicked 
into the hole once. Nothing happened. 
I kicked again, and two rabbits burst 
out the opposite side and ran beside 
each other for twenty yards. Just as I 
thought I might score a double, they 
separated, and my shot charge raked a 
puff of fleecy snow into the air. A quick 
second shot sent one bunny rolling, and 
I turned to the other. He dodged behind 
a shock, and when I went to rout him 
out I found his hustling trail leading 
straight into a burrow that grew a 
beard of hoarfrost about its doorway. 
He was safe. 

Another shot came from the ditch, 
and I picked up my kill and hustled over 
that way, beheading the bunny as I 
went. John was hefting his second rab- 
bit, and a pleased grin split his face 
from ear to ear. “I saw him right at the 
mouth of his den,’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The 


shot kicked him away from it, and then 
be rolled all the way to the bottom of 
the ditch.” 

“Here, you fix both of them,” 
gested, holding up my kill and offering 
my knife. And fix them he did, shuck- 


I sug- 
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ing out entrails in a thoroughly work- 
manlike manner and then slitting the 
hind legs to make a carrying harness. 

The next half hour was a lazy one, 
with only one fleeting bunny sighted by 
our half of the party. Cecil and Sher- 
wood were finding them, as their re- 
peated shots attested. Finally we turned 
toward a small clump of willows with 
one large elm growing in the middle. 
Just as the first limber willow branches 
sprang back at me, I saw a cottontail 
making a jump behind the elm. My gun 
came up and I waited for him to emerge 

but he never did. 

I circled the elm and the reason was 
plain. His burrow led between the 
gnarled a doorway barely big 
enough to admit his family, as attested 
by the polished bark about the entrance 
and the slivers gnawed off the encir- 
cling roots. Another one out of reach! 

A distant shot snapped my head up 
just in time to see Sherwood run for- 
ward and pick up a still-kicking bunny. 
Our partners were coming back. We 
waited for them in the shelter of the 
willows, for the sky had turned dim and 
a spit of snow was coming out of the 
north. 


ECIL was winded from his side trip 
C into knee-deep snow amid the 
clover cover. “Let’s have lunch 
here,’ he suggested. ‘It’s sheltered and 
I want to rest a bit anyway.” So we 
dug sandwiches out of hunting coats 
and sat about my rabbit’s elm-root den 
entrance while we munched them. 
Cecil looked at our kill. “Say, that’s 
a good idea; cleaning them while they’re 
warm. Maybe (Continued on page 78) 
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Black Bill himself — trout fisher- 
man, trapper, and ginseng raiser. 
But it's daily duels with rattlers 
that make life really hum for him 








By BEN EAST 















Once roused, the snake keeps up 
his clatter until the argument 
is settled one way or the other 


HERE are men whose jobs I envy 

men with whom I'd trade in a 

minute if I had the chance, and 

maybe pay a little premium on 

the deal. But Black Bill Venzol isn’t 

one of ’em. He's welcome to his calling 

for all of me, Black Bill is, and I've a 

hunch the rest of you will feel the 

same way when you've finished hear- 
ing about him. 

Black Bill's home is a snug log cabin 
on the upper reaches of the White- 
water River, Minnesota. The White- 
water comes down through a steep- 
walled, timbered valley in Winona 
County, raging across low bars, fret- 
ting and cutting at clay banks, to spill 
into Old Man River thirty odd miles 
below Pepin Lake, near the head of 
the Upper Mississippi Wildlife Refuge. 
It's a good brown-trout stream, the 
Whitewater, and the chances are that 
if you ever pay a call on Black Bill, 
it'll be as a trout fisherman. 

The road that leads up to his cabin 
starts out by being a pretty fair high- 
way down at the foot of the valley, 
deep in the Mississippi bluff country; 
but gradually it peters out to a rutted 
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wagon trail. <A car can follow it 
as far as Black Bill’s cabin, but 
only at considerable agony. The 
walking is better. At that, Bill 
manages to negotiate the trip to 
town now and again in a Model 
T of uncertain vintage and 
loose joints. Moreover, about a 
mile below his cabin the road 
crosses the Whitewater on a 
“low bridge.” <A low bridge in 
that section of Minnesota is a 
plain slab of concrete laid down 
on the river bottom to build the 
bottom up high enough for ford- 
ing. The idea of crossing that ‘' 
ford in a car when the muddy 
May freshets are boiling down 
the river is enough to turn back all 
save the most determined angler; so the 
fishermen who find their way up to 
Black Bill’s place in the course of a 
summer are not exactly legion. 

Bill lives a comfortable, if somewhat 
solitary, existence there at the head of 
the valley, tending a patch of wild gin- 
seng, baking his own bread, catching 
more trout and bigger trout than any 
other fisherman on the Whitewater. 





Above him the road runs out co! 


pletely. No traffic goes past. It 


stops in his front yard, what little 


there is of it. 
In winter Black Bill’s job isn't 


bad. He runs a trapline through t! 


bluff country and takes an average 
or a little better than average—cat 
of red and gray fox, skunk, coon al 
other pelts. Hard work, but rewardil 

It’s when spring comes to the upp 
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Venzol uses a pair of gaffs, homemade 
from slim poles and heavy fishhooks, 
to snag rattlers from their crevices. 
Sometimes, as on the opposite page, 
he'll bag one alive for a collector 


Below, the furious snake shrinks back 
into his hiding place, preparing to 
strike futilely at the goff. Bill has 
always kept his distance—except twice 
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Mississippi, when the Whitewater is 
running bank full, when the late April 
sun is beginning to strike warm on the 
limestone ledges along the rim of the 
bluffs, that Bill’s calling gets outside 
the range of an ordinary man’s ambi- 
tion. 

From April to October, Black Bill is 
a professional rattlesnake hunter. 

There are timber rattlers in Winona 
County, plenty of ’em, and the county 
pays a bounty on them. Fifty cents a 
head, and the tail has to go along if 
you want to collect. 

That doesn't sound so tough, you say. 
Killing off twenty or thirty rattlers in 
the course of a summer isn’t such a bad 
assignment. Maybe not. But when you 
account for, and collect bounty on, 411 
timber rattlesnakes in one season, that’s 
a different story. And that happens to 
be the number Black Bill did in, one 
lucky year. 

Black Bill doesn’t find his snakes by 
accident. He hunts them as skillfully 
and persistently as a _ setter hunts 
grouse. He knows their haunts and 
their habits—where they will be found 
at a certain time of day, where they 
den in winter, where an _ individual 
Snake is hanging out at any given sea- 
son. Only usually the snake doesn’t 
hang out long in one place. Bill sees 
to that. 

His snake-hunting equipment is sim- 
ple and practical. It consists of two 
Straight, peeled sticks about the size 
of « man’s thumb, one six feet long, 


the other four. 

To the end of 
the longer stick 
is attached a big 
sturdy fishhook, 
with the barb filed 
off and the point honed as sharp as an 
awl. This is the implement with which 
Bill brings the rattlers out of their hid- 
ing places in the crannies and crevices 
of rock ledges. The shorter stick is for 
killing purposes. 

In a hip pocket Bill carries an ordi- 
nary flat tobacco can. In that he brings 
home the only parts of his catch re- 
quired by the bounty law—the head 
and rattles. Occasionally he gets an 
order, from a museum or a collector, for 
a live snake. In that case he tucks a 
burlap bag under one arm, finds the 
snake, works it into the bag, and goes 
on with his hunting. 

The limestone ledges, well up toward 
the top of the high bluffs, are the favor- 
ite hangout of the timber rattlers. Bill 
combs the vicinity of these ledges from 
morning till night, day after day all 
summer long. Often he walks fifteen or 
twenty miles in a day of snake hunt- 
ing and he does not always return to 
his cabin at night. 

Wherever there are piles of loose rock 
along the ledges there are likely to be 
snakes. An old wagon road, oxbowing 
back and forth up the side of a moun- 
tain, riprapped with flat slabs of lime- 
tone years ago to save the rutted road- 
bed from erosion, is a favorite hunting 
ground. Bill follows every old road of 
that kind he comes upon, keeping just 
on the downhill side, working along 
slowly and quietly, poking into crevices, 
peering ahead at flat slabs where a 
snake would be likely to crawl out for 


Snaring timber rattlers on the rock ledges is 


Black Bill Venzol’s idea of a good occupation! 
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a sun bath, as rattlers love to do. 

He wears no boots or leggings, takes 
no precautions against a mishap save 
the safeguards thrown up by his alert- 
ness and knowledge of snake ways. 
Sooner or later he finds a rattler. What 
happens after that is just regular busi- 
ness with him, but it would make the 
hair crawl on the back of many a man’s 
neck. 

Maybe the snake is sunning on a 
flat rock when Bill comes along. May- 
be it’s lying half hidden behind a tangle 
of vines and brush. Maybe it heard him 
coming and managed to slip down into 
a dark cranny between the rocks. 

In any event, the chances are he'll 
hear it before he sees it. Nature has 
given those snakes a great device for 
letting you know when you get too 
close. They sound off as soon as you 
come near enough to disturb them, and 
keep on sounding off until the affair is 
finished, one way or another. 

At the first dry, husky note of the 
rattle, Black Bill stops like a setter on 
point. Before he moves again he lo- 
cates the snake. If the rattler is out in 
the open within Bill's range, the snake 
hook reaches like a salmon gaff in the 
hands of a New Brunswick guide and 
the show is half over. 

If the snake is under cover Bill lo- 
cates him by sound. Maybe he’s so far 
back in a rock heap that a few flat 
stones have to be turned over and 
heaved aside in getting down to him. 
He'll have to be deep if he hopes to keep 
his head! Finally Bill works down to 
where he can prod in with the hook and 
make contact. The rattling rises in a 
sudden, savage frenzy; and out of the 
heap of rubble Black Bill pulls fifty 
cents’ worth of fighting-mad rattle- 
snake, writhing, striking at the stick 
and anything else that comes within 
reach. 

A man is supposed to be able to get 
used to anything, but I entertain strong 
doubts about (Continued on page 92) 
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HAT with 

all - round 

champions, 

all-round 
guns, all-round field 
dogs, etc., the old say- 
ing, “Jack of all trades, 
master of none,” is 
coming in for quite a 
beating these days. But 
I still think it’s true so 
far as hounds go any- 
way. 

Not long ago, I was 
driving through the La 
Brea lion country of 
California with a car- 
ful of hounds, seven ex- 
perienced dogs and two puppies. At a 
stop an old mountaineer approached the 
car and looked over the cargo. 

‘“‘H-m-m,” he said. “I need a deer dog. 
How's fer sellin’ me one of yours?” 

“These are lion hounds,” I told him. 

“Do for deer and bear, too, wouldn't 
they? After all, a hound’s a hound, and 
a hound'll track any game,’ won't it?” 

“Some hounds will,”’ I explained, “but 
they're not much good. If you take your 
hounds out on a deer hunt, for instance, 
you don't want ‘em chasing off on every 
lion track they cross. No, sir, the only 
good hound is a one-track hound.” 

The mountaineer grunted, uncon- 


The author watches his dogs 
worry the carcass of a cou- 
gar which they've run down 
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vinced. Probably he thought I was just 

ornery, and didn't want to sell him a 

dog. Which was partly true; I knew 

that if he went hunting behind one of 

my hounds he'd come back with cougar 
or nothing. 

For my dogs are specialists—-I make 
them specialists. Except for the pup- 
pies, which haven't yet learned their 
lion lessons, they stick to lion tracking. 
You couldn't pry one off onto deer or 
elk or bear on a bet. And if I were 
training hounds for deer they'd stick to 
deer trails, although lion tracks crossed 
it every ten feet. 

Now, hounds don’t decide, early in 


life, what they want to trail in the fu- 
ture, and stick to that. They take to 
hunting naturally, but it’s the trainer 
who makes them specialists. If you 
want a deer dog you must train him on 
deer, and never permit him to brea 
on a fox scent. That takes plenty 
running and hard work, sometimes, | 
you must stop him once and for all. 
On the other hand, I had one Walker 
pup that I was breaking in to the lion 
pack, and he seemed determined to run 
deer. I had put him in on two lion kills, 
and had the pack on an old track one 
day, the puppy with them. They lost 
the trail while crossing a clearing, and 


as 
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that momentary slow-down the pup- 
y hit a deer track, and off he went. I 
iw him circling downhill and in my 
irection, so I raced off and caught him 
ibout 200 yards below. 

Later he tried it again and once more 
1 went after him, bringing him back to 

e pack and putting him on lion scent. 
| thought it might finally dawn on him 

hat I was after, but in a short time he 

is off again. I concluded that his was 
n extreme case. Accordingly, when I 

.ught him I gave him a licking and led 
him to the point where the dogs had lost 
the scent. After some search I found a 
lion track, called the older dogs, and set 
them off on it. In a moment they were 
baying excitedly, and I released the pup. 
He took up the trail and from then on 
never broke from a lion trail. Had I 
waited too long for him to get the idea 
himself very likely I could never have 
cured him. 

Now, nearly any hound will run a 
deer readily, and the majority will tree 
bears. But lion-hunting methods are 
something else again. With deer, your 
dog starts to work after your shot; with 
the lions, the shooting ends the chase. 
If you cripple a deer, let the dog smell 
the blood; he’ll take the trail and follow 
it. It is my experience, however, that 
hounds will usually run deer too hard, 
often leading the hunter an extremely 
long chase. I’m speaking, of course, of 
states where it’s legal to use dogs on 
deer. 


ELL, how shall we start a pup 

off on the one kind of game he’s 
destined to chase? I’ve been successful 
in applying the principle, ‘familiarity 
breeds contempt,” to develop single- 
mindedness in a pup by permitting him 
to associate, in the kennel, with the game 
in which I want him to lose interest. For 
instance, I have placed a fox in the yard 
with several puppies, chaining him near 
a refuge into which he could escape if 
the dogs got nasty. After a few days the 
puppies ignored him, and they later car- 
ried that contempt to the trail. Obvious- 
ly, that system won’t work with game 
animals that might injure the pups. 
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Setters and pointers require a great 
deal of preliminary training before you 
can take them into the field, but hounds 
need very little. Some of it will be 
actually done on the trail. Since you'll 
be traveling behind them over rough 
country or through forests you'll have 
to train them to respond to shots or to 
the horn. On the first few trips, give 
them a bit of food when they come in. 


fb TEACH dogs to tree, two little 
tricks may help whet their interest. 
If you have a hide of the game on which 
your pups are going to specialize, throw 
it among them and let them chew it for 
a short period, repeating the procedure 
on several days. Chewing a lion hide, 
for instance, arouses a desire for lion 
to the exclusion of other game. After 
my pups have had a number of sessions 
with the lion skin I lead them to the 
base of a tree in the branches of which 
I’ve concealed a lion hide attached to a 
long cord. I take my stand among the 
pups and fire a shot up into the tree, 
and then an assistant jerks the skin 
down into the midst of the dogs. As 
they pounce upon it I walk among them, 
encouraging them with pats and words 
of praise. Then, after a moment, we 
take the skin away from them. 

I said before that a hound should be 
trained on one animal and that one 
alone, but there’s an exception to the 
rule. I’ve used it successfully in teach- 
ing hounds to tree. That trick is start- 
ing the dogs out on coons, because they 
are easy to catch. Let your pups chase 


















After hours of trailing the hounds have treed a cat, 


and Tant steadies his heavy automatic for the kill 


a coon to a tree; there they can smeil 
his scent on the trunk, perhaps see him 
among the open branches. After a short 
wait either jump or shoot the animal 
out. If he jumps and trees again, the 
dogs will give chase. This time shoot, 
bringing the coon down among the dogs 
as a reward for their efforts. 

When your dogs are a year old, they 
will be ready to take to the mountains. 
You should have at least two older, ex- 
perienced hounds for each youngster. 
These veterans may be anywhere from 
two to six or seven years old for bear, 
and for lion in country where the beasts 
are easily caught. In California, lion 
dogs usually burn out by the fifth year 

our California lions can run long dis- 
tances! In Oregon and Washington, I 
usually can catch a lion in less than an 
hour on a fresh trail; in California the 
time may stretch out to a day and night. 
But older dogs are good for deer, or 
for bears and other less vicious game. 

I start a pup by taking him along a 
track, forcing him to stay with me until 
the pack has treed or grounded game. 
If he fails to heed spoken commands, I 
don’t hesitate to throw sticks or rocks 
at him. He may tuck his tail and give 
me a woebegone look, but he’ll come 
back. Better that he resent my action 
than rush in, tired, to be chewed up. 
Soon the mere threat of a stick or stone 


will check him. 

Once in game country, send the older 
dogs ahead. After they ground a lion 
against rocks, or tree it, turn the pups 
loose. That will (Continued on page 82) 






A good hound seldom spares himself, so the train- 
er must watch that a dog doesn't run his pads raw 




















A guide can meet you, transport all your duffel, 
and take you to the best fishing or hunting spots 


O AUTOMOBILE tires. No new 
automobiles. 

Are you wondering just what these 
emergency regulations are going to do 
to your fishing this spring and your 
hunting next fall? Undoubtedly. And 
some fifteen million other sportsmen 
are pondering the same problem. 

There is no question at all that great 
changes are imminent in the manner 
in which we get our sport. Already 
there is a decided decrease in the num- 
ber of pleasure cars on the roads. This 
decrease will be accelerated as time 
goes on and tires now in use wear out. 
OUTDOOR LIFE has received a number of 
letters from readers who worry as to 
the effect the regulations will have upon 
their outings. Strangely enough, some 

















Gasoline and oil aren't your only expenses— 
the hidden costs of an auto are even greater 


of these sportsmen do not envision any 
method of transportation other than 
the automobile, and fear that their out- 
door activities in the future will have to 
be curtailed, if not given up entirely. 
We have become so accustomed to 
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thinking of the automobile as a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury that we for- 
get that we have not had it always, yet 
those of us who hunted and fished be- 
fore we ever owned a car never felt its 
lack, nor did we have to deny ourselves 
our fishing and hunting. The automo- 
bile pleasure car has been in really com- 
mon use only during the last fifteen or 
twenty years. Prior to that time we 
sportsmen relied almost entirely upon 
the railroads to carry us to our fishing 
and hunting grounds. We traveled in 
comfort, in greater safety than on mod- 
ern, crowded highways, and got to our 
destinations even more quickly than we 
do today in our cars. Railroad trains 
run on schedule, and almost invariably 
get you where you want to go at the 
time promised. But no motorist can 
guard against traffic delays, punctures, 
and the minor mechanical failures that 
often make long trips even longer. 
Furthermore there is a real nervous 
strain in driving a car long distances 
which the railroad traveler never ex- 
periences. 

Most motorists, in reckoning the cost 
of a trip, figure only the cost of the gas 
and oil, but the hidden cost is even larg- 
er—depreciation and wear on renewable 
parts such as tires. It is common among 
business concerns, whose salesmen use 
automobiles in making their rounds, to 
allow a flat rate of 5 cents a mile for 
running cost. Railroads charge 2 or 3 
cents a mile less. So, in making a 
500-mile trip, you might save $15 on 
mileage cost alone. Furthermore you 
do not have to hunt for a suitable stop- 
ping place for the night while on the 
road. Sleeping accommodations and 
diner are with you on a through train. 

Sportsmen often argue that an auto- 
mobile takes you to the very spot you 
want to go to for your fishing or hunt- 
ing. Yes, it does that. But the railroads 
know the good spots too. They can take 
you to stations that are names on the 
map but no more—places that consist 
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merely of a small frame station building 
and a cabin or two—the homes of sec- 
tion hands. It is in such localities that 
you find the really good fishing or hunt- 
ing. 

Are we getting soft? Twenty years 
ago a lot of us arose before dawn, took 

















Plenty of men are going to discover that rail- 


roads are quick, comfortable, and convenient! 


the newspaper train to some hamlet up 
country where was a lake or stream 
with good fishing, got off the train at 
the dingy little railroad station, shivered 
there till daylight, then walked a mile or 
two to the fishing water—and thought 
nothing of it. Many of us are going to 
go back to doing that this year. It has 
been nice, of course, to step from door- 
step to car and from car to bank of 
stream or shore of lake, but when we 
get so soft that we’re unwilling to hike 
a couple of miles in order to try for that 
big trout that we know lurks under t 

log jam at the bend of the stream, then 
it will be time for us to give up our 
fishing. We will know then that we 
can’t take it, that we like our comfort 
better than we like our fishing. Wal 

ing has (Continued on page ¢ 
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A sign of spring, that pailful 
of young trout tumbling into 
newly thawed waters, and also 
a promise of lively action and 
full creels to come... we hope! 
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MAKING FISHING A 
YEAR-ROUND HOBBY 


No mere spring-and-summer fishing 
enthusiasts are these members of 
the Long Beach, Calif., Casting 
Club. To help pass the winters, 
they hold fly-tying sessions in 
their clubhouse in a city park, 
with Dr. Leroy Winters, an expert 
member, to instruct them in the 
intricacies of feathers, fur, and 
silk. Maybe they don't improve 
on professionally tied products, 
but they have fun inventing new 
patterns to try on their favorite 
waters in the coming season. And 
for those who want to keep in top 
form there's a fine casting pool 
on the grounds outside the club 
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from old-time 
Northwestern Indians, a British Colum- 
bia reader hewed this | 2-foot canoe out 
of a giant cedarlog found on the beach, 
using saw, ax, and adze. It cost $4, and 
has made long sail-and-paddle voyages 
in rough water around Vancouver Island 








WELCOME BREATHER 


Swimming—for reasons best known 


to himself—lengthwise down Beaver £ 







Lake, Ont., this porcupine never- 
theless enjoyed a rest on a paddle 
offered him by a canoeist—enjoyed 
it so much, in fact, that he tried 
to climb right on up and into the 
boat until the paddle was dropped 













IT TAKES TRAINING 


Wild eagerness yet superb control 
show in every line of the setter m 
at right, holding his place obedi- . 
ently as a hen pheasant flushes 
suddenly from a Wisconsin field 
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HOW A DEER’S ANTLERS GROW 
— FROM BUMPS TO HUGE BEAMS 


HERE’S no secret about the fact that deer produce 

new antlers each year—but few of us have actually 

seen it happening. Here’s a revealing step-by-step 
record of the process—probably the most complete ever 
published—photographed by Bonnycastle Dale Jr. in Nova 
Scotia. This white-tail shed his old antlers in January. 
Beginning as mere lumps in mid-April, the new set grows 
slowly until September, when the velvet drops off in ropes 
to reveal a fine pair of five-pointers. 

Although the deer is fully wild, he’s spent most of 
his six or seven years around Dale’s old farm and or- 
chard on the Clyde River, so that Dale was able to lure 
him up to the camera for each shot with apples. How- 
ever, the buck may never be so trusting again, for when 
a party of hunters approached the farm last fall, Dale 
dashed out in shirt sleeves and slippers and chased his 
puzzled deer friend a 
mile into a swamp so he 
wouldn't be too easy a 
target for the hunters. 
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Boarding their streamline train in New York, with nine days of fun Welcome West Palm Beach! So successful was the first tournament, a year ago 
in prospect, the fishermen wasted little time getting acquainted that four fifths of the contestants returned for this one, and brought friend 


The sailfish were on hand 
too, and not far offshore 
for the Gulf Stream come 
in close here. Captains of 
the charter fleet are fish 
locating experts and good 
conservationists, Schafe 
reports, and all toss back 
small fish not hurt by the 
hook. The one at left was 
undersize, so back he went 


Art Keil, below, used extra- 
heavy tackle to make his 
sailfish jump for some mov- 
ie cameramen, but most 
of the fish hooked didn't 


need any special urging! 





Below, a nice one coming in by the beak. The sailfishing recently has been the best in 
local history, and the 15! anglers took 226 fish all told, throwing back a good many 
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FIRST STOP 
SAILFISH 


MILLIONAIRE’S game, they used to call 
A the thrilling, action-packed sport of sail- 
fishing, but no longer. For here are the 
exploits of 151 entrants in the second annual 
Silver Meteor Sailfish Tournament, who got a lux- 
urious train ride from New York to Florida and 
back, food and lodging at a fine hotel, and four 
days of top-flight fishing aboard West Palm 
Beach’s big charter-boat fleet—all for a little 
more than $100 apiece. (No, that’s not chicken 
feed, but figure what your last long-range fishing : ’ , 
jaunt cost you!) To let you in on the fun, OUTDOOR - es 
LIFE sent Ned Schafer and his camera on the trip On the city dock, just across the street from the hotel. A boat was provided 
. and these striking pictures are the result! for every four fishermen, so that all had room to troll, fight fish, or lounge 


This was the tournament's most exciting moment, with Schafer on the spot to catch it. A big sail, Killer bait—a small mullet with hooks 
still full of fight, leaped almost in its captor's face just as he was about to pull it on board exposed, rigged to splash but not spin 


Outward bound, the fleet makes a stirring picture. Contest- 
ants traveled a total of 496,800 man-miles by rail, another 
3,500 trolling, but figures can't express the fun they had 
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The firing line, where nearly 400 men and women from all over the East compete. Boss Johnson, sports- 
man and radio outdoor commentator who heads the association, is credited with originating these meets 


Contrast: "Dad" Neidner, maker of fine modern 
rifles and muzzle-loaders, who once fought In- 
dians, talks things over with a young soldier 


CaS ets, 


A local pastor holds his services on the field 


eee eS ; : 
Harold W. Porter, featured inanOUTDOOR = Some like ‘em old or new. This devotee of the 


LIFE article last year, records his tourna- cap and ball sports a jacket plastered with 
ment wins on a powderhorn he carved himself awards for proficiency with modern firearms 


LOYAL FANS OF THE MUZZLE-LOADER 


NY good marksman loves his rifle; yet even among shooters it’s hard to 
A match the enthusiasm of the muzzle-loading clan. Some are honored 
veterans like Adolph Neidner, others are youngsters attracted by the 
romantic history of the Kentucky rifle. Some buy their guns from noted makers, 
others build their own, with typical American genius, from junk-yard findings. 
And all turn out to make the meets of the National Muzzle Loading Rifle Asso- 
ciation among the most colorful of sporting events. Here are glimpses of a re- 
cent meet, held—fittingly—at the village of Friendship in the sleepy southern 
Indiana hills that once echoed the bark of Daniel Boone’s long Kaintuck’. 


Picturesque garb and names are popular. At Cars cram the cow pasture around the tent 
left, ‘Hoss Thief" Miller Bedford shows his where women of Friendship's Baptist Church 
gun toa pair of buckskinned modern Boones serve meals and show off their needlework 
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THERE‘S SOME 
MISTAKE HERE! 


Fishing a small bass stream 
Arthur Adams of Miami, Fia., 
(left) was surprised to reel 
in this load of poison—a big 
deadly, cottonmouth moccasin 
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A SHORT SHORT 
HUNTING STORY 


An "anecdote" is Ken Utter's 
name for the pint-size brush 
on a fox he shot near Moline, 
Ill Why the name? Well, as 
Utter explains it, an anec- 
dote is a short, funny tale! 








GET CASH FOR YOUR PHOTOS 


We pay first-class rates for 


striking, unusual pictures that 


fit this section. Submit your 


— 


| 
| best ones to our Picture Edi- 


tor, with return postage and 









brief, complete captions. And 


plan to take more this season! 














VETERANS Wyoming rewards 2,600 


of her early settlers with 
free fishing and hunting licenses. Oldest 
are Uncle Billy Mayne (right) of Saratoga, 
96, and G. W. Garrett (left) of Dayton, 93 





FIGHTING FURY The supreme thrill of muskie fishing, vividly caught in 


a shot made by W. B. Moore, Lemoyne, Pa., at Lake 
Traverse, Ont. Desperate to throw the hook, the finned tiger roils the water at 
right with his tail to gain speed, then leaps skyward with steel-springed power 

















By JORGE GARAY SILVA, Mexico City, Mex. 





fO)n a wild-pig hunt “Whe 
in the mountains - ‘ 
near Mascota, Jalisco; 
(Mexico) and near the |) 
volcano of Colima, 
we were separated 
into several parties. 
Ours had been 
having little luck 
when we sent a 
soldier with four 
peons and two mon- 
gre dogs into the 
rush to drive the <, 
game toward us. ~ 
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IN PICTURES 


DOUBLE PERIL ON A PIG HUNT 


This Happene 





WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 


TOLD THIS WAY | 
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1 1F WE DIDNT GET ANY 


* PIGS NOR THE EARTHQUAKE 
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New Englands First Elk Hunt 


HE cold New England sunrise of 

Dec. 17, 1941, saw a strange sight 

in New Hampshire; more than 

200 hunters in the field for elk! 
Strange, because in all the history of 
New England, there had never been an 
open season on elk. Even in the lush 
early days of the country, when game 
was abundant,. and wapiti (popularly 
miscalled elk) were found as far east 
as Pennsylvania, there was none in the 
Down East states. 

None—with the exception of those in- 
troduced into a private hunting park at 
Blue Mountain, N.H., a couple of gen- 
erations ago, along with moose, deer, 
European wild boar, and other game. 
There the animals thrived, and in 1933 
the association that owns the preserve 
turned over a dozen wapiti to the State 
of New Hampshire. These were released 
in the southwestern part of the state. 
By 1941 the herd had grown to 250 head 

and had become a menace to farmers, 
eating crops in summer and damaging 
fruit trees in winter over a wide area. 

It was for that reason that the legislature last year 
decreed an open season, limiting the kill to 125 animals 
and one to a hunter. About 210 New Hampshire sports- 
men took part in the hunt, paying $5 each for permits. 

The season lasted two days, and when the shooting 
was over on Dec. 18, it was found that only forty-six elk 
had been killed: eighteen bulls and twenty-eight cows. 
This in spite of the fact that the animals—apparently 
used to immunity—showed little fear of the hunters. 

Thirty-six wapiti were killed on the opening day, most 
of them in the first hour. The largest was a bull that 
woods-dressed to 475 pounds. He had a thirteen-point 
head and an antler spread of thirty inches. 


Each successful hunter was required to bring his trophy into a state checking station for weighing 
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An exclusive 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
feature by 
JOHN E. COFFIN 























Second-largest kill of the New Hampshire hunt—465 pounds 


One of the forty-six lucky Down Easters 
and his kill. Quite a load for the car! 





The “adopted” elk became a nuisance in 
1940 when they began to bark fruit trees 
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IN ALL CASES, THE INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 





ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote, Wolver- 
ine, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear (Res.: Admiralty Island 1; 
Ist and 3rd Judicial Divisions, aggregate 2; 
rest of territory, no limits. Nonres.: Admiralty 
Island 1; rest of territory, 2). Black Bear (lst 
Judicial Division, res. 3, nonres. 2; 3rd Judicial 
Division, res. and nonres. 3; rest of territory, 
res. no limit, nonres. 3). Fishing: Rainbow, 
Steelhead, Cutthroat, and Eastern Brook Trout, 
Grayling (no size-aggregate 25, or 15 lb. and 1 
fish). Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). Li- 
censes: Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. $50. Fishing: 
Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Wild Turkey (1) opens 
Baldwin, Barbour, Butler, Choctaw, 
Conecuh, Coosa, Covington, Escambia, Greene, 
Henry, Houston, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, 
Pickens, Sumter, Washington, Wilcox, and 
Shelby Counties, and parts of Bibb, Hale, and 
Tuscaloosa Counties; rest of state c.osed entire 


20th in 
Clarke, 


month, Note: There probably will be a short 
open season in part of Jefferson County. Con- 
sult authorities for dates. Fishing: Black Bass 


(11"-10). White Lake Bass (10”-15). Rock Bass 


(4144"-15). Bream (4'%"=-25). Crappie (8-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3, 


county of res. $1; rod-and-reel fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $25, l-week $5; fishing $5, 7-day 
$2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit 
(6) Apache, Navajo, Coconino, and Yavapai 
Counties closed. Fishing: Trout (no size-10 Ib. 
and 1 fish, but not more than 15 fish) open only 
in Colorado River below Lake Mead. Black 
Bass, Channel Catfish (10”-10, but not more 
than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie, Bluegill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-aggregate 20, but not more than 20 lb. and 


1 fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and Hunting 
$3.50; hunting $2.50; fishing $1.75. Nonres.: 


Fishing and Hunting $25; small game and fish- 
ing $10; fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Wild Turkey 
(2) special archery season opens 25th; Bradley 
County closed. Fishing: Open until 15th: Black 
Bass (10”-15). Open entire month: Crappie, 
White Bass (8”-15); Rock and Warmouth Bass, 
Perch, Sunfish (no size-25); Wall-eyed Pike 
(14"-6). (Aggregate of foregoing, 25.) Chan- 
nel Catfish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1.50—not required for rabbit or squirrel. 
Fishing $1.50—required only for artificial bait. 
Nonres.: Hunting, all game except fur bearers 
$25; all game except deer, turkey, and fur bear- 
ers $15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Cougar, 
Raccoon, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail 
and Brush Rabbit (15) open in Districts 4, 4%, 
434, and 19 unless closed by proclamation. 
Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-5). Grunnion, Shad 
(no limits). Catfish (no limits; Lake County 
9”-50 lb.) District 4 closed. Black Bass (9”-5) 
only Clear Lake, Dist. 434 open. Sacramento 
Perch, Calico Bass, Crappie (no size-10) only 
Clear Lake, District 454 open. Sunfish (no size- 
25) only District 434 open. Salmon (local reg- 
ulations). Warning: District 14 closed to all 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. License re- 
quired for jack rabbit but none is necessary for 
hunting predators. 
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COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Fishing: Open until 15th: 
Whitefish (no size-10) in White River, Rio 
Blanco County only; Trout (7”-10 lb. and 1 
fish, but not more than 20 fish) in Butte Lake, 
Jackson County, only. Licenses: Res.: Small 
game and fishing $2. Nonres.: Small game and 
birds $5; fishing $3, 3-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass, 
10). Bullhead (no size-30). Alewife, Lamprey 
Eel (no limits). Licenses: Res. $3.35; nonres. 
$5.35 or fee in applicant's state, if higher. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Channel Bass (rockfish (10”-none). 
Shad (no limits). Sturgeon (4'2’-none). Her- 
ring (no limits) Delaware River and Bay only 
Eel (12”-none; Delaware River and Bay 14”- 
none). Crappie, Sunfish, Perch (no size-12). 
Carp (no limits). Licenses: Res. $1.25; nonres. 
$7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”- 
5). Bream (4-5). Licenses: Not required. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, 
Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no lim- 
it) Volusia County closed. Fishing: Black Bass 
(12”-8) Citrus, Levy, Hardee, and Sumter 
Counties closed; rest of state open until 14th. 
Bream, all species (5-20). Jack (no size-15). 
Speckle Perch (7”-20; Osceola County 8”-20). 
Pike (no size-20). (Aggregate all game fish, 
25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, coun- 
ty of res. $1.25, county other than county of 
res. $3.25; fishing $1.25—not required in county 
of res. or its boundary waters. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 10-day 
$2.25. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited in 
Alachua County. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Fishing: All 
game fish, Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, Dawson, 
Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, Lumpkin, 
Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, 
Union, Walker, White, and Whitfield Counties 
closed; rest of state open entire month: Rain- 
bow and Brown Trout (8”-20). Brook or 
Speckled Trout (7”-25). All other game fish 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state 
$3.25, county of res. $1; fishing $1.25, not re- 
quired for fishing in county of res. with worms. 
Nonres.: Hunting, state $12.50, county of issue 
$5; fishing $5.25, 30-day $2.50, 10-day $1.50. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) Benewah, Bonner, Bound- 
arv, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, and 
Shoshone Counties closed. Fishing: Large- 
mouth Black Bass (8”-15 or 15 lb. and 1 fish). 
Note: Smallmouth Black Bass closed. Salmon, 
Steelhead (no size-2) open only in waters open 


inland waters (12”- 


to year-round fishing. Perch (no size-35). 
Sturgeon (no limits). Bullhead, Crappie, Sun- 
fish (no size-25 or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Note: 


Channel Catfish closed. Warning: Changes in 
foregoing regulations are possivle. Consult local 
authorities or Dept. of Fish and Game, Boise, 
before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; 
fishing $5, 10-day $2, 


ILLINOIS 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-10). Rock or War- 
mouth Bass, Crappie (5"-25), White Bass (7”- 


25), Bluegill, Sunfish 
35). Lake Trout (1% 
(2 lb.-none). Buffalo, 
Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, 


Chub, Herring, Longjaw (no limits). 


Res. 75 cents, nonres. $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: 
(no limits). 


Red Fox, 


(no 


Carp, Bullhead, Per 


Gray 
Fishing: Black, 





size-25) 
lb.—none). 


(agereg 
Whitet 





Blac KT 
Licens: " 


Sheephead, 


Fox, Woodchu 
Kentucky, Silv 


Yellow, White, Striped Bass (10”-aggregate ¢ 


Pike-Perch (10”-6). Pike 


or Pickerel (no size- 


6). Bluegill, Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie, R 


Bass (5”-aggregate 25). 
none). 
er (no limits). 
hunting $1.50. 


Licenses 
Nonres. : 


$15.50; fishing $2.25, 14-day $1. 


day hunting prohibited. 


IOWA 


Fishing: 


size-25; Mississippi and 


Open in all waters: 


Channel Catfish (1 
Yellow Perch, Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Su 


: Res.: Fishing 
Fishing and hunting 
Warning: S 


Bullhead 


Missouri Rivers and 


inland waters of Lee County, no limits); Suck 


er, Redhorse (no size-15; 


Mississippi and Mis- 


souri Rivers and inland waters of Lee Count 


no limits); 
back, Gar, Dogfish (no li 


Sheepshead, Carp, 


Buffalo, Quil \ 


mits). Open only 


Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and inland wa 


ters of Lee County: Rock 


Sturgeon, Paddlet 


(5 lb.-none); Sand Sturgeon (1 lb.—-none); Cat 


fish (12”-15); Yellow and 
Perch (7”-15); Warmouth 
fish, Bluegill (5”-15). In 


those of Lee County, aggregate daily catch 


all fish on which there is 
daily catch limit, 25. In 
souri 
session 
daily catch limit, 30, 
res. $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: 


limit of all fish 


Coyote, 


Rivers and Lee County, 


Licenses: 


Rabbit 


Silver Bass, Crappie, 
and Rock Bass, Sun- 
inland waters except 


aggregate | 
on which there is 


a close season and a 
Mississippi and Mis 
Res. $1; nor 


(no limits). Fish- 


ing: Black, Kentucky, and Spotted Bass (1 


Crappie (7”). 
Channel Catfish (12”). 
fish, 15; in state lakes, 


Hunting $1, fishing $1. 
fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing: Black Bass 


10). Crappie (8”-15). 


LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). 


Yellow Perch, 
(Aggregate all 
10.) 
Nonres.: Hunting $7; 


(11”~10). 
Rock Bass, Jack Saln 
or Wall-eyed Pike, Striped Bass (no size-15 
Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $2.50, 7-day $1. 


Bluegill 
gam 


Licenses: Res 


Trout (7"- 





Yellow Bass, 
Sunfish (5”-1 


Licenses: Res.: Angling, $1; nonres., fishing $2 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bear, Bobcat, 
Lynx (no limits). 


tire month. Fishing: Ice 


under varying regulations, 
Inland 
Game, Augusta, for booklet of inland ice f 
Licenses: Res.: 
$2.15; hunting $1.15; fishing $1.15. 
game $15.15; birds and small game $10.15; fish- 
Warning: Sunday h 


Write Dept. of 


cies 
ing laws. 
ing $5.15, 15-day $3.15. 


ing prohibited. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Woodchuck (no limit), Garrett 


Allegany Counties closed. 


Rabbit 
Somerset Counties open entire month; 
County open until 15th; rest of state closed en- 


Loupcervier, Canada 
(4) Franklin J 
Wa 


fishing is permitt 
for designated spe- 
Fisheries 


Fishing and hunting 
Nonres.: All 


a. 





Fishing: Black Bass, in tidewater only (10"- 


20). 


Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). 
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Catfish (7”-none). Opens 15th: Shad, Hickory 
Shad, Herring (no limits) between Hog Back 
Shoals and Conowingo Dam only. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, state $5.25, county of res. $1.25; fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15.50; fishing $5.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


No fishing or hunting. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Red Squirrel (no limits). Bear, only designated 
counties open (no limit). Woodchuck (no limit) 
only Zone 1 open. Fishing: Trout lakes, trout 
streams, and pike lakes of Lower Peninsula 
closed; Lakes Erie, St. Clair, and Huron, and 
Detroit, St. Clair, and St. Marys Rivers open 
until 4th; pike lakes of Upper Peninsula open 


until 15th; all other lakes and all nontrout 
streams open entire month: Northern Pike, 
Pike-Perch (14”-5); Muskellunge (30”-none). 


Trout lakes, trout streams, and pike lakes of 
Lower Peninsula closed; pike lakes of Upper 
Peninsula open until 15th; Great Lakes and 
their connecting waters, all other lakes, and 
all nontrout stream open entire month: White 
Bass (7”-10). Whitefish (no size-7). War- 
mouth Bass (no size); Rock and Calico Bass, 
Crappie, Yellow Perch, (6”) (aggregate 25). 
Buffalo, Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Cisco, Dog- 
fish, Garfish, Herring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilot- 
fish, Redhorse, Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, 
Sucker (no limits). Mackinaw or Lake Trout 
(no size-25 lb. and 1 fish.) Note: There 
are some special limits in Great Lakes and 
their connecting waters and other designated 
waters. Licenses: Res.: Big game $2.25, small 
game $1; fishing, husband and wife $1. Nonres.: 
Big game $25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, $5, 
Zones 1, 2 and 3, $15; fishing $2, husband and 
wife $2.50; 10-day $1, husband and wife $1.50. 
Sunday hunting prohibited in some counties. 


MINNESOTA 


Fishing: Lake or Salmon Trout (no size-5). 
Perch (no limits). Note: Mississippi River and 
Lake Pepin, St. Croix Lake, and St. Croix Riv- 
er, where they form boundary waters between 
Wisconsin and Minnesota closed. Licenses: 
Res. $1, husband and wife $1.50. Nonres. $3, 
husband and wife $4.50. 


MISSISSIPPI 


No fishing or hunting. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no _ limits). 
Fishing: Opens 15th: Bluegill, Black Perch 
(no size-12); Channel Catfish (13”-8). Open en- 
tire month: Trout (8”-8) in state parks and 
other designated waters only. Warning: As a 
war measure hunting and fishing is prohibited 
in the vicinity of designated locks, dams and 
electric power plants; consult local authorities. 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting, state $2.65, 
county $1.15; hunting only $2.15; fishing only 
$1.15. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $3, 10-day 
$1, or fees charged nonres. in applicant's state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Wolverine, 
Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Licenses: None. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Fox (no 
limit). Fishing: Perch (no size-25). Carp, Buf- 
falo, Sucker (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1.10; fishing $1.10; fishing and hunting 
$1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $10.10 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant's state; fishing $2.10 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 
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INCLUSIVE 


Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 
In presenting this comprehensive sos * digest of fish and game 


laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from o 


icial sources and covering 


the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Mountain Lion, Coyote, Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: All game fish, under special 
regulations (10 lb. or 25 fish, but must not in- 
clude more than 10 trout, salmon, or other 
specified fish) open only in Lake Mead, the 
Colorado River, Walker Lake in Mineral Coun- 
ty, Pyramid and Washoe Lakes in Washoe 
County, and Lahontan Reservoir. Carp (no lim- 
its) open in all waters. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $2.50, fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10; 
fishing $3; Lake Mead only, 15-day $1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Lynx (no limits). 
Fishing: Lake Trout (15”-2; Big Diamond and 
Big Greenough Ponds and Stinson Lake 12”-2). 
Pike-Perch, only Canobie Lake open (no lim- 
its). White Perch, only Massabesic Lake open 
(no limits). Pickerel (12”-10 lb.; designated 
waters, no limits) only Lakes Winnipesaukee, 
Massabesic, Squam, Winnisquam, and Went- 
worth, and various other designated waters 
open. Note: Consult Fish and Game Dept., 
Concord, for detailed information. Yellow Perch 
(no size-—40, but not over 10 Ilb.). Cusk (no 
limits). Shad (whitefish) (no size-12). Note: 
Ice fishing is permitted during their open sea- 
sons for Lake Trout, Perch, Shad or Whitefish, 
Pickerel, and Cusk in many waters, but some 
waters are closed to all ice fishing; consult au- 
thorities. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$2.50. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting $15.15; 
fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


No fishing or hunting. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Licenses: Not required for predators. 


NEW YORK 


Fishing: Striped Bass (16”-none). Bullhead 
(no limits; Lake George and tributaries, no 
size-35), Lake George and tributaries open un- 
til 15th; rest of state open entire month. Lake 
Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Chinook Salmon, 
Quananiche (15”—none) open only in Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. Blue Pike-Perch (no limits) 
open only in Lakes Erie and Ontario and in 
Niagara River. Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”-— 
none). Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”—none). 
Sauger (no limits). Whitefish, only Lake Erie 
(134 lb.-none) and Lake Ontario (16”—none) 
open. Otsego Whitefish (no size-10 lb.). White 
Perch (no size-25; Marine District and Hudson 
River, no limits), Yellow Perch (no limits). 
Warning: There are a few local seasons and 
regulations; consult local authorities before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$2.25; fishing only $1.65. Nonres.: Fishing and 
hunting $10.50; fishing only $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits), Fishing: 
Black and Spotted Bass (12”-8; in and west of 
Alleghany, Wilkes, and Rutherford Counties 
and west of Highway 18 in Burke and Caldwell 
Counties, 10”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). 
Striped Bass (Rock) (12”-8). Muskellunge 
(22”~5) Wall-eye or Jack Salmon (15”=-5), 
Bluegill, Bream, Rock Bass, Robin, Crappie, 
Warmouth (6-20). Yellow Perch (8”-20). 
White Perch (6”-20; inland lakes 8”-20; Lake 
Waccamaw 8”-12). (Aggregate all fish, 40). 
Note: Lake Santeetlah closed to all fishing. 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $3.10; 
hunting, state $2.10, county $1.10; fishing $2.10, 
l-day 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fish- 
ing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. Warning: Sunday hunt- 
ing prohibited. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


No fishing or hunting. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Red Fox (no limit) designated 
counties closed. Gray fox (no limit). Fishing: 
Black and Spotted Bass (10”-6). White and 
Black Crappie (6”—aggregate 20). Rock Bass, 
Bluegill (5-20). Yellow Pike-Perch (13”-6; 
Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits). Mus- 
kellunge (30-2; Lake Erie Fishing District, no 
limits). Sunfish (no size-20). Catfish, Yellow 
Perch, White Bass (no size-—20; Lake Erie Fish- 
ing District, no limits). (Aggregate catch limit 
in inland waters, 25.) Note: Pymatuning Lake 
closed. Warning: Changes in foregoing regula- 
tions are possible; consult local authorities or 
Conservation and Natural Resources Commis- 
sion, Columbus, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.25, fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15.25; fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. Warning: 
Sunday hunting prohibited. 


OKLAHOMA 


Fishing: Trout (6”-25). Black Bass (10”~10). 
Channel Catfish (10’-15). Crappie (6”—15). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 25.) Note: There 
probably will be a close season of not more 
than 45 days this spring. Consult authorities 
about dates before fishing. Licenses: Res, $1.25; 
nonres. $5, 10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Silver-Gray Squirrel (5 in 7 
days) open in Multnomah, Clackamas, Marion, 
Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, Benton, Polk, 
Linn, Douglas, and Lane Counties only. Fish- 
ing: Salmon, Steelhead Trout, over 15” (15” to 
20”-15 lb. and 1 fish, but not over 15 fish, 
counted as part of trout catch; 20” and over-3). 
Trout, in designated waters only (over 10”-3). 
Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1 fish, but not over 30 
fish) Oswego Lake closed. Crappie, Catfish, 
Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 20 lb. and 1 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Three Shots and One Goose 


We ended up in a stubble field five miles 
from the place—right side up and won- 
dering if the plane could lift a goose over 
the fence when it came time to go back 
home. Turned out it couldn’t; we had to 
make other arrangements for our duffel 
and game before we could bounce over 
that fence and line out over the rugged 
bluffs of the Nebraska prairie. 

Then at Art’s lodge there had been 
introductions to a score of people, along 
with proper refreshments and a big din- 
ner that turned everybody drowsy and 
put all hands into their bunks. There had 
been no time for anybody to realize that 
beneath all the fun and horseplay a 
deadly serious competition was about to 
take place. Men were here to prove their 
hunting skill, and I know that in the 
hearts of each one there was the feeling 
that he was there to uphold the honor 
and sportsmanship of his own home state. 
Proof that the pressure builds up in these 
circumstances is found in the score made 
by the combined 
eighteen shells fired 
in the competition, 
as you will see. 

I shivered a bit 
as we stood there 
in the faint light of 
the breaking dawn, 
and it was not from 
the cold. I shoved 
my three shells 
home in my 12- 
gauge automatic 
and lowered myself 
into the pit with 
Joe Simodynes be- 
side me. I glanced 
around at the de- 
coys, and listened 
to the quacking 
ducks along the 
river as Joe pulled 
the light cover over 
our heads and 
punched little port- 
holes in the straw 
which hid us. 

It was a good lo- 
cation—a shoulder- 
deep pit dug in a 
flat hay meadow 
that lay in a wide 
bend of the river. 
Geese flying up or 
down the river 
would be inclined to 
cut across over our 
blind. If the wind were blowing, they’d 
avoid the extra labor of following the 
twisting channels of the stream and 
come right over our decoys. 

The decoys were lifelike—perhaps sev- 
enty five of them, plus two dozen silhou- 
ettes. From our peepholes they showed 
stark against the horizon, some stand- 
ing alert, some feeding, and some sitting. 
Most of them were cunningly placed so 
they were some distance upwind from 
our blind. Across the set, a long gun- 
shot away, was another pit, where Art 
Storz and my teammate, Hub, waited. 

Joe took half a dozen goose calls from 
his pocket and arranged them handily. 
He explained that he liked to have extra 
ones because their reeds grow moist 
with usage and refuse to make the 
proper sound. Joe is as particular about 
his calls as he is about his guns, and 
he is just as bad as a saxophone player 
when it comes to cherishing a good reed 
that gives him exactly the tone he 
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wants. We crouched in the pit and 
waited as the sky grew lighter and vast 
flocks of homing ducks began to drop 
into the river. No ducks came over our 
pits. 

It was well past sunup when we saw 
our first geese. They were far up the 
river, a thin, sharp line against the sky, 
coming fast. When they were half a 
mile away Joe began to call, and we 
could plainly hear their conversation. 
They passed high overhead. Three more 
flocks disdained our decoys and refused 
to be lured by Joe’s plaintive calling. 

“Not enough wind,” opined Joe. “If 
we only had a northwest wind!” By now 
the sun was shining bright and warm, 
and the sky blue was as a summer day’s. 
It was pleasant and peaceful there in 
the pit, and Joe and I talked fishing and 
hunting, and smoked cigarettes one 
after the other. The hands of Joe’s 


watch crept around to 9, and he fussily 
rearranged his calls in front of him and 
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spat disgustedly. “Damn it,” he said, “if 
we just had a little breeze. Just a little 
leaf rustler even!” 

And then it happened. The straw over 
our heads stirred faintly; a_ little 
“whoosh” of air eddied through the pit. 
Presently a tumbleweed drifted lazily 
past, and “Here they come,” whispered 
Joe. “Newcomers,” he went on. “They’re 
coming in from the north.” And sure 
enough, they were. Flying low over the 
hills, headed straight for our decoys. 

I crouched so low in the pit I couldn’t 
see the birds. I could hear Art calling 
from the other pit, and the persuasive 
sounds coming from Joe’s call increased 
in frequency. “Get ready,” he said. 

I can see him now, making that reed 
talk the language that geese under- 
stand—faster and faster as the geese 
drew closer. I could hear them answer- 
ing, gabbling among themselves as if 
they were arguing with their leader. 
Unconsciously I crouched lower and 








After the shoot. Left to right: Gov. Smith, Gov. Griswold, Art Storz, and Ed M. Hunter 


lower, depending on Joe to give me the 
signal. I know now that you can tell 
how close the geese are by watching the 
back of Joe’s neck. When it gets as red 
as a fireman’s shirt it’s time to get up 


and start shooting. But that time I 
waited for him to say “Now!” 
Hay streamed from my head and 


shoulders as I stood upright with my gun 
pointing skyward. There were twelve in 
the flock. They banked like a formation 
of military planes. Beautiful, fast, and 
big as all outdoors—or so they seemed. 

From the corner of my eye I saw the 
top of the other pit break open. Guns 
and heads emerged. The geese saw the 
trap and flared as the guns began to 
pop. Joe waited for me to shoot—and 
gentlemen, I shot my legal gunful right 
then and there. The first shot missed. 
The second connected and I saw a fat 
gander start earthward. I picked an- 
other one and touched off the shot with- 
out harming a feather. 

By that time the 
remainder of the 
flock was seventy 
yards away. Joe’s 
Magnum spoke 
once and a gander 
folded up. It spoke 
again and another 
goose came down. 
It was a long shot 
even for a 10-gauge 
Magnum. The bird 
hit the ground 
nearly 200 paces 
from the blind, and 
he was stone dead 
when he hit. 

The whole action 
had taken place ina 
dozen seconds, and 
for a time it seemed 
as if it were rain- 
ing geese. They 
were falling all over 
the place, and only 
four were left in 
the bunch that 
winged its way high 
and fast toward the 
South. 

We took stock as 


Bunte brought up 
Cocoa to retrieve 
- : oes the birds. One had 





fallen into the river, 
and water-wise Co- 
coa went in well 
below and retrieved the bird from the 
swift current. One by one he picked up 
seven more birds lying scattered over 
the meadow and delivered them to his 
master’s hand. It was beautiful work, 
and Cocoa knew it. He brought them 
in with his head up and flag flying, 
swiftly and stylishly—and danged if I 
don’t believe he counted them and 
marked them as they fell, because he 
never lost a motion and seemed to know 
it when he came to the last of them. 
Looking back, I have to confess that I 
had gone into that pit with some idea of 
getting three geese with three shots 
had even imagined how nice it would be 
if one of my shots brought down two of 
the big birds. I had in fact done quite a 
lot of imaginary shooting there in the 
blind. The very poorest result I got in 
my imaginary shooting was two geese 
But there I stood with only one dead 
goose to my credit—and I hadn’t even 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Mister. please ta he off your mask f° 


camet: But, Sahib, I am a real camel! My head is fas- 
tened on! 

DOORMAN: Sure, mister, sure. You’re a camel. Okay. Ha 
ha. Very funny. But we got to identify the guests. Quit 
clowning, mister, take off the mask. 

CAMEL: Keeper of the Gate, I swear Iam a camel! By the 
bright silver label of Paul Jones whiskey, I swear it! 
DOORMAN: Ia! If you're a camel, mister, how come you 
know anything about whiskey? 

camet: Master, I am a walking symbol of the noblest 
quality of whiskey—DRYNESS. 

poorman: Ila! Indeed! And what, may I ask, has dryness 
got to do with whiskey? 

CAMEL: Everything, Watcher in the Dark! Connoisseurs 
of whiskey demand dryness. For the dryness, or lack of 


She very best buy 
is the whiskey thats dry 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 
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sweetness, in Paul Jones whiskey brings out the full 
richness of its flavor...clear and unimpaired for your 
greater enjoyment! 

DOORMAN: So! And you come busting in here talking 
about a whiskey so rare that even the chairman of the 
greens committee couldn't afford it? 


camet: Nay! Beacon in the Night, this dry Paul Jones of 
which I speak is most moderately priced, for all the 
magnificence of its flavor. Truly, Great Sir, its price is so 
moderate and its flavor so great that wise men and con- 
noisseurs have long known Paul Jones as a great buy! 


DOORMAN: You mean almost anyone can afford this won- 
derful dry Paul Jones? Great Day! Come in! Welcome, 
My Odd Oriental! And just wait till I tell 
the bar steward about this! 
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Out he would go, fanning his broad tail 
with grim determination. Corbett finally 
waded out, against my commands, and 
lifted him in to shore. He was indeed a 
beauty, going four-and-a-half pounds. 

Corbett took the next one, and a good 
thing too, for he was a whopper. 

There we stood, that bright summer 


afternoon, on the banks of the Ohio 
River, learning something new about 
our smallmouth bass. Corbett said: 


“Who would ever have thought it?” 

After a day like that, we were so sure 
we had found an easy way to bass in 
the Ohio River that we never gave it 
another thought. But our next trip was 
an eye opener indeed. The river had 
fallen, the bear traps were up at the 
dam. There was no eddy, no current in 
the river. 

We never took a single bass! 

It was then we realized we had run 
into a new kind of fishing. These might 
be the same bass we caught so easily in 
our small streams a few years back, but 
today they were in a new environment. 
Yes, it would require some thought to 
take bass in this virgin territory. 


HE Ohio River is big. The possible 

fishing grounds are exceedingly vast. 
We were busy through the entire sum- 
mer—trying, testing, going and regoing 
to certain spots. We wanted to know. 
We wanted to be sure. 

Our success was varied. When we 
located bass, we took them rapidly and 
in great number, returning most of them 
to the water on such occasions. But a 
few things were very evident. It took a 
motorboat or an outboard motor to fish 
the river properly. It could be done by 
rowboat, but it was a slow, hard task. 
Also, a minnow-type bait seemed best. A 
pork rind was very good. A spinner 
seemed to help. All this we learned by 
experience. 

Our biggest problem was to find just 
where the smallmouth bass were. It was 
evident after many months of research 
that they traveled about quite a bit, 
seemingly in large schools. They might 
be here today and gone tomorrow. 

Of this we were sure to our entire 
satisfaction: The bass of the Ohio Valley 
streams have moved into the waters of 
the Ohio River. It is a vast and endless 
fishing territory for thousands of sports- 
men in this section of the United States! 

That was one season's findings. Then 
one night last spring Corbett came to 
my house. The new fishing season had 
just begun. It had rained hard the open- 
ing day. The larger streams were not 
yet clear. The river was rising. 

“You know,” Corbett said, “I have a 
theory about these river bass. I believe 
they go up into the smaller streams to 
feed during water conditions such as we 
have now.” 

“Out with it,” I commanded. 
is the deal?” 

“You know,” he continued, ignoring 
my question, “I believe they come into 
the small branch streams during a 
muddy river. Of course, I don’t know 
for certain; nobody knows much about 
this new kind of fishing. After all, we 
are just feeling our way around in the 
dark.” 


“What 


“Just where do we go?” I asked. 

“Tomorrow we go to Briary Creek and 
give my theory a test.” 

“Shucks. That creek’'s dry most of the 


time. It’s only a branch—a minnow-and- 
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crawfish hole. No one fishes there.” 

“Exactly,” said Corbett. “That’s why 
we're going there. If they feed as I 
believe they do, they will be there. I 
was driving by today and gave it a 
look. It is clear, pushing the muddy 
water out, making nice, deep pools.” 

Knowing I was sunk, I said no more. 
And the next morning found us at the 
old concrete bridge along Kentucky 
Highway No. 10. I tried to hide the 
car from prying eyes—being somewhat 
ashamed of this wild-goose chase—while 
Corbett was looking the spot over. 

“She’s still rising,” he reported as I 
came out with my fly rod. “I'll go down 
on this side with you and get you all 
set. Then I'll take the other side of 
the bridge. You can work your fly better 
on this side.” 

It seemed silly to me, as I climbed 
down the embankment, to be fishing in 
such a spot and under such conditions. 
I kept thinking of the old dry-bedded 
creek, although I had to admit it looked 
nice and fishy now. 

As my fly hit the water, a big small- 
mouth leaped into the air, taking my 
lure with him as he went down. Making 
a quick U turn, he came out again and 
shook the lure pronto. In my utter 
astonishment I had not set the hook! 

“Cut out throwing things in the wa- 
ter!” shouted Corbett from above. “Even 
if you don’t want to try this out, I do! 
So be reasonably quiet, and sensible.” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, shaking from 
excitement. 

But Corbett was curious. “What did 
you throw in? Or did you fall in?” 

“I didn’t throw anything,” I said meek- 
ly. “It was a fish.” 

Corbett peeked back at me: 
kind?” 

“Bass.” 

“Did you have him on?” 

By this time I had made another cast. 
Something hit it like a ton of bricks, all 
at once. I never did answer Corbett’s 
question. We were into it, that bass and 
I, teeth and toe, around and under—the 
bass leaping and Corbett screaming in- 
structions, as he slid down the bank to 
help me. I needed help too. 

Corbett lifted him in at last, and 
strung him up carefully. “Nice bass,” 
he mused. “He'll go three pounds or 
better. 


“What 


Just a nice size for the skillet.” 





"Well, will THAT do?" 





Found! The Ohio Valley's Lost Bass 


He took up over the bank again as I 
cast out to the bridge. 

Zam! came the feel of the strike up 
my rod, like an electric shock. I set 
the hook in an eyelash and we were into 
it again. Corbett heard the splash of 
his leap and peeped back at me again. 

“Ain't you goin’ to help a friend out?” 
I called to him, keeping my eyes on 
the bass. 

“Try helpin’ yourself,” he said. “I’m 
goin’ to be busy myself—I hope.” And 
with that he disappeared over the bank, 
leaving my problem with me. 


Fog morning long we were into it up 
to our eyes. The big concrete tube 
forming the bridge acted as a speaking 
tube. We could call to each other easily; 
I could hear the splash of Corbett’s plug, 
the jump of the bass, and his chuckle as 
he called out another success. 

We released all bass save six, which 
we considered enough for a good fish 
fry for both families. 

The next morning that bank was lined 
with fishermen of every kind. They had 
heard of our success. Corbett and I did 
not go, as we knew what the situation 
would be. However they came back on 
us about noon with dire threatenings, 
and word that nary a strike had they! 

That night as we ate our fine bass 
supper together I asked Corbett what 
he made of this strange incident. 

“Easy enough,” he said. “The river 
began to fall last night. The very mo- 
ment the river stops rising, out go the 
bass, back into the river. They feed 
only on a rising river.” 

“Well! This is something!” I re- 
marked. “I guess we can check another 
step in how to catch Ohio River bass.” 

“Yes, if you don’t go and tell—or write 
an article about it. If you do, everybody 
in kingdom come will be fishing the 
river, and you will have to wait your 
turn to fish, or get a boat.” 

I chuckled. “It’s just too good to keep. 
Let’s give everybody in the Ohio Valley 
a chance to rediscover fishing.” 

“All right. But wait at least till I 
catch that muskie playing around down 
by the ferryboat,” growled Corbett. 

“Muskie? So there’s muskies too?” 

“Yeah. But keep that out of the 
papers.” 

However, I never promised I would! 
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YESTERDAY ~ TODAY ~ TOMORROW 


Many of the first Johnson outboard motors ever made 
(20 years ago) are still in operation—going strong! 
The Sea-Horse always has been, and always will be, te 
the motor to buy for DEPENDability. It is inherently 

rugged and “tops” in quality refinements because we f 2 
specialize in deluxe design for the quality market. 





During the present emergency very few new Sea- 
Horse outboard motors will be available. Johnson 
facilities today are largely given over to defense pro- 


f duction. But call upon your Johnson Dealer never- 
theless. He is in touch with the situation. If anyone 
can help you get a motor, new or used—or assist 
you with service—he can. Look for his name un- 

V4 


der “Outboard Motors” in your classified phone book, 





for the new copy of the Sea-Horse Handy Chart 
bitte mot 


describing and illustrating the 


line of Sea-Horses. Full details. Your copy sent Free! 
JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIL 


Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 






JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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Give the Wet Fly a Chance 


ESPITE the fact that wet 

flies and nymphs will take 

trout when other methods 

fail—-and often at the same 
time as the others too-——it seems 
that each year more and more 
anglers are forsaking them for 
dry flies, bucktails, and _ spin- 
ners. Nymphs have had a few 
spurts of popularity now and 
then but each time the effect has 
worn off because many anglers 
failed to have success with them. 
And wet flies, always excellent, 
have given way to bucktails and 
kindred lures. 

Now, anyone knows that both 
dry flies and bucktails, or any 
sort of streamers, are top-rank- 
ing lures on many occasions. The 
dry fly is my favorite method of 
fishing, and I've caught large 
numbers of trout on a bucktail. 
However, neither will always 
take care of the situation, and in 
such cases a thorough knowledge 
of how to use wet flies and 
nymphs is of inestimable value. 
Let me see if I can give you some 
pointers in this regard. 

The old, tried-and-true, ortho- 
dox wet-fly methods’ consist 
mostly of stripping the fly in or 
jerking it along at a good rate 
of speed after each cast, or of 
letting the fly be carried with 
the current until it curves and 
drags across, after which it is 
lifted for the next cast. Now, 
there isn’t anything wrong with 
these two m:thods, although 
they can be handled much bet- 
ter than many seem to realize. 
I've used them both many times, 
and have taken a lot of fish by 
so doing. But there are other 
methods better for those times 
when fish do not respond to such 
relatively careless handling. In 
this article I shall attempt to de- 
scribe some of the more impor- 
tant methods of fishing under- 
water flies, both the well-known, 
orthodox ones and a few less gen- 
erally understood. 

Let’s start with the original 
the “retrieve with rod” style. 
Many years ago you didn't see 
any other method used. No line 
was ever retrieved by hand, nor 
was any line “shot” in the cast. 
The cast was made and the rod 
worked in such a way that the fly jerked 
across the water. If some depth was 
needed, a pause was made after the fly 
or flies dropped on the water to let them 
sink under, and then the same proced- 
ure was followed. 

Now the important part of this meth- 
od is the handling of the rod, which 
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The hand-twist retrieve described in the text. A tape tied to 
the line marks its inward progress with each twist of the hand 


ideally should be long and limber. With 
your wrist, plus a little help from the 
forearm in the way of accentuating the 
process, you bring the rod upward with 
short jerks and pauses until the fly 
reaches a point where another jerk 
would bring it out of the water, and 
where it must be picked up for the back 


cast if the next forward cast is 
to be good. To get this motion 
and learn the timing of the pick- 
up you must experiment, too, 
as well as read about it. The 
entire movement, once you ac- 
quire it, is easy and rhythmic, 
but you must get the timing per- 
fect. All these things come only 
with practice and application. 

For some stream conditions, 
and often for ponds, this method 
is useful and sometimes absolute- 
ly necessary. As a rule, either 
two or three flies are used on a 
cast in this type of fishing. Ex- 
perience has shown this to be 
better than the use of one fly 
only. 

Akin to this method is a com- 
bination of both rod and hand 
retrieves. This is especially nec- 
essary if you let the flies sink 
considerably before the retrieve 
The difference here is that, in 
stead of using the rod hand only, 
you manipulate the line with 
your other hand, on both cast 
and pick-up, so that you not only 
make a longer cast and let the 
flies sink deeper, but also make 
the lift of the flies for the follow- 
ing cast with the greatest ease 
If you have done much wet-fly 
fishing, you will know that when 
the line is allowed to sink deep, 
the rod is not able to lift the fly 
from the water unless you give 
it aid by retrieving line with the 
free hand. To try to do it other- 
wise is to make a decided mess 
of the attempt. You must first 
retrieve the line, by hand, to a 
point where the power and 
length of the rod, plus your skill 
in handling it, will bring the fly 
into the air neatly and without 
any excess effort. 

With the exception of the fore 
going methods, which are for wet 
flles only, nymphs and wet flies 
may be fished the same. Nymphs 
do not work well with any speedy 
action, unless it be that given 
naturally by the water current 
But I have three pet methods 
which do handle both types: 

The first I have been trying to 
drive home for years. Without it 
you couldn’t possibly be an ac 
complished wet-fly angler. It 
isn’t anything new—in fact, it is 
very old—and yet only a very few fish 
ermen, some of them old-timers, seem 
to know about it. I have named it the 
“hand twist” retrieve, and hope that 
some day the name alone will be suf 
ficient to explain it to readers. At pres 
ent, a description stil! seems necessary 
so here it is, with the accompanying 
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hotographs to make it easy to follow: 

At the start of the retrieve, take the 
line between your thumb and forefinger 
(top picture) and twist your hand over 
nd back, so that you bring in as much 
line as possible without moving your 
wrist. The thumb and forefinger are 
now close to your body, the smaller fin- 
gers nearer the rod tip. Reach up with 
the latter and grasp the line (middle 
picture), then twist your hand back to 
its original position, thus pulling in an- 
other few inches of line and bringing 
he thumb and forefinger into position 
(lower picture) to repeat the process. 
By doing this over and over again, you 
will bring the fly back toward you in 
short, rhythmic jerks of 3 or 4 in. each 
nd at a steady pace. When the move- 
ment becomes natural to you, you'll find 
it possible to regulate its speed nicely. 

This style of fishing is most useful for 
stillwaters in streams, or in ponds and 
lakes, and may be positively necessary. 
An angler may know how to perform 
the hand-twist retrieve without know- 
ing a name for it, but show me the man 
who doesn’t know it at all and I’ll show 
you a fisherman who has a tough time 
eatching fish with a wet fly in quiet 
water, regardless of his skill as a fish- 
erman otherwise. I’ve seen this so often 
that I say it confidently. I’ve been with 
friends who didn’t have the knack of it, 
and who failed because they couldn’t 
use it properly, yet some were mighty 
good—I might say exceptional—dry-fly 
men. So you can see that the hand- 
twist retrieve is very important. That is 
why I keep striving to drive it home to 
my readers. I consider it my job to give 
you fishing ideas which really work, and 
although it may take repetition to put 
such things across, each time I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that a few more 
have learned how. 


Y NEXT pet method is the “drift.” 

This sounds easy enough, and it is, 
provided you really use the drift and 
don’t just think you do. Here again, 
knowing how does wonders. Say you 
want to fish a glide, ripple, or some other 
bit of moving water. Many folks think 
they are fishing the drift when they cast 
the fly into the current and then just 
hold the rod still until something hap- 
pens or until they find it necessary to 
pick up the fly for another cast. This 
isn’t fishing the drift. It is merely fish- 
ing a wet fly. The difference between 
this and the drift may seem slight, but it 
is a very important difference. In the 
drift you make the same cast, up and 
across or down and across stream, but 
instead of just casting and waiting you 
take a hand in the affair, to see that the 
fly really does drift as naturally as it 
would if not attached to your line. 

First of all, even before casting, you 
should take stock of several things. You 
should know just where to place the fly 
to get the most advantageous drift, and 
you should have estimated the approxi- 
mate speed of the current and adjusted 
yourself to its possible tempo. Then you 
will react somewhere near rightly when 
you start fishing. 

Then you make the cast. As the flies 
start drifting, you follow their progress 
with the tip of your rod, and also feed 
out enough line to prevent any drag 
due to the possible difference of speed 
between the current carrying the fly and 
the one carrying the line. When this 
can’t be done any longer without getting 
into difficulties, then hold the line taut 

1 let the fly swing across to a point 
below you. A particularly good place to 
expect a strike is when the fly or flies 
make this dart across the current. Of 

(Continued on next page) 
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CREEK CHUB BOMBERS 
GET THE BIG FISH 7 


EEP these new Creek Chub 

"Bombers" Flying — right to- 
wards your favorite fishing spots! 
As soon as they hit the water—be 
on the alert for a real "explosion" 
—because Big Bass, Pike, Pickerel, 
Wall-eye and Muskie strike with a 
lightning attack—at these diving, 
darting, defiant destroyers! For 
real fishing strategy—Bomb ‘em— 
Blast 'em—and bring ‘em in—with 
Creek Chub's new "“Bombers"—the 
proven, sensational Big Fish Get- 
ters—this year! 





Length 2%, in. 
Wt. ¥% oz. 
No. 6501 
Price 85c 


EW BABY BOMBER 
Sleek and trim, this little but mighty 
baby packs a ton of deceptive "umph''! 
Looks and acts alive—with a sporty, 
wicked natural swimmin movement— 
that dares ‘em all to strike! Light rod 
fishermen like its tactics in hauling in 
large and small mouths—and pike, too! 








Catches ‘em Where 
Others Couldn't! 


Lt. Col. E. B. Maynard, while stationed 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., landed these 
large and small mouths on the Midget 
Jointed Pikie in the Little Tennessee 
River and writes: "On the particular 
day on which this catch was made, | 
took bass from ripples and holes va- 
cated two or three minutes by fisher- 
ee | sheet of me who had not raised 
@ fish''! 


Length 2% in. 
Wt. Y% oz. 
No. 6629 
Price $1.00 


IVE BOMBER 


It's “all out war'' on Big Fish—with 
the New ‘Dive Bomber"! Marked for 
Victory—it closely resembles a live min- 
now—in size, shape and natural swim- 





ming movement—the kind that slaps 
en Rig on, A game _ fish—and 
‘tL noth 31/2 in. polished ‘em off with utmost dispatch! 
— « on Makes Big Fish mad—and fishermen 
No. 6700 series 9!2¢! 
Price $1.15 
For the thrill of all thrills, just tch oer od Y hould h h 
or e rill of a rills, just watc ou shou ave the - 
the "'Big Bomber'' go to work on those Pearl en Big Fish Getters Pith 
Big Prize Winning tackle busters! With Harbor! you—on your next fishing 
all the fish getting qualities ever built Buy U.S. trip! Get ‘em at your 
into a Creek Chub nature lure, this Hefanse dealers or direct! Our new 
large, strong, graceful enticer arouses 1942 Catalo showing all 
the combativeness of all game fish— Bonds and Creek Chub Lures and Flies 
and slips over a punch to the gills Stamps! in natural colors — sent 
that knocks ‘em cold! FREE upon request! 











123 .So. Randolph St. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 





Laight & Westwood, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. for the Creek Chub Bait Company. 


Garrett, Ind. 
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TEMPER 


FIRSTS 


Power 


Action 


Stamina 


Prize Win- 


ning Fish 
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POWERED 


—is powered to pay off when a record smasher 
grabs the lure and starts for parts unknown. It 
is forged from a single piece of finest rapier 
steel, clock spring tempered and ground to the 
taper (patented) that gives perfect action. 

The Toledo is unmatched in supple, uncon- 
querable strength—in speed of action which 
foils every effort to shake the hook—in stamina 
to survive the punishing power plunge of mon- 
ster musky, pike, or bass. Two world’s cham- 
pion musky—and uncounted others over 50 
pounds have yielded to its fighting heart of 
steel — yet its graceful streamlined shape, light 
weight, and perfect flexibility make it tops for 
the bass fisherman who wants maximum sport 
from this bulldog battler of the reefs and shoals. 

Incomparable among fishing rods in perfec- 
tion of polished finish. Mounted with Trutemp- 
aloy guides that are next to the diamond itself 
in hardness. The Speedlock offset reel seat 
never lets the reel come loose in battle. The 
Toledo is a first and must with every man who 
values his fishing time and money enough to 
want to be sure that big ones don’t get away. 


Folder on request. Address the Makers of 
True Temper Products—Sporting Goods Divi- 
sion, Dept. OQ, Geneva, Ohio. 
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TO PAY OFF 


The True Temper Toledo—Rod of Champions 





course this is an exaggerated drag, an: 
drag ordinarily is supposed to be bas 
but I have found that exaggerated dra 
is effective here—far better than sligl 
drag which is almost if not entirely im 
perceptible from where you stand. 

However, there are just as many 
not more strikes which will be fort! 
coming while the fly is drifting withor 
drag on the comparatively slack lin 
Here you will need both eyes and intu 
tion to guide you in recognizing tl 
strike when it comes. Watch your li 
with great intentness—you must do th 
anyway if you hope to have your fi 
make a perfect drift. There are certai 
things a line should not do when floa 
ing naturally—certain hitches and mov: 
ments that can’t be described in word 
but which you will learn to spot wit 
practice. They may be caused by tl! 
fly getting caught on a rock, snag, 
floating piece of weed or débris, or they 
may be caused by a fish taking the fl 
Any of these things will make an u 
natural effect on the line, and when 
acts unnaturally, that is the signal 
strike. It matters not one whit if y: 
hook a log or something else; some « 
the times you will hook a trout, and u: 
less you make a response to every ind 
cation then you’re going to miss som 
nice fish. The worst that can happen 
you guess wrong is the loss of a fly an 
perhaps a piece of leader, and that's 
part of the game. 

Now, I don’t expect you, if you are 
unversed in this method of fishing, 
know if a line is floating as it should 
but this you can easily learn if you wi 
try to understand the matter and study 
it instead of simply casting haphazardly 
and hoping you'll catch a fish. The thing 
to do is watch that line as the fly drifts 
downstream. If it moves along smooth- 
ly and in accordance with the current 
then it is probabiy going along unmo 
lested. If, on the contrary, it pauses 
jerks, or otherwise seems to act con- 
trary to the current trend, then it 
quite possible that you are getting 
strike. And this calls for instant rea: 
tion, because by the time you see the 
signal the fish already has the fly in it 
mouth. 

You will have many headaches lear: 
ing this, but once you get the feel of an 
the insight into such technique you wil 
get a thrill of satisfaction hard to equa 

not to mention the greater numbe1 
fish you are sure to catch. 
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HE third method, which might | 

called a combination of the drift anc 
the hand-twist methods, is invaluable in 
low, clear water. At such times the fis! 
are often prone to seek the deepest a 
coolest holes in the stream where they 
lie close to bottom, noticeably uninter- 
ested in anything except the botton 
food they may pick up without too muc! 
effort because it drifts by their very 
noses. The fishing of such water is! 
particularly tricky or spectacular, but i 
requires care in approach, long leade! 
small flies and nymphs, long casts, a 
an assortment of tactics ending in 
third method I mention. 

Let me cite a typical example. 1 
pool is some 60 ft. long, the deepest | 
about 15 ft. from the head, and w 
shaded, with the water gradually st! 
lowing from there to the tail, where | 
isn't much more than 8 in. deep. He! 
it breaks over what might be called 
natural dam and forms a series of t 
falls or rapids. The water being ve! 
low, naturally the volume of wate! 
these spots is greatly curtailed, a sn 
fraction of what it would be in time 
even normal flow. 

Working upstream, you begin wit! 
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very simple tactics. The drop below the 
ip of the pool gives you a decided ad- 
vantage. It brings your person lower 
down, and thus diminishes the chances 
if the fish seeing you. If, in addition, 
you get on your knees, the chances of 
the trout becoming frightened are re- 
duced to a minimum. The more care 
you use in this respect the better it will 
be for your chances. 

At first you fish as though there were 
trout in the lower end of the pool—at 
the very edge where the shallow water 
breaks into rapids. Get in position cau- 
tiously, and make that first cast a very 
short one, so short that the rod has full 
control of it every instant. Drop the fly, 
and with an upward movement of the 
rod keep it from dragging. Many times 
indeed this little trick has netted me 
good fish. Many more times I have 
missed good fish in such places, because 
of the difficulty in handling the drift or 
float of the fly or lure I was using. 

After doing this, move up just enough 
so that when you make a longer cast 
the speed-up of the tail current doesn’t 
affect your line, and with casts of stead- 
ily but gradually increasing length start 
covering the entire pool in a methodical 
and complete manner. Before making 
any casts, it is best for your purpose 
here to treat both leader and fly so that 
they will sink readily. There are prod- 
ucts on the market which will do this 
nicely, or if you haven’t these then try 
some sticky mud. It is also necessary 
that you be able to drop a fly so that it 
alights softly. The less disturbance you 
make in any way, and the quicker the 
fly and leader sink, as soon as they 
touch the surface, the better chance 
you will have of getting trout. 


OW here’s where my Method 3 comes 

in. Let us imagine that you have cov- 
ered all the lower part of the pool and 
are now fishing the deepest part, just 
below where the main current tongue 
has quieted down to a medium-fast flow. 
You make the cast, drop the fly or 
nymph at the edge of the current on 
the side of the deep hole; then strip in 
line fast enough to take care of the 
current speed, and watch the line care- 
fully. Soon the eddy formed in such 
places takes charge of the fly, so you 
stop stripping and just watch the float- 
ing line instead. If the line doesn't 
twitch, or if you don’t see some flash 
which indicates a strike, you let the fly 
sink to bottom and touch there, then 
start it with a little pressure—not much, 
because if you use very much you might 
hook a small twig or some grass and 
ruin your entire effort. If nothing hap- 
pens in the way of a strike, after you’ve 
given the slight eddy a thorough tryout 
in this way, then you start retrieving 
very slowly with the hand-twist re- 
trieve. Do not attempt to lift for an- 
other cast until the line is almost en- 
tirely retrieved, or until it can be so 
lifted that it will not make any surface 
disturbance. Sometimes you won't have 
the eddy feature. When such is the case, 
handle it the same way except that you 
need not wait to let the fly move about 
the eddy before beginning the hand- 
twist retrieve, but start this as soon as 
the fly has touched bottom. 

The success of this method depends 
greatly on the delicacy of your cast, 
your patience in waiting for the fly to 
sink to bottom, your ability to see the 
Slight line movement or faint glitter 
which denotes a strike, and your for- 
bearance in resisting the desire to lift 
the fly from the water when you don’t 
get a strike quickly enough to suit your 
taste. You must fish each cast out to 

(Continued on next page) 
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All you pipe fans, Ahoy! / 
Here's a smoke youll enjoy ! 


ri AVOK O} RUM ’ 










Not a trace of tongue-bite, 
This new mixture is right ! 
| AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM ! 


Ee 


YO HO 







Give your pet pipe a lift — “ 
At a dime, its a gift! 
YO HO! AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM! 


> 
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Ask for FRIENDS... dont forget ! : 
Friends, youll like it best yet! 
YO HO! AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM! 











“Here are two limits 
of bass taken at Cold 
Water, Michigan. 
The REX SPOON 
isthe most consistent 
bass lure, it has that 
indescribable some- 
thing that fish can’t 
resist.”” . ee 


George Ziegenhardt 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








REX SPOON ... really a NEW 
one, distinctive in ACTION, results. 
Demand has been enormous. ‘Most 
consistent fish-getter I have used in 
20 years fishing,” says a satisfied user. 


LIST PRICE .. . . 75¢ each 





‘Here's a 7", pound 


large mouth black 
bass taken on @ 
WEEZEL. In; 30 
years no bait has 
given me more 
pleasure and more 


large bass than the 


WEEZEL.” 
Carl Stembaugh, 


Oakland, Nebraska. 





WEEZEL ... in 19 patterns... 
Casting and Fly Rod sizes. Gets 
variety, Bass - Muskie - Trout - 
Pike - Snook - Striped Bass - White 
Bass - Pan Fish. Gets results any- 
where! LIST PRICE, $1.10 each 





If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order direct 

The Weezel Bait Co., Dept. 
A-1, 6006 Wooster Pike, 
Fairfax, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





= 
[] REX SPOON @ .75¢ 

ie WEEZEL (Casting “hure 
Name 

Address 

City & State . 

0 P.O. Meney Order Enclosed. 


£] Also send’ me free pictorial pamphlet 
and new 1942 WEEZEL Catalog. 








|the limit if you would expect real suc- 


cess. This applies to the casts you think 


| are poor, as well as those you think are 


good. 

I haven't said much about nymphs, 
specifically, because most of the wet-fly 
methods are also nymph methods. Any 
natural-drift method or hand-twist will 
do the job. The reason why so many 
say they can’t catch fish with nymphs 
is that they don’t know how to fish those 
wet-fly methods which are identical to 
nymph methods. 

Nymphs are sometimes better than 
regular wet flies, especially if made with 
flat bodies or with Guinea-fow] feelers. 
The latter are exceptionally good for 
natural-drift methods because they look 
alive even when merely drifting with 
the current. They aren’t good for speed- 
ing retrieves. My favorite method of 
fishing any nymph is to cast up and 
across stream, letting the nymph drift 
back and sink as it comes. To do this 
with success, a careful study must be 
made of the current you intend fishing 
before you make a cast. You should 
learn to gauge the speed of the current 
so that even on the first cast you can 
handle the drift with reasonable ac- 
curacy. 

You see, in order to know when a 
trout takes, you must have some indi- 
cator to tell you, and that indicator is 
again the floating line, which acts as a 
float or dobber. If there is too much 
slack in your line, then even seeing some 
of it twitch won't help you, however 
quickly you react, for by the time the 
excess slack is picked up the fish has ex- 
pelled the fly. So gauging current speed 
is very important in nymph fishing. You 
must always have your line on the verge 
of being taut without spoiling the nat- 
ural drift of the nymph. Difficult? Of 
course. But all things worth while 
learning are difficult. 

This is a long article, but I have one 
more bit of nymph-fishing lore to pass 
along. It is for those times when the 
water conditions are at their worst and 
it is almost impossible to get fish. If 
the streams seem dried-up and lifeless, 
and you feel that it is useless to fish any 
more, try a weighted nymph in every 
hole you know until you find one where 
something happens. I have often had 
excellent results doing this, even in 
drought conditions, and so have others. 

Let me cite one case: 

A friend of mine was fishing a north- 
ern New York stream. The brook had 
never been so low. For a few days he 
did the knee act along the brook, and 
had some good dry-fly fishing, but final- 
ly the fish refused to rise. Then he re- 
membered the nymph. It didn’t work 
unweighted, so he put on a split shot 
and sank it to bottom, patiently working 
it over the rocks. He lost a number of 
nymphs and missed many strikes, but 
he caught his limit of trout when no 
one else could get a fish! That is what 


knowing how, and acting on it, will do| 


for you!—Ray Bergman. 


Catfish Blew Up 


Ngee roe defense is responsible for 
something new in the way of fish sto- 
ries. The following comes out of Vir- 
ginia: 

D. C. Smith, an engineer employed in 
the Radford Ordnance Works, in the 
western part of the state, was frying a 
catfish which he had caught in the New 
River, which flows past the works. The 
fish exploded, “wrecking the skillet, the 
stove, Smith’s shirt and pants, and his 


| appetite for catfish,” says the “Daily Ad- 


vance,” Lynchburg, Va. The catfish had 
been impregnated with TNT. 





Dept. 31 — 700 E. 82nd St., Cleveland, o. 








WRITE NOW FOR AMERICA’S 
GREATEST CUT PRICE -- 


CATALOG 


FOR FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
- AND OUTDOOR SPORTSMEN 


vw ax og ole) | 4 


ORTING GO 
1608 GLENARM re DENVER COLORADO 


HILDEBRANDT Baits 


e ' 
é> helped me get ‘em 
¢ => 

iSaeN, S2) Send for Your FREE Copy Now 

Chock full of spinner-fishing 
f A ‘fm information from the boys 
ae ~ who KNOW. Shows spinners, 









flies, leaders for any kind of 
fish, whether you fiyfish, bait- 
cast or troll. Fish-tested for 
40 years, 

Shows all the ld standbys 
and NEW Flickers, NEW 
Russian, NEW Widows—helps you select best 


ymbinations for YOUR fishing. 


HILDEBRANODT 


431 High Street, Logansport, Indiana 











PRES-TO OILER 


For Sportsmen 











Here's the new handy way to 
oi? Bshing reels, guns, etc. without 
——a drip. Automatically 
applies ya drop exactly on the 
right spot e@@a press. Looks like 
a fountain pete - 
with pocket clip. 
Transparent oil 
reservoir. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 








NO MORE aa THUMBS 


Use Amazing P & K “Reel Thumb” 
No matter what your fishing experience, this re- 
narkable new P & K fishing accessory will please you 





Absolutely prevent back 
lash. Increases range and 
accuracy Ma expe 
caster i of iteur 
N S I 





Either size only 50c 


ir choice of 





your “d os 11e 
PACHNER t KOLLER, INC. 
2316 West 69th St., Chicago, Minois 











TESTED ano PROVED 
LURES ano ACCESSORIES 








NEW. EASY WAY! 
FREE VISE! New larger 1942 i Tying Ree 







complete with Vise 
dyed -—_ naturel, bas Hackles, Qullis. wink M: ~ Hi 
rials, el, Floss, Impali Tall ri ent 
be ax, Fin Bo. ty M: ae ge ke gg etc. Simple step-by- 


ep instructions easil »wed 


SEND NO ‘MONEY Pay ‘postman, plus few cent 
postage. OR if you prefer 

send $1.00 bill, check or money order and we p 
Satisfaction  funeenhoes or Money Back Free Catalog. 
CK-L-TYERS, Dept. 603, _Evanston, he 





12 ft. Long - 45 ins. Wide - 16 ins. Deep 
A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat for every- 
one. As personal as your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
Genuine Boat light enough for a man and woman to put 
onacar. Be free from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, 
anywhere, anytime, in a big, safe and comfortable boat. 
Free catalog also shows 44 models of inboards, outboards, 
rowboats, canoes, dinghies and sailboats. 

PENN YAN BOATS 12th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


ENN WAN ,ABOATS, 


OUTDOOR LIF! 













































FOR FLY OR BAIT CASTING... 


SILK... 








th the new 






u wi 
Toa quail ; y ah wilt send it 
Thoma three Lop grackt 
= vont, Witl ul . te a Portland, 
Percy Ta : 5 wae round fish 
am { y without them 
' kit 1 , 





; ice 
special pr 
$1.0 et 
(Dry) ) pote repaid ore ! 

only SOCPYY order Now 


THOMAS ROD COMER 












‘DAILY DOUBLE’ 


Molded of Deep or 
Plastic Shallow 






EA. 
FED. TAX INCL. 


‘*Daily Double.’’ 


The new molded of plastic is 
really 2 baits in 1. It can be pulled from 
either end, one way the bait goes down deep; 
when pulled from the other end it goes shal- 


ow. But no matter which way you use it, its 
ction is tremendous. It has the action that 

fish go for, wiggling, live, erratic action. 
Perfectly weighted for long casting, regard- 


3eing molded of plas- 
and floats when still. 
today—you’ll get your 


less of wind conditions. 
tic, it’s indestructibl 
wt oz. Buy one 
mit 
ALSO A MUSKIE SIZE AT $1.00 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 


MILLSITE FISHING TACKLE — HOWELL, MICH. 















BOTH ARE 


TOPS... 


WHEN MADE BY 


NEWTON 


VARCH, 


1942 








INGLE hooks will 


XN 
penetrate more eas- ‘ ’ 
ily and quickly and 
hold better than treble 
hooks. The trouble is 
that when a lure is made with treble 


hooks it usually doesn’t work as well if 
you take them off and substitute singles 
for them. I have often advocated the 
use of plugs balanced to act right with 
single hooks, and there are some so 
made, but we still have many favorite 
and excellent lures which can’t be pur- 
chased except with the treble hooks. 


3etter get out the fly boxes and look 
them over. Unless they are of the moth 
proof type it is possible you have moths 
for company. Take out the flies, wash 
and steam those matted from use, and 
put a drop of lacquer or varnish on the 
heads of those that need it. Take stock 
of the patterns, too, to what you 
need for the coming season, for now is 
the time to start replenishing your stock. 

If the box isn’t mothproof put in some 
moth preventive right away. If you put 
this off you'll surely forget it and then 
trouble always follows. Moths get in to 
ruin just the fly or flies you like most, 
and often you can’t replace them in 
time for your needs. Better go through 
all your stock boxes, too, and look ove! 
your wool fishing clothing or anything 
that moths might attack. It uncanny 
how a moth can find the one edible item 


see 


1s 


There isn’t anything new about trying 
to use actual imitations of living insects 
when fishing with artificials. The prac 
tice was just as much in vogue during 
the 17th century as it is in the 20th. But 
strangely enough, it has usually been 
those flies and lures which were not 
such exact imitations which have stood 
up best under the test of time, and which 
seem most consistently successful today 
Perhaps, after all, impressions are bet 
ter than copies of the real thing. 


No one has yet been able to explain 
satisfactorily why so often fish all start 
rising in unison. Some say it is because 
a hatch of flies has suddenly appeared 
Well, many times the hatch appears and 


there isn’t any rise, or the rise doesn’t 
start until after the flies have been 
around for some time, and sometimes 


fish do their rising when no flies at all 
are apparent to the human eye. Others 
believe it may be a case of tide or atmo 
pheric pressure, but even here we find 
something wrong. Sometimes the rises 
check up with the tide, other times they 
don’t; and you get all sorts of combin- 
ations with the barometer, so much so 
that you get confused trying to make 
sense out of them. 

Imitation may have something to do 


with it. One fish may start rising, afte 
which all the rest copy it. There are 
authorities who have expressed 
theory. Some liken it to the way o 


human who yawns starts everyone who 
sees him yawning also. However, they 
do not explain why this doesn’t always 
happen when one trout rises.—R. B 






NEWTON 
LINES... 








riks r All - 1942 


iS NOT JUST ANOTHER YEAR 


it's a very special year with its own special 
problems. To do our best, at whatever our 
iob, let’s keep fit— and how better can we 


relax than with a fishing rod in hand ? 










SECONDLY- newton 


QUALITY REMAINS UNCHANGED 


This is important! These are times when all 
manufacturers face problems, and Newton 
has their share — but this one thing Newton 
will do — MAINTAIN QUALITY. When- 
ever you buy a Newton line you can 
rely on that 









THIRDLY- YOU STILL HAVE 


YOUR CHOICE - SILK OR NYLON 

Some like one, ~ some like the other. They 
are both good, if made right. Ask your 
dealer to show you either Newton’s silk or 
nylon lines (for bait casting or fly fishing.) 


The choice is still yours. 


























7rya NEW STUNT 
with 

this RIVER-RUNT 

‘Seounall — j 


















Z Pick out 
the toughest 
spot you can 
find . .. where 
4 the water is full 
Z of snags, weeds 
a. — . and reeds. Then 

a ~- 9 toss in the new... 

aX 


= S << 
— Heddon NO-SNAG 
—RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK” 


Watch it come through without catching anything 
but the fish. And when they strike, you know that 
scrappy little bait at the end of your line will hook 
a ‘em sure and hold ‘em. ne sure to 
onl y ; take along this newest addition to 
the Heddon “River-Runt" family. 
All popular colors, including “*‘Shore- 
Minnow’. 
FREE! Heddon's New Catalog with 
new developments for the angler and 
latest Bait Chart. Tells what to use, 
when and how. Write for copy today. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-31 DOWAGIAC, MICH. 























FASCINATING free book— 


full of “tips” to help you catch 
more fish! Compiled by makers 
of the famous Richardson Rods. 


Se eee Ul 
Richardson Rod & Reel Co. 
3159 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 
Send me a copy of the new bec! 
“Helpful Fishing Hints’’ Frée. 
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KETS IN THIS 
ABA RDINE 






REPELLENT 
GABARDINE 








Trousers 
To Match 


CHOICE 
of 2 
COLORS 


Yes, pockets 

galore in this 
practical, dur- 
ably built 

FISHING 
JACKET. Made 
of finest, Whit 


man Gabardine in i 
a choice of sporty Sun } 
Valley Tan or dark Forest | UA 


Green. Designed for easy A 
arm action. Nonshrinka- peed 


ble.Tailoredsmart enough 7 —— | 
for all ‘round sport wear | 
vacationing, et« Only <! 
$6.75 prepaid. Trousers 

to match Money back WRITE FOR 
guarantee Swatches of 


NEW CATALOG 


fabric sent with catalog 
showing complete line of 


Mid-Western outdoor MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
601 Fox Ave., Bertin, Wis. 
Division of Berlin Glove Co 


togs at factory-direct 
prices. Write today 





on 
for) 





My Brother and | 


(Continued from page 21) 


in the air simultaneously. We had a 
lively time; the world seemed right. But 
only one fish came to net, and that was 
a medium-size fellow I had lured with 
a yellow-and-black twin spinner. 

“Where's the stringer?” I asked. John 
looked along the gunnel and thwarts. 
Again the initial bass of the trip had 
blithely gone away with line and stake. 
Hurriedly we scanned the surface in the 
immediate vicinity. And there was the 
telltale stick, about fifty feet away, 
slowly heading for a brush pile. But we 
quickly caught up with the float, and, 
for a third time John captured his now- 
weary bass. 

“Better tie that line around your 
neck,” I suggested. 

“Shut up,” said John. 

In this little bay we picked up several 
largemouths, but for the most part they 
were small and only a couple were 
added to the stringer. How quickly time 
can pass when time means little and 
you are fishing. As we were on shore 
stretching our legs I happened to glance 
at my watch. 

“Nearly 11 o’clock!”’ I exclaimed. “And 
we're hardly out of sight of where we 
camped last night.” 


ope into our water horse we climbed, 
and the single outboard made music 
that clashed weirdly with the harsh 
throat sounds of the coots hidden among 
the tules. Suckers that we are for a 
good-looking bit of water, John and I 
had quite a struggle to keep the canoe 
headed for Five Mile Creek. 

Along toward 1 o'clock we _ passed 
through the narrows, beyond which we 
began to feel the slow current of the 
stream. Again we headed for shore, this 
time to fix lunch. But even the impor- 
tant matter of fortifying our wasting 
bodies was temporarily forgotten when 
we caught sight of a fine bass feeding 
close to a half-submerged tree about 
fifty feet offshore. 

John instantly shut off the power and 
we glided almost soundlessly toward the 
area which appeared to be bossed by the 
hungry largemouth. That the bronze- 
back was indulging in a noontime meal 
was plainly evident. Before the maraud- 
er’s appearance the surface would be 
troubled by minnows and lesser fishes 
apparently attempting to escape. 

Food was temporarily forgotten. Cast- 
ing rods were ready for action, and we 
went to work, whispering comments 
about the probable disposition of a bass 
that would feed so conspicuously at mid- 
day. My second cast went wild into 
some branches, and in trying to free the 
lure I drew the canoe nearer shore—en- 
tirely too close for John's desires, and 
he proceeded to belittle my intelligence 
as only a brother can. 

Nevertheless, while he was squawking, 
he made a short cast, not farther than 
fifteen feet, near the spot where we last 
had seen our voracious quarry. But 
short as it was, the cast was real mer- 
chandise; in a second or two the broken- 
back minnow was rattling in the air. At- 
tached to the trailing hook was a splen- 
did bass—a line-ripping, tail-riding fool! 
Once I thought I even heard the large- 
mouth growling. 

“Keep him out of those snags!” I 
yelled the age-old yell. 

“Shut up!” came the brotherly re- 
joinder. 

Well, John didn’t keep his finned 
|snorter out of the branches—he said it 


was all my fault—and shortly we pad- 
dled over to the dead tree to retrieve the 
plug, which the bass, with many a flirt 
and flutter, had left snagged to a limb. 

“Our luck sure has changed for the 
better,” I said. 

“Shut up,” said John. 

So I shut up, climbed out of the craft, 
and sat down on a convenient rock to 
lunch, while John buzzed around the 
half-submerged tree like a moth around 
a flame. Finally he gave up and came 
to shore for a hand-out. Did I say gave 
up? Hardly that, because even as a pair 
of husky sandwiches were doing the 
disappearing act he was rigging up his 
fly rod. 

He flipped out a bug and then rolled 
it out again and again. Ho—hum. I 
closed my eyes; maybe a couple of winks 
would heip. ... Yowl! Something of a 
cross between a yell and a howl brought 
me rudely to life. And there he was, my 
brother, with his fly rod stabbing straight 
at, and dangerously close to, the tree 
that had been his Waterloo before lunch. 
This time, however, there was compara- 
tively little surface action. As John 
chooses to explain it, the bass had a 
bellyful of food and couldn’t get himself 
out of the water. At any rate the bug 
that the chunky largemouth had taken 
as dessert proved his downfall. After 
five minutes or so John gently dipped 
the net, and the capture of the largest 
bass of our excursion was history. This 
fellow weighed a good six pounds. 

Another hour of uneventful fishing 
around the giant snag, and we con- 
tinued on our course upstream, to a 
point where the channel was little more 
than fifty feet wide and flanked with 
broad tule beds. Here it was I caught 
our first smallmouth bass, a specimen 
possibly a pound and a half in size. 
Later John caught another smallmouth 
which we kept; several largemouths 
were released. 

A declining sun, a beckoning site, 
and we established a camp which would 
be our shelter for at least three nights. 
John did his part with hand ax and 
matches, while I filleted enough bass for 
supper. 


HE aroma and music of frying fish! 

We soon began to compare the dMesh 
of the two species of bass that had been 
taken from the same water and fried in 
the same skillet. 

“The smallmouth seems to be sweeter, 
better tasting,” I commented, seriously. 

“All right,” said John. “Close your 
eyes and name the fish I’m going to 
give you.” 

I complied. “Smallmouth,” I answered 
promptly, asking for more. 

“Largemouth,” John rapped, “but not 
so large as yours.” 

“Shut up and eat,” I growled. 

Three lively, sunny days we passed 
along Five Mile Creek. Without the mo 
tor we cruised up the meandering wa 
tercourse as far as the flow of wate! 
would permit. In the upper reaches ws 
gathered pan rainbows, to vary our fis! 
diet, but always we returned to the giant 
snags and lily-pad beds for major ex 
citement. We released more fish than 
we kept. And when we finally tied u} 
at Dean’s Landing, we had only enoug! 
bass to keep our trailer ice box co! 
tented. 

Ross Dean chanced to be on the pie! 
when we arrived. “Poor little canoe, 
he said, shaking his head. 
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Darr IT WHAT YOU LIKE... sport... 
pastime ... relaxation... or just plain FUN 
-+- you can’t beat it! 


You can’t over-estimate its importance to the 





job in hand — and to the job ahead. 


Grim worries, long hours, intense effort ... for 





all of us! And happy periods like this— fishing 
— loafing — soaking up the sun and wind and 
water — go far indeed to recreate the power 
and spark the will to do a still better job. 


So we at Evinrude take most seriously our job 


of building the fine motors that contribute so 
importantly to America’s recreation. 


Building motors is only part of our job now, of 
course. When any part or fraction of Evinrude 
production facilities is found adapted to our 
Country’s armament program, in it goes. So, 





inevitably, there will not be enough new motors 


this year. 








But Evinrude, and Evinrude dealers everywhere, 






are cooperating in keeping hundreds -of-thou- 






sands of older motors running to the top of their 






form—and in making available every motor not 






in active use. See your Evinrude 
dealer. The 1942 Evinrude cata- 


log will be sent free on request. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4867 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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If he ties his on flies... 


he probably uses a 
GLADDING LINE 


Wind, rain and sun have branded their 
leathery mark on his hands. His favorite rod 
has left calloused imprints on his fingers. Yet 
those hands and fingers can deftly convert 
feathers, thread, and a size 16 hook into a 
fish-killing wisp of a fly. 

He qualifies as an expert fisherman—and 
he probably uses a Gladding Line. 
take fish when and 


take 


their tackle with infinite care 


Fishermen who can 


where they are hard to who select 


who know 


from experience which fishing lines have 


proved their true worth, use Gladding Lines. 

Whether you fish for pan fish or ‘lunge, 
trout or tuna—there is a Gladding Line 
made specifically for your purpose, at a 


price within range of your pocketbook. 





of Gladding'’s new informative booklet with valuable dala 
on how to buy a fishing line. Contains information 
fishermen have been wanting for a long lume. Fill in 
coupon and mail loday. 


B. F. Gladding & Co., Inc. 
Dept. O-3, South Otselic, N. Y. 


Please send my copy of “Before You Buy a Line” to— 
Name.... AON 

Street ety 

City a State 


GLADDING 


INVINCIBLE + TRANS-LU-CENT - DONEGAL 
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|} ence between practical game- 


Hard Going for the 
Horsefeathers Law 


(Continued from page 13) 


fied game breeder can do it successfully. 
According to Crandall, the mandarin, 
whose feathers are especially useful to 
the fly tyer, is actually easier to raise 
under game-farm conditions than is the 
American wood duck, whose feathers 
once were used in the same patterns. 

Capt. J. Delacour, President of the In- 
ternational Committee for Bird Preser- 
vation, an authority on wild birds, and 
technical consultant for the New York 
Zoodlogical Society, told us that the gold- 
en pheasant is a very common aviary 
bird. Even in the United States, he said, 
it is now raised by the thousand for 
table use. There is an adequate breeding 
stock for the production of feathers, 
which can be procured at any time. Im- 
portation of the bird is unnecessary. As 





for the mandarin duck, he stated that it | 


is easily bred in captivity, and has been 
so bred in Europe for the last 100 years. 
There are thousands of living birds of 
the species in England at this time, and 
there is a fair number of them in the 
United States on various game 
Breeding stock in sufficient number is 
available within this country. 

Dr. Gardiner Bump, Superintendent of 
Game, New York Conservation Depart- 
ment, advises us that the department 
has raised golden pheasants, that it is 
entirely feasible to raise both them and 
mandarin ducks in captivity in this 
country, and that breeding stocks are 
adequate. 

Now, if the Audubon Society really 
knew as much about birds as it pretends 
to know, it should have known these 
facts about the mandarin and golden 
pheasant, and so have included them 
among the birds whose plumage it is 
legal to use as coming from domestic 
birds. The three authorities quoted were 
certainly as easily approachable to them 
as they were to representatives of this 
magazine. 

Dr. Crandall made this statement to 
us: “I think an amendment to the law 
should be sought, not to permit the im- 
portation of the feathers of the golden 
pheasant and the mandarin duck, but to 
permit their commercial use in fly tying 
if produced in this country.” 


HE model law of the Audubons seems 
to be as full of holes as Swiss cheese. 
Ducks Unlimited has done more for 
the ducks of North America in three 
years than the Audubon Society has 
done in thirty. It has approached the 
problem of producing more ducks by 
providing the birds with more and bet- 


| ter nesting grounds. It views the ducks 


as capable of producing yearly crops 
which may be harvested without danger. 
E. Herrick Low, its national president, 
made this statement to us: “It seems to 
me that the National Audubon Sociery 
in seeking to ban the use of wild-bird 
feathers for fishing flies is carrying its 
‘thou shalt not’ policy of conservation to 
extremes. Certainly with more game- 
bird feathers available every gunning 
season than the fly-tying trade can pos- 
sibly use, their argument that permitting 
sale of these feathers encourages addi- 
tional shooting for the feather market 
is fallacious. There is a striking differ- 
restoration 
methods of trained game administrators 
and sportsmen, and“ those advocated by 
the Audubon Society. The experienced 
game manager seeks to increase the 
(Continued on nert page) 
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WRITE NOW FOR AMERICA'S 
GREATEST CUT PRICE - 


CATALOG 


FOR FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
- AND OUTDOOR SPORTSMEN 
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Say YES! 


With Your Fine 
Better Casting 


MONTAGUE 
Split-Bamboo 


T was the better casting 
—and better fighting- 
that John R. Cook did, 
. with his Montague Split- 
Bamboo fly rod, that got him this 9-lb 
l-oz. Montana-caught Eastern brook trout 
and won him a Field & Stream First Prize. 
j Here in our New England village, Mon- 
tague pioneered making split-bamboo fly 
rods a half century ago. With the superior 
casting action and fighting stamina in our 
; rods, we hold the lead as the world’s 
largest manufacturer of split-bamboo rods. 
Get a better-built Montague Split-Bam- 
boo Fly Rod, with action finely suited to 
your casting. Quality and choice fully 
maintained under National Defense pri- 
orities. In standard sizes, prices $5.00 to 
$55.00. 
i Ask your dealer. For FREE 
catalog, address Drawer M. 


' : MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO., 
j Montague City, Mass. 


MONTAGUE 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


“PADDLE PLUG” 
85° A Noisy, Paddling 


Surface Bass Bait 
FED. TAX INCL.S 
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Here’s a 
dandy NEW, 
Surface Bait 
for Bass. It 
paddles 
along, nois- 
ily, rolling 
from side to 
side leaving 
a string of bubbles. BASS JUST GO 
NUTS over it and so do the fisher- 
men. Length 134”. Weight '2 0z 

Man, does it take ’ em; and you see 
"em a 6 popular colors 

D FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 

enLisivE FISHING TACKLE—HOWELL, 
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YOUR COPY 















MONEY-SAVING, FISHING TACKLE 
FULLY-ILLUSTRATED 1942 | TARGET Prstous 
SPORTING GOODS GUN-SIGHTS 
CATALOG EVERYTHING FOR 

HH P M 
—] SPORTSMEN 

Select from our complete stocks—nationally advertised 
brands. New Sporting Goods at last ir’s prices 

A penny post card brings you our bi free, money- 
saving bargain catalog—write for yours NOW 





GART BROS. SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1643 LARIMER STREET, DENVER, COLORADO 


EVERY SPORTSMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW 
What time the fish will bite. 


When upland game will be in the feeding 
cover, 
When the ducks and dove will fly. 


THE SOLUNAR TABLES 


WILL TELL YOU THESE THINGS 
This is their eighth year of publication. They 
have been checked and rechecked They are not | 
guesswork e know a “ a # ire — a | 
Adaptable for use in al rts o 


SEND TODAY FOR you R COPY ‘OF | 
THE SOLUNAR TABLES 
John Alden Knight 
Dept. 0, 929 West 4th St., Williamsport, Penna. 


PRICE - 50c¢ a copy. 
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Hard Going for the 


Horsefeathers Law 


(Continued from page 58) 


wildlife supply by practical work in the 
field—as has been so successfully dem- 
ynstrated by the federal refuge program 
ind the work of Ducks Unlimited in 
Canada. The Audubon’s remedy for our 
waterfowl problem of a few years ago 
was a campaign to prohibit all duck 
hunting. 

“The plumage law sponsored by the 

vciety in New York illustrates their 
methods. They wish to keep the mil- 
linery trade from making use of feath- 
ers, but in so doing pass a blanket law 
which covers even the few but necessary 
feathers needed for flies. 

“A hunter can legally take ten ducks 
during the open season if he happens to 
have a lucky day. If he is a fly tyer and 
wishes to sell a few flies he can make no 
use of the feathers but must throw them 
away. This is a ridiculous waste, but 
that is just what the New York law is 
accomplishing. 

“When sportsmen generally realize 
what this movement means, I believe 
there will be insurmountable opposi- 
tion.” 

John C. Huntington, president of More 
Game Birds in America, a nonprofit 
foundation, has written us as follows: 
“This is but another campaign which, 
to my mind, reaches a new low in com- 
mon sense. Millions of game birds are 
killed legally each year. Many of their 
feathers are usable in the making of 
flles and yet their volume is hardly suf- 
ficient to warrant their use in a mat- 
tress. Just why in the name of conser- 
vation the legal possessor of a game 
bird should be required to burn its feath- 
ers and find a _ substitute—and from 
some inferior source—for the feathers 
used in making flies is, I admit, beyond 
my comprehension. 

“With some idea of the number of 
Tragopans, Bali ducks, pheasants, Afri- 
can forked-tail roller jays, and birds of 
Paradise in this country, I admit I can- 
not join our friends, the Audubons, in 
weeping over the prospective fate of 
these birds due to the alleged lust of the 
fly makers. 

‘As a duck hunter I have never been 
able to see the logic of preventing the 
use of real honest-to-goodness food to 
attract the ducks, and at the same time 
permitting the fly fisherman to use a 
gaudy, but wholly inedible imitation of 
real food for the same purpose. On this 
point, at least, the Audubons are logical 

they don’t want the ducks to be at- 
tracted by a real meal, and now they are 
out to protect the trout from an artifi- 
cial substitute, or at best to make that 
substitute much more unattractive.” 


S°: FROM its published statements and 
the law which it sponsored, we find 
the Audubon Society setting itself up as 
a Supreme Court to pass rulings on what 
is or what is not dangerous to the con- 
tinued existence of game-bird species. 
We had thought that the country al- 
ready had such wildlife courts—the U.S 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the con- 
Servation departments of the various 
States. But maybe they look upon such 
things realistically and not sentimental- 
ly. See that your state conservation 
commission is never saddled with the 
unhappy task of enforcing a needless 
and unpopular law, by letting its mem- 
bers know that you are against nuisance 
laws, and that you will back state of- 
ficials in fighting their enactment. 
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roa Gateway Bargains you 
read about here are only a few 
of the thousands described in 
the new, illustrated Catalog. 
Send for your FREE copy— 
go through the 148 pages and 
you'll agree with sportsmen 
throughout the United States 
who get everything they need 
at Gateway’s decidedly lower 
prices. 


All this high grade merchan- 
dise is covered with Gateway’s 
Money-Back Guarantee .... 
Guns, Rifles, official league 
Baseballs, Softballs and other 
baseball equipment—Rackets, 
Birds and Nets for tennis and 
badminton, Tents and Uten- 
sils, Golf and other sporting 
equipment. 


Any items here may be or- 
dered by remitting quoted 
prices, or C.O. D. on orders of 
$1.00 or more. If not satisfied, 
every cent you pay, including re- 
turn postage, will be refunded. 


: 7 be 4% =. 
, 6h ¥ iy 
Se ee 


Valuable, useful premiums 
free with every purchase of 
$6.50 or more. 


GATEWAY 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


“The Home of 10,000 Bargains” 
1302 Gateway Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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PAGES FOR 


SPORTSMEN 


Contains Coble's 
Famous ‘‘Fisher- 
man’s Calendar’) 





READ TH ESE 





$17.50 Ike Walton Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Extra tip. 
Fiberboard carrying case. Perforated cork grip thumb rest 
—reduces fatigue. 84, 9,9 ft 9.9 
$8.S0 Solid Steel l-pe. Casting Rod. Streamlined stainless 
steel guides. Off-set style locking band reel seat. Case and 
wooden tip protector. Length 4, 444, 6 ft. .........- $4.95 
$8.50 Tubular Steel Casting Rod. Grained enamel finish. 
Stainless steel guides. Off-set double grip. Cloth case. 
NN EON $5.45 
$7.00 Gateway Special Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Extra tip. 
Fiberboard carrying case. Locking reel seat. 844, 9 ft. $4.48 
$4.50 One piece Solid Steel Casting Rod. “~~ steel 
guides. Off-set double grip with screw locking band. Cad- 
mium finish. 4, 444, 5 ft. Cloth case. ...............-. "s 
Gateway Deluxe Level Winding Ca 
capacity. Chrome finish. Aluminum s . Compare with 
ee MED: ince nnti0schdsasideddcanmemeadaaecasecnenee $4.49 
$4.75 Jeweled Level Winding Casting Reel. 125 yard 
capacity. Chrome finish. A |. reel value_.....-- 19 
$4.25 Automatic Fly Rod Reel. Light weight. 60 4 
GD nockccabenuiatccedcdccudmcaceamsanenaenaeun $2.65 
American Made Trout Basket. Length 124 in. Capacity 
16 Ibs. Weight 15 oz. Made of sheet-fibre. Curved to fit 


NL cocks oininanak aretha gale eked anaening seman $1.59 
Fly Tying Kit, including vise and instructions.......-- 98c 
$1.55 Gateway Nylon Fly Line. Light amber color. 25 yd. 
GA aaa ake ee Gees iccnsaieadude 9 


7. “4 Gateway Nylon Casting Line. 60 yd. spool. FS 
oaan Assortment Bass Steamer, Spinner and Bucktail 
flies. Size 1/0, 2 or 4 hook. Pkg. 6 fli 65c 

$1.00 Ringed Trout Hackle and Spinner Flies. Size 6, 8 or 
oO eis Ore Ser eS '39c¢ 

7Sc Bag-O-Mad Casting Bait. 2% in. 34 0z. Bass go for 
the Bag-O-Mad. Choice Red and White, Perch, Black or 
Yellow and Black. 3 for $1.00. Each_..............-- 39c 
8Sc Jointed Bass Bait. Made of Tenite. Length 3% in. 
. 9 << eae eas 9c 
$1.25 Bleeder Casting Bait. With vial ‘Ww tablets. With 
hook guards, Sc 











GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1302 Gateway Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me a FREE copy of your big, illustrated 
1942 Catalog. 


= Address _............ 


Name -_-_-_-_. ee Sven Pe ee ¢ 
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GREAT NEW 





For hunters, trappers, campers 

all sportsmen. Rex Ristlite straps 
on like a watch, leaves both hands 
free! Throws strong 500-ft. beam 
. both spot and floodlight. 
| for woods, streams, open 
fields. Unbreakable lens. Body of 
light, stainless, ralnproof plastic. 


> 





REX 


Ristlite 


GIVES FREE USE OF BOTH HANDS! 


Only 98¢ complete with batteries 
wherever flashlights are sold. 


Flashlight Company of America 


Jersey City, N. J. 





ALSO STANDS ALONE AT 
ANY ANGLE 











Bean’s 1199 Dry Fly Rod *22°° p.stpaia 
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To fill the growing demand for an expensive fiy very handsome rod. The dry fly action is very 
rod we are putting into this custom-made Rod desirable for all kinds of fly casting. 


and trimmings we can buy. Lengths, 8% ft. 
heat process that requires one 
being trimmed the inspection 
is so rigid that only a small per cent pass the test 

The ferrules are waterproof, hand-welt, gun- 
metal finish, that will light. The reel 


seat is walnut with positive locking reel band. A 


the very best stock 
Cured by the new 
year’s time. Before 
We want 
costing twice 
not reflect 
factory. 


and 9 ft 
mately 5% oz. and 5% oz. Green silk poplin in- 
side case and fibre outside case 
you to compare 
as much. 
for full credit after three days’ trial if not satis- 
Write for Ne 


Weights 


rod 
and return 


this 
Order one 


w Spring Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 232 Main Street, Freeport, Maine. Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 
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© New Book on Spinning 


Send 25c for new illustrated 
book which tells you all 
about the Spinning Method— 
how to take more fish and have 
more sport in taking them. A 
practical manual every fisher- 
man should have. Write now! 


can’t supply you, write 











BACHE H. 


25 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LS AND RODS 


The only successful method of casting those 
killing light plugs, spinners and live bait. 
As sporting as fly-rod fishing! If your dealer 


direct. 


BROWN 














AND FIND NEW FUN IN FISHING 


Bill DeWitt Pyra-Shell Boxes by the hundreds of thousands 

have delighted both fly and plug fishermen from coast to 
coast for the past eight years. Each new user has been 
pleasantly surprised by the combination of toughness 
with transparency and light weight with the ability 
to endure years of the hardest kind of service. 


Get our FREE CATALOG right now 


Send now for the emergency year edition 
of the Bill DeWitt catalog. In addition 
to the unique Pyra-Shell Baits and 
Floats you'll find Pyra-Shell Boxes 
for flies, streamers, plugs and 
leaders. Some will be just 
right for rod tips, reel parts, 
split shot, extra hooks and 
other odds and ends. 





log today while 

the full line is 
still available. 
ADDRESS 
DEPT. 03 
AUB 


BILL DEWITT BAITS 


60 


Yse these PYRA-SHELL PLASTIC BOXES 
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In THE BLL T LINE 
1S AVAILABLE TWRU THIS STORE 


Ask your favorite 
Sporting Goods Dealer 


We've made it very, very 
easy for practicaHy every 
Sporting Goods Dealer to 
show and fill orders for 
anything in the entire 
Bill DeWitt Line. If your 
favorite dealer does not 
display a copy of this big 
full-color, washable dis- 
Play poster ask him to 
write for full information. 


URN, 








N. Y. 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Lassoing Gars 


O RID your trout or bass waters of 

gars, try the simple, practical rig 
shown here. Take a length of strong but 
flexible copper wire, thread a hunk of 
tough raw meat onto it, then fashion a 
loop with the meat inside it. When the 
gar bites, give a quick jerk, and the 
wire will fasten around the fish’s upper 
jaw, catching in its teeth. Since gars 
are hard to catch on hooks, this lasso 
method is more effective—and just as 
good fun.—Chester Hall, Miss. 





Solder Sinkers 


HE difficulty of clamping split shot 

on leaders for trout fishing can be 
done away with by substituting solder 
the wirelike tubular kind sold on spools 
This can be broken or cut off in any 
length desired, according to weight 
needed. It squeezes around the leader 
easily without injuring it and can be 
removed and re-used many times over. 

F. J. Waters, Pa. 


Avoid Kinked Leaders 


ASTENINGa << 

looped leader to ¢ 
a looped line-end 
is simple enough, 
except that in pull- 
ing the length of 
the leader through 
the line loop it al- 
most always kinks. 
shown here instead. 





the method 


Try 
The leader loop is 
slipped over the line loop as usual. Then, 
instead of bringing the tip of the leader 
up through the line loop and letting th 


length of the leader follow after, start 
with the base end of the leader first 
Seems a minor difference, but it helps a 
lot.—Fearon D. Moore, N.J. 


Preserving Rubber on Lures 


HEN using one of the many lures 

now made with rubber “skirts, 
anglers are likely to find that the rubber 
becomes fused and stuck together in a 
gooey mass when left in the tackle box 
for long. A good way to prevent this is 
to buy a can of tire talcum, which most 
auto-supply stores sell for 10 cents, fill a 
small box part way with it, and keep thé 
box with your tackle. At the end of eacl 
day’s use, remove the rubber skirts from 
your lures, shake them thoroughly dry 
toss them into the talcum, and shake 
the box so that each skirt will be cov 
ered with the powder. When you remov: 
them, the next time you're out fishing 
you'll find them in perfect condition 
And don’t forget to store all skirts over 
the winter in the same way. Rubbe! 
will be scarce!—Frank Phillips, Tex. 
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ANGLERS’ 
QUERIES 


Inexpensive Plugging Tackle 


I want to buy a serviceable plug- 
casting rod and reel, but my means are mod- 
erate. Would an inexpensive reel and a steel 
rod do?—/J. M. N., Pa. 


Question: 


Answer: You would probably be well satis- 
fied with one of the new “‘split-bamboo-action” 
steel rods now made by various manufacturers 
I'd recommend one of the lighter weights in a 
5 to 514-ft. length. You may now purchase ex- 
cellent bait-casting reels from about $5 up 
For line, get hard-braided waterproof silk, which 
casts very nicely after it is broken in and 
wears well. A 15-lb. test is heavy enough for 
anything you are likely to use the line for; in 
fact, I would prefer 12-lb. test for everything 
but muskie fishing.—R. B. 


Preserving Trot-Lines 


Question: What can I use on trot-lines to 
keep them from rotting in the water?—C. A. B., 
Kans. 


The only preservative I know cf for 
trot-lines is linseed oil, which does make them 
somewhat water resistant for a time. Many 
men use tarred lines, but I’ve never seen these 
last very long—even as long as a good linen 
line without dressing.—R. B. 


Answer: 


Cooking Bass 


Question: How can I take the bones out of 
a bass before cooking it? —W.A.A., Pa. 


Answer: I don't know of any way to take 
the bones out of bass before cooking. Of course, 
you may fillet the fish—that is, cut away the 
meat in one slab from each side. If you prefer 
to cook it whole, I would advise making an 
incision down each side of the dorsal fin and 
taking this out before cooking. After the fish is 
cooked, the center bone may be removed with- 
out difficulty.—R. B. 


Rod? 


Question: I have a new steel fly rod, and 
wonder if I should use wax or auto or furniture 
polish to keep the finish in shape. —H. M. F., 
Ohio. 


Polish on Steel 


Answer: The steel rod needs no waxing. 
As long as the surface remains intact it isn’t 
necessary to use anything However, if you 


should crack the finish in use it would be wise 
thereafter to rub the rod frequently with an 
ily cloth—R. B 


Line for Brackish Water 


Question: We anglers who fish with flies in 
the tidewater streams along the California coast 
are having trouble finding lines that will cast 
long distances and yet hold up in salty water.— 
HH. 7., Calg 


I can readily imagine your troubles 
with fly lines in brackish water. I’ve had the 
same experience, and it doesn’t matter much 
what line you use. However, if you keep your 
line well greased with a line flotant it does 
help considerably. Also, never put a line away 
\vernight without washing it off in fresh water. 
—R. B 


Answer: 


Florida Bass Outfit 


I am planning to fish for bass on 
the east and west coasts of Florida. What 
tackle, bugs, and plugs should I take along?— 
H. N., New York 


Question: 


Answer: I have found Florida fresh-water 
dass fishing like that anywhere else, with sur- 
face lures which make a disturbance exception- 
ally productive. Your regular bass-fly rod and 
Mait-casting rod should suffice, together with 

yur regular assortment of lures.—R. B. 
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The Shimmy Wiggler No. 5 
Wt. Ye oz. 3/0 hook. 

Genuine bucktail streamer 
Price each $1.10 
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SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 


Gentlemen: uivgrigfe: é ys 
Please send descriptive folder on True Temper 


Rods aad Baits to 


Name 


Low center of gravity 
makes the Shimmy Wig- 
giler cast like a bullet— 
even into a head wind. 





Address 





Shimmy Wiggler 
is the ONE when I want 


to Bring Back Fish 
inn eS 






@® Mr. Waggoner of Texas says, “I have 
over 100 baits in my tackle box. My pick 
of them all is the Shimmy Wiggler when 
I want to bring back fish.” 


Admitted “‘ for over 25 years, the 
Shimmy Wiggler is today better than 
ever before. Improved spinner design 
increases action. Improved bucktail gets 
the strikers. Improved weedless 
action makes it easier to use anywhere. 

sed with our genuine Al. Foss Pork 
Rind Strip, it may be fished deep or 
shallow to the fish wherever they 
may be. 


tops” 


short 


get 


At your dealer’s. Write for descriptive 
folder. Made only by the Makers of True 
Temper Products, Cleveland, Ohio. Ad- 
dress Sporting Goods Division, Box 12, 
Ohio. 
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95e¢ 


16 02Z., 
casting or troll 


each. 


How To Cateh Fish | 


Everybody that goes fishing wants to 
how! Send lode 
for an old reliable 
Spinner, on which you can attach a 
hook, and catch more Fish. 
clude with the Spinner, a copy of my 
**How to Catch 
today: 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
U.S, A. 


Fish”’ 


Chas. H. Stapf, 


Prescott, Wis., 


10.000 F! 
Over 








in 1940! 100,000 


fish-getting contraption 


fish story! It 
swimming motion ever 
In fact, we're 
actually impossible t 

ming action of the FI 
ented features. Exclus 


extreme 


colors flyrod to m \ 
and trolling models, $1.10 each 
cluded.) Write for FRE 
or Catalog including 


treatise on 
HELIN TACKLE 
6342 Pulford Ave. 


This famous line 
equalled, Finest 
strength and extr 


“DUCK” Bait Casting Lines 


“Sheds 

Braided of 
proofed before 
will not 
grey and gold 


and 


Prescott 


I will in- 


Prop. 


A Hell-raiser! 
a Hundred Ways for Action! 


itfish sold in 1939! 


possesses 


duplicate the 
ATFISH with 


plug fishing 
Detroit, Mich. 


“PRIMO” CUTTYHUNK 


Premium 


waterlog 
to fit 
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or Has tools for cleaning eyes of flies & 
backing out small hooks, and keen 
jaws for trimming leaders and flies. 
Also manicures and cleans nails. 
Tempered steel heavily nick- 
eled. Thong attaches to 
D lapel. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 

36 BEAVER ST., ANSONIA, CONN, 
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Beats Other Baits 



















Over 200,000 
more in 1941 The greatest 
ever invented—and that’s no 
the most ctive and life-like 
artificial lure 
we say it Is 
iutiful swim 
ising our pat 
ng. Lures in 21 
size Underwater, surface 
Musky, $1.50. (Tax in- 
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$000-word 


co. 


has been imitated but never 
linen. Hard cable laid. Extra 
it quality at a moderate price. 


Water Like a Duck” 

quality silk threads. Water 
after braiding. “DUCK” lines float 
Made in three colors—-black, 
weather and water conditions. 


ALL SUNSET LINES are Made in U.S.A.—Send for Catalog 9B 
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i oirplane controls and airplane machine gun turret controls. * 
My 


SPECIAL OFFER 





) ( Latest fish-getting 
4 fs 4 sensation. Special 
€ pe , introductory offer 

1 Ea YY 4 —50c postpaid.y 
x A “NVI 90c¢ value. 


FREE Catalog 
Every fisherman 
should have this 
book with impor- 
de tant tips on fishing 
and tackle, FREE! 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY : 
411 N Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Please send item(s) checked above. 
dy LIf ordering bait, send 50c cash or stamps.) 


x 


Name 
“Address . ra hs 


City and State....i....... 


LNT Tv aolome tle tice. v. 


















The Railroads Still Run 


(Continued from page 34) 


became the forgotten and our 
health has suffered. 

The real anglers will not give up their 
fishing because it has become impossible 
for them to take the frequent short trips 
they have been taking. Rather they will 
concentrate most of their fishing into 
their vacations, and be willing to travel 


sport, 


considerable distances by rail to get it. 


| Your genuine angler will 


They will visit new and distant grounds. 
sooner have 
his shoes resoled a fourth or fifth time 
and give up any luxury rather than sur- 
render the joys of playing a battling 
fish. This is proved by a recent ques- 
tionnaire sent by this magazine to a 
large group of its readers who were 
known to go long distances every year 
for their vacations. Practically 100 per- 
cent replied that war and automobile- 
rationing regulations will make no dif- 
ference. They will take their fishing 
and hunting trips as usual, but with rail- 
road time-tables in their pockets rather 
than car keys. Canada, northern New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, the 
South, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Rocky Mountain states, and the 
Northwest have a great chance this year 
to get nonresident anglers to visit their 
good fishing waters. 

True, the railroad must give priority 


|to army and navy needs, whether it be 


|} ous. 3. 


| swimming. 4. 


carriage of men or freight. But that 
certainly will not mean that the public 
cannot be accommodated. There will be 
passenger trains, on regular schedule, to 
carry you to the place of your vacation- 
ing. That is certain. 

Tires may be rationed, pleasure cars 
no longer made, but the railroads still 
run, thank heaven. They will take us 
to good fishing and hunting grounds far 
and near. We know that the best sport 
is not to be found on automobile high- 
ways. And perhaps this rationing will 
prove a blessing in disguise, for it should 
mean better sport for those of us who 
will look for it. Many a good trout 
stream has been ruined by an automobile 
highway. We never heard of one, though, 
that was harmed by a railroad bridge. 


Fishing in Safety 


ERE are seven Do’s and Don’t’s that 

will help fishermen avoid trouble: 

1. Protect your head with a wide-brim 
hat, and wear clothing adequate for 
protection from wind and insect bites. 
2. Carry a vacuum bottle or flask of good 
drinking water. Drinking lake or stream 
water that has not been boiled is danger- 
Be cautious while in a boat, es- 
pecially when wearing rubber boots or 
other clothing that will hamper you in 
When bait-casting from a 
boat, use the overhand cast so you will 
not endanger your companions. 5. Carry 
a first-aid kit so that you can promptly 
sterilize scratches and punctures from 
hooks and fish teeth, which often cause 
infection. 6. Should fishhook become 
buried in the flesh, don’t try to pull it 
out. Push it on around and out through 
the skin. Cut the barb off with the wire 
cutter on a pair of pliers, which should 
always be in your kit. 7. Don’t venture 
out on the water in stormy weather. 
When the weather is threatening, head 
for shore. 

The above are based on the recommen- 


| dations of the Ohio Division of Conser- 


vation and Natural Resources, and all 
are worth remembering and putting into 
practice in the fishing days ahead. 









SNELLED 
HOOKS 


Stronger than foreign synthetic gut... 
Always pliable ...no soaking... Won’? 
fray, rot or kink «2. With a VEC Snelled 
Hook you'll never lose a fish because the 
snell was rotten, frayed or dry. VEC snells 
won’t deteriorate, split or ‘‘frazzle,’’ and never 
need soaking. They’re always ready to use, l 
always reliable and always at top strength... 
with more strength than foreign synthetic 
snelled hooks. Weber VEC Snelled Hooks 
available in 15 patterns including famous 
**Falcongrip’’ instant-hooking type . . . in | 
all standard sizes and patterns, illustrated in fi 
Weber’s 1942 catalog. See your dealer, 
or take advantage of Special Offer below. 


“VEC” IN COILS OR LEADERS 
VEC leader material is supplied in 
10-yard coils and in finished casting 
and trolling leaders in all standard 
sizes and lengths. See catalog for prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER 25¢ /| 


Quarter in cash or stamps brings you 6 as- ABA 
sorted sizes of ‘*‘Falcongrip’? VEC Snelled / 
Hooks, plus 25¢ Weber catalog showing all y | 
standard Snelled Hook patterns in actual // 
sizes, with hundreds of / 
flies and lures in live /// 
ingcolors,rods,reels, / 
leaders, supplies, fish / (/ | | 
\ lore, etc. . » . and U 
also 24 page book- 
let of fly casting lessons. Write... 
Weber Lifelike Fly Company 
Box 4233 Stevens Point, Wis. 


aes | 
lf Weber makes it-a fish takes it 


















New illustrated catalog. Big S 
Ings On standard merchandise fe t 
outdoorsman. WRITE FOR Yot 
COPY TODAY .. IT’S FREI 


CALLENDER doco ca 


Paul, Minn. 







er 36-L East 6th St., St. 


BEVIN-WILCOX 
DE LUXE NYLON FLY LINES 





easier ¢ 








2. Speci j ex 
tional strength and pliancy 

3. Tests prove longer life, with less grea> 
ing and care required 


4. Experier ed fisherme vote ‘Best 
round fly we've ever S 

Ask for 
Give them ever 
low price—and then judge for yoursell 


SPECIAL 
OFFER... 


whe 













bie toider of f 
Write— 


BEVIN-WILCOX LINE COMPANY 


BOX 16 EAST HAMPTON, CONN 
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STANDS UP UNDER 
HARDEST ACTION” 


(LiKe THE U-S- MARINES) | 














——— 


UPERVISOR FLY LINES 
(TAPERED OR LEVEL) 


| CAN TAKE IT—AND DISH IT OUT 


Like the United States Marines, Supervisor Fly Lines 
(Tapered or Level) Can Take It and Dish It Out! 
They stand up under the toughest sort of casting, 
and under conditions that would ruin the average 
fly line. Not even salt or alkaline water, not even 
wet, humid, or tropical climates, not even mildew, 
affect these beautifully flexible, easy casting, long 
“shooting” lines of purest DuPont Nylon, 
Send today for your 68 page, richly 
illustrated how-to, when-to, where-to 
book of 1942 fishing facts, knowl- 
edge, tricks and gadgets. Only 6c coin 
or stamps to cover mailing. 















DEPT.L_ WESTFIELD, MASS. usa. 








Cal Johnson, ace of American anglers, 

tells HOW to catch more fish in his 

NEW FREE booklet, ‘‘How to Use 

Uncle Josh Baits.” 

FREE — Send today for your copy. 
Address post card to: Dept. 23, 

Uncle Josh Bait Co.,Ft.Atkinson, Wis. 


UNCE JOSH oH 


More Die 
PORK RIND FROG fh 















When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDooR LIFE 
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Bedroem Companion” 


(] t enclose 41.98 
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i ( Send C.0.D, Nwil pay 41.98 and 

: —~ @ few cents postage on delivery 
NAME_____ «ss 
ADDRESS SS. 

' __ ARDEN BOOK CO + pepT. 7m, 45 ASTOR PLACE, WY. C. 
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Fishing and 
Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 45) 


fish, but not over 30 fish) Oswego Lake closed. 
Warning: There are many special seasons and 
regulations for designated waters; consult local 
authorities or Game Commission, Portland, be- 
fore fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunt- 
ing $5; hunting $3; fishing $3, 2-day $2. 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $3, 2-day 
$2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling, Red Squirrel, (no 
limits). Fishing: Rock Bass (no size-15) in- 
land waters and Lake Erie only. Yellow Perch, 
Sunfish, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp 
(no size-15) inland waters. (Aggregate of fore- 
going in inland waters, 25.) Eel (no limits 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $1.60. Non 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $2.60 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state, 3-day $1.60, Warn 
ing: Sunday hunting prohibited, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: White Perch (6”-20). Yellow or 
Striped Perch (6”-30). Striped Bass (16”-none). 
Licenses: Res. $1.25; nonres. $2.50 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 6-day 
$1.50. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”=20). Rainbow 
Trout (8”-20). Black Bass and all other game 
fish (no limits.) In Lake Murray: Trout, Black 
Bass (6”-10). Note: There are local size and 
catch limits on bass and other designated fish 
in certain designated waters; consult local au- 
thorities. Licenses: Res, $1.10; nonres. $5.25, 
2-day $1.10. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 


ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. Li- 





censes: Small game: Res. $1, nonres. $20. 
TENNESSEE 

Hunting: Wildcat, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Fishing: Open entire month: Trout (7”~10 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park and Tel- 
lico Wildlife Management Area closed Cat- 
fish, Buffalo, (15”—none); Drum (10”=none 
Sturgeon, Spoonbill (30”-none); Bluegill, in- 
fish (no size-25); Bullhead, Gar, Grin . 
Sucker, Mullet, Redhorse, Blackhorse, Shad, 
Herring, Carp, Eel (no limits). Open until 
14th: Black Bass (11”-8); Wall-eye Pike, Sau 
ger (15”-5); Muskellunge (20”-5); White and 
Black Crappie (8”-15); Rock Bass (no size-15); 
Warmouth Bass (no size-20); White and Yel- 


low Bass (10”-15). (Aggregate catch on fish on 


which there is a catch limit, 25.) Licenses: 
Res.: Fishing and hunting $2; fishing 1-day 50 
cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15, 2-day $5; fishing 


$5, 3-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Peccary or Javelina 
(2) only Webb, Starr, and Zapata Counties 
Wild Turkey (3) only Robertson County 
Fishing: Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35— 

Warning: There are many coun 
seasons and regulations for both 
fishing; be sure to consult local 
authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing 
with artif. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $25; 
fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. License required of nor 
res. for predators, and of res. if hunting preda 
tors outside own county. 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare limits). Fishing: Cat 
fish and common fish in designated waters only 
(7”-none). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting 
$4; fishing $2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing 
$10; fishing $3. License not required for preda- 
tors or bear 

(Continued on next page) 
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SOUTH BEND 
RECOMMENDS 


Fisherman's 
Tip... 
TRY A 
COMFICIENT 
GRIP (pat.no.1931303) 


The most comfortable, efficient rod grip ever devised. 
The feel of its recessed thumb seat and _ slip-proof 
cork grip convinces you that here’s controlled casting 
with far g er accuracy. Comficient Grip exclusive 
or popular Fly Rod series in Dry Fly, Trout, and 
Bass or Steelhead actions. 

Singlebuilt Fly Rods $9.38 te $16.80; Double- 
built Fly Rods $22.00; Two-piece Fly Rods $11.00. 
Lengths 8!» to 9!» feet (except 2-piece 742 feet). All 
equipped with new ‘‘Lite-Lock”’ reel seat. 

Try Oreno-Lon Leaders, All American Made 


FISH-ORENO Be da Git 
LINE ee 






rre 





































red”’ fly rod 
e, soft, and 
H to C, 





] rown. Size D, 25 
yd. « $2.50. Double 
Tapered, $9.00. 





SUN-SPOT 
SPOON 

ts the way for fish, 
' slastic 


color | 
No.510 Fly Rod 
- Also in bait 


trolling sizes. 





zht metal flutter- 
fiy rod sizes 
bait casting 
sizes 90c each. 


RUBB-ORENO 
Life-like Lures 
Most life-like rubber 


lures ever created. For 
fly or bait casting, troll- 


ing’ oF ane pole 5 Tf 
ting. No.2271 Horse Fly. 
N 0k, 3 patterns, 





40c; No. 2260 June Bug, 
No.& hook, 2Se; No. 2291 
Frog, No. 2 hook, SOc. 
Als n Crawfish, 
Moth Millers, Willow 
Flies, White Anta, 
Hopper Helgramites 


and Grub 
2 other famous lures 
-Trout-Oreno and 
Fiy-Oreno. 18 pat- 






ee te aa RA | 

OREN-O-MATIC 
Levol-Winding 

FLY ROD REEL 


This newest Oren-O-Matie, 
No. 2140, is level winding, 
spools a line evenly regard- 
less of retrieving speed. 
It is free-stripping, quiet, 
and balanced throughout. 
Price $9.00. Others (not 
level-wind) $6 te $8.50. 
No. 1151, a new streamline single action, Fly Rod 
tee! — molded of plastic. Price $3.60. 


FREE! 


All new Fishi 
What Tackle 
When.’’ Show 

4,000 tackle items, 50 
fish in color. Lists fish 
records. Sent Free. 
A postal gets it. 


South Bep 
7268 High 


South Bend, indiana 
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successful season with a “trip” thro 
latest Weber catalog. Here’s A 
ackle headquarters” brought right 
chair . . . with hundreds of lures a 
n in living colors . . . rods, reels, s 
id balanced outfits...a handbook cramm 
kle tips and fishing lore. The 1942 caf 
log comes to you with your choice of two spect 

offers as listed below! 7 












SPECIAL NYLON LINE 
DRESSING Prevents fly or 
bait line from drawin — water 
floats, preserves it. Ea. 


ore DEE STREAMER 
A “submarine pirate’’ 
that gets fish fast! Plastic 
“torpedo”’ head. 6 ov 
terns, Siza6 only. Ea. 20¢ 





VEC 10-YD. 
COILS Famed 
leader mate- 
rial that needs 


ALL-AMERICAN DRY FLY 
SELECTION Nation’s fa- 
no soaking. Also supplied vorites. 6 flies, sizes 8, 10, 
in leaders, snelled hooks. 12. No. ADF6 Asst. $1.50 


BOB BECKER’S SENSATIONAL 


_,POP-N-WIGL 


Pat. Applied For 
Amazing action! . . . a new fly rod 
floater that pops, gurgles, darts in 
a way that rouses laziest bass and 
; other game fish to hungry, fighting 








fury. You'll swear it’s alive... 
Sie sa fish getter you'll want to try 
first trip! 6 patterns, Size 1 only, 
75¢ each. Note special coupon offer! 


2 SPECIAL OFFERS —OFFER No. 1—I enclose $1 
for the following: One POP-N-WIGL 75¢; one 6 ft. 
Straintest gut leader 50¢; one catalog 25¢; one Fly- 
casting Lessons FREE. Total value $1.50 all for ONLY 
$1 postpaid. OFFER No, 2 — I enclose 25¢ for the 
following: One ‘‘O-C-UM”’ glass-eye streamer fly 30¢; 
one catalog 25¢; one Fly- casting Lessons FREE. Total 
value 55¢ all for ONLY 25¢ postpaid. 


THB WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
x 4231, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


makes it -a fish takes it! 











VERMONT 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (no limit). Fish- 
ing: Muskalonge (12”~-25 lb.). Smelt (no limits). 
Open until 14th: Pike-Perch, Pickerel (12”-25 
lb.). Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $2; 
| hunting $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Fishing 
| and hunting $15.50; hunting $12.50; fishing $5.15, 
| 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 





VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) Ame- 
lia County open until 15th; rest of state closed 
entire month, Fishing: Black Bass (12”-10), 
Rock Bass (6”=15) open until 15th east of Blue 
Ridge Mountains only. Pike (no size-20) open 
entire month east of Blue Ridge Mountains only. 
Crappie or Silver Perch, west of Blue Ridge 
Mountains, and in Albemarle, Orange, Spot- 
sylvania, Stafford, King George, Westmore- 
land, Richmond, and Lancaster Counties, and 
all counties north of them, closed; rest of 
state open entire month. Bream, Sunfish, 
open entire month. (Crappie or Silver Perch, 
Bream, Sunfish, no size-aggregate 25.) Note: 
Special regulations in state ponds; consult 
Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries, 
Richmond. Licenses: Res.: State, small game 
and fishing $3; small game $2.50; fishing $2. 
County of res., fishing and hunting $1. Nonres.: 
Small game and fishing $15.50; fishing $5, 2-day 
$1. Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


WASHINGTON 


Fishing: Whitefish (6”-20, but not over 10 lb. 
and 1 fish) in rivers and streams only. Steel- 
head Trout (16”-3) in designated steelhead 
streams in Adams, Asotin, Benton, Chelan, 
Clark, Columbia, Douglas, Ferry, Franklin, 
Garfield, Grant, Kittitas, Klickitat, Lincoln, 
Okanogan, Pend Oreille, Skamania, Spokane, 
Stevens, Walla Walla, Whitman, Wahkiakum, 
and Yakima Counties, and parts of Lewis, Pa- 
cific, and Cowlitz Counties only. Warning: 
There are numerous local seasons and regula- 
tions which are different from statewide seasons 
and regulations, and in almost every county 
there are many designated waters closed to all 
fishing, and other designated waters are open all 
year. Be sure to consult local authorities or 
Dept. of Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, before 
| fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting, 
state $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing and 
| hunting, state $25; fishing, state $5, county of 
issue $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Muskalonge (15”-none). Wall-eyed 
Pike (12”-none). Rock Bass, Crappie, Bluegill 
and Red-bellied Sunfish (5”-25—aggregate 75). 
Channel and Blue Catfish, White Perch (10”- 
15). White and Yellow Sucker, Redhorse (10”- 
aggregate 15). Warning: There are special reg- 
ulations for some waters; consult local authori- 
ties or Conservation Commission, Charleston, 
| before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and 
hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Canada Lynx, Wild- 
cat, Gray Fox, Opossum, Red Squirrel (no 
limits). Snowshoe Hare (no limit) only Ash- 
land, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, Douglas, Flor- 
ence, Forest, Iron, Oneida, Polk, Price, Rusk, 
Sawyer, Taylor, Vilas, and Washburn Counties 
open. Red Fox (no limit) Milwaukee County 
closed. Fishing: Special seasons and regula- 
tions for ice fishing in many designated waters; 
all other waters closed to ice fishing. Write 
Conservation Dept., Madison, for details. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $25; fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Fishing: Ling 
(no size-15) open only in designated lakes of 
Fremont County. Trout (no size-15 lb., but not 
more than 20 fish) open only in designated wa- 
ters. Licenses: Res.: Fishing and hunting $5; 
fishing only $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing and hunting 
$50; fishing only $3, 7-day $1.50. 
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ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit 
(no limits). Bear (1 of each species). Fishing: 
Pike, Pickerel (no size-15), Perch, Coldeye (no 
size—aggregate 25) (aggregate of Pike, Pickerel, 
Perch, Goldeye, 25). Licenses: Res.: Big game 
$2; spring bear permit $2; fishing $2.25, re- 
quired only for waters frequented by trout, 
grayling, and Rocky Mountain whitefish. Non- 
res.: Hunting $50; spring bear permit $10; fish- 
ing $2.25. Warning: Sunday hunting for big 
game prohibited. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Bear, except White or Kermodei 
(grizzly 1; other species, 3). Fishing: Salmon 
(8”-nontidal waters 5, grilse counted in trout 
catch; tidal waters 5, including grilse 10). 
Trout (8”-15 in aggregate with salmon grilse, 
but not more than 3 steelhead over 5 Ib.) all 
tidal waters, and nontidal waters of Vancouver 
Island and Lower Mainland Districts open en- 
tire month; all other waters closed. Black Bass 
(no size-15). Note: Some waters open to steel- 
head fishing entire year; most waters open to 
Dolly Varden trout fishing entire year. Warn- 
ing: There are many special seasons and regu- 
lations for designated waters; consult Game 
Commission, Vancouver, before fishing. Li- 
censes: Res.: Big game and birds $6; fishing $1, 
required only for nontidal waters south of 52nd 
parallel. Nonres. Alien: All game except pheas- 
ant $25; additional trophy fees for big-game ani- 
mals; fishing $5, or $1 a day. Nonres. Canadian 
All game and fish $15; fishing only $5, or $1 a 
day. 


MANITOBA 


No fishing or hunting. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat (no limits). Fishing 
Striped Bass (12”—none). Black Bass (no limits) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing, Crown 
Land Waters $1. Nonres.: Hunting $10; fishing 
$15, 7-day $5—both include wife and members 
of family under 18. Warning: Sunday hunting 
prohibited. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: 
Striped Bass (no size-nontidal waters 30, but 
not more than 20 lb.; im-tidal waters of Annapo 
lis River between Annapolis and Bridgetown 
16”-5). Salmon (3 Ib. round weight-8) only 
Medway River, Queens County, and LeHave 
River, Lunenburg County, open. Licenses: Res 
Big game $2; fishing, not required. Nonres 
Big game $50; small game $15; fishing $5 
Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited. 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing 
Open entire month in all waters: Lake Trout 
Whitefish (no size-5); Sturgeon (no limits 
Yellow Pickerel (13”-8) closed south of and 
including French and Mattawa Rivers and Lake 
Nipissing; all other waters open entire mont! 
Pike (no size-8), Maskinonge (24-2), Black 
Bass (10”-6) Lake Erie fronting Essex County 
open entire month; all other waters closed 
Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fishing, not 
required. Nonres.: Hunting, bear, rabbit, bird 
$15.50; fishing $5.50, 3-day $2, family license $8 
Warning: Sunday hunting prohibited, 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


No fishing or hunting. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear, Raccoon (no limits), Fishing 
Pickerel (15”-none). Eel (20”—-none). Whit 
fish, Smelt (no limits). Sturgeon (St. Lawrenc« 
waters 28”, other waters 36”-none). License 
Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1, good for wife and 
children under 18, required only for lakes and 
salmon rivers Nonres.: Hunting $26; beat 

(Continued on next page) 
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Texarkana Votes for JITTERBUG 


both North and South 
going wild over 
this amazing 
surface 
bait 


“Enclosed is a picture of my wife and myself with recent 
catch on the famous Jitterbug. This string weighed 52 
pounds aiter it had been out of water for several hours. 
\ltchough we got the fish, the man that was re- 
sponsible for this string was Mr. Tom L. Brown 
of Texarkana, Texas. He gave 
us instructions as how to fish 

them and the kinds of bait 

to use.””—Hebren Bowen, 
Texarkana, Texas. 
















JITTERBUGS $1.10 
Choice of 6 
colors 


Send for 
NEW FREE CATALOG 


Tells where and how remarkable catches ; 
were ve made with Jitterbugs and Hawaiian Wigglers 
——_—_—— ———— ee a a 


FRED ARBOGAST, 423 North St., Akron, Ohio 


Send new, free catalog to 





Nome —_43..4—. ———— _ 
Address ____ san Te eee 
City — — = State 








5.25: fishing, salmon $15, 3-day $5; other fish of the Work Projects Administration, 
5, 3-day $2. conducted at Fort Brady by expert woods 

guides who have been training officers 
SASKATCHEWAN and men in the fundamentals of wood- 
craft, compass work, trail blazing, prop- 
erty locating, and army scouting. The 


AA 


Fishing: Pickerel (15”), Pike (12”) (aggre- 


gate 12) Perch, Goldeye (no size-—aggregate 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing, trout waters $2, camp was established to operate under 
ut waters $1. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1-week rules calculated to give the soldiers op- 
$3, 2-day $1.50, family $10, 1-month $5. portunity to apply their knowledge of 


woodcraft, increase their self-reliance in 

NEWFOUNDLAND the field, stimulate morale, and provide 
healthful recreation. 

Five officers and twenty men moved 

out of Fort Brady Nov. 15, bound for the 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may 
be hunted in certain sections under special li- 
cense only. Fishing: Native Trout (7”-36, ap- 


plies only to Peninsula of Avalon). Licenses: fort’s rifle range 32 mi. away in the 
Hunting: special license for 1 bull moose or 1 Marquette National Forest. They trav- 
stag caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. Fishing: eled in army trucks and “jeeps,” small 


Res. $2.10; nonres. $26, 14-day $10.50, 1-day but powerful four-wheel-drive cars that 


$2.10, re d only for “Schedule A” rivers. : . . 
required only for “Schedule — proved ideal for transportation in the 
snow-covered open-range country. 


YUKON TERRITORY The WPA guide led the men to hunt- 








Hunting: Bear, Wolf, Lynx (no limits). Fish- ing locations assigned in advance, where, 

ing: Open entire month: Greyling, Pickerel, using Army charts, each man was as- 

Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge, Lake Trout, signed to a definite area in which to 

Whitefish, Salmon Trout, and Tullibee. Note: stalk his quarry. Equipped with his reg- SILVER MINNOW 
Consult C. A. Jeckell, Controller, Dawson, for lar Springfield army rifle, each man 

add nal information. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 





; : - was given five game-load cartridges 
ing $1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: Hunting, E B 


ey ects is 100, British Subject $75; with which to bring down his deer. . 
g game ien $ ritish Subject $ The atest safety prec: ; were for All Game Fish 





small game $5. Fishing, not required. gre: precautions . 
taken by officers and guide. Each hunt-  Here’sa lure that wiggles through weeds and lily 
MEXICO er was required to wear a yard of red pads without snagging— gets in and out of the 
- . . tough spots where the big ones lie—never hangs 
7 ah cambric to cover his cap, chest, and up—weedless but not fishless. Use it with a pork 
Hunting: Mountain Lion, Jaguar, Wolf, Wild- back: over his olive-drab uniform he strip orchunk. A real fish- getter in both fresh and 
cat, Coyote, Ocelot, Lynx (no limits). Peccary wore a blue fatigue jacket and pants. A salt water. Absolutely weedless—strong—easy 
Javelina) (3) open in Sonora, Chihuahua, Coa- sadient officer be erat Bee gee ltr to cast—no spin—irresistible teasing action and 
huila, Nuevo Leon, and Lower California only. ae ty 7 Pé ; brilliant glow. For surface or deep water fishing. 
— 15) northern states. Licenses: Nonres.: ae oe wel yuartered in tl , FIVE SIZES—GOLD OR SILVER PLATED 
he total cost of a hunting license for all of e © rere quarterec 1€ Dar- ’ : 
Mexico is about $22 in American money; for a racks at the rifle range, where a mess Other Johnson $ Spoons— Johnson s Silver 
= Saat cone See-Oe tn deneeind nme aaae 4 . te bikehe ine Minnow with triple hook—interchangeable buck- 
ang ate about J. n American money. sergeant, ct, anc wo Kitchen police tails. Johnson's Caper—has replaceable hook and 
sS you are a member of a recognized Mexi- were assigned to provide the mess Leg- weed guard. Johnson’s Sprite—a fascinating 
Car inting club you are required to post a ular-army rations were provided, but surface lure at remarkably low cost. If your dealer 
t f about $105 ir me an m i : : : san’ ly yo se s—wri . 
inde . pa $105 in American money to obtain preparations were made to receive a can’t supply you with these baits—write us 
a ing cense ry 
record supply of venison. Wri 
The first group remained at the camp rite for New Catalog 
Soldiers Hunt Deer until No. 17, when they were replaced LOUIS JOHNSON COMPANY 
by similar groups in rotation, until 80 40-B N. Wells St., Chicago 
HUNTING camp, operated under men and a score of officers had partici- 
military rules, combined a few _ pated in the hunt. ot with this 
days of recreation with an oppor- Enthusiastic response by the men in- s BAIT” 
tunity to practice woodcraft under win- dicated that the hunting camp is one of 
ter field conditions for selected groups the most popular recreation and educa- 
of soldiers from Fort Brady, Sault Ste. tional activities undertaken at the fort, 
M: e, Mich., during the 1941 deer season. and indications are that it may be con- 
» idea for the unusual camp devel- tinued and expanded for participation 





Oped from the Michigan Guide project by more men, in coming years. | 
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Conservation is Vital Now 


NDER present war conditions, dire 

necessity demands the conserva- 

tion of our resources, among which 

foods are of paramount impor- 
tance. It is not entirely impossible that 
this country, like some of the nations of 
Europe, may have to depend increasing- 
ly upon fish. And then, and only then, 
will wasteful practices of the past and 
present be exposed to all 

As the fishing grounds near our coasts 
have been depleted through extravagant 
fishing methods, the fleets have been 
compelled to sail ever farther afield in 
their efforts to supply the market. These 
voyages, owing to hostile surveillance, 
will in all probability be sharply cur- 
tailed. We will now be forced as a con- 
sequence, to seek sustenance from 
inshore waters. And not only have these 
places been heavily overfished for years, 
but areas long frequented by fish have 
been so disturbed by otter trawls and 
other forms of netting that but little 
cover is left for shrimp and other favorite 
foods, with the consequence that the 
large schools have disappeared from 
these localities and are difficult to find. 

Inasmuch as present conditions with 
their restrictions promise to last for a 
lengthy period, it behooves us as never 
before to husband our present supply of 
marine life and to guard it carefully 
against this emergency. 

Unfortunately for sportsmen, our game 
fish are going to experience the heaviest 
casualties. Especially will this be true 
of the striped bass. This species is 
anadromous, and while lying in rivers 
and estuaries in winter, preparatory to 
the spring spawning run, becames an 
easy prey to the commercial fishermen, 
who will not hesitate to use any known 
device to catch stripers. During the 
extremely cold weather the bass con- 
gregate in holes, where they lie in a 
semidormant condition. When a thaw 
occurs, and the melting ice permits fish- 
ing, it is not a difficult matter to sur- 
round such a place with a net and 
enmesh the entire school. 

When summer comes, and the stripers 
start on their northern migration, their 
lot is little better. Inasmuch as their 
route parallels the coast line and lies 
but a short distance out to sea, they 
are under constant scrutiny of the net- 
ters. As soon as a school appears in 
a certain locality, a boat puts off, a 
seine is rigged, and the whole school 
may be surrounded and taken. 

The usual defense of this is that the 
practice has been going on for years 
and we still have striped bass. And so 
we have a pitiful remnant of the 
mighty hordes that compelled the 
wonderment and admiration of Captain 
John Smith and his contemporaries in 
the early 17th century! 

Let’s look at the record, a reliable 
record, established over a period of 53 
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Sea bass 


years. It is that of the half-dozen pou 
nets operated during that time in F< 
Pond, Long Island, N. Y. In the ye 
1884, these nets took 3,630 striped ba 
During the ensuing years they sh 
a diminishing return, with occasion 
spurts—temporary only—due to succe: 
ful spawning seasons. In 1932 there we: 
but 50 fish taken. A marked contra 
this, to the catch made 48 years befor 

And we hear the remark that where 
this may be true of the striped bass, wi 
yet have an enormous supply of othe: 
varieties of fish. Have we? Even sor 
of our own parents can recollect tl} 
time when bluefish were so plentiful 
that they were used as fertilizer in th: 
fields. Great schools, covering acres of 
ocean, swept north in their migratio: 
in countless millions, their course marked 
by a trail of blood, for there is no mor 
voracious fish than this species. They 
were taken in scores along our beach 
with clumsy squids tied to heavy har 
lines. Some were saved for eating, but 
more were left on the beach as food fo! 
the gulls and crabs. 

Where are the bluefish today? They 
have nearly disappeared, save for th 
relative few that still remain along our 
southern coasts. And why have they 
gone? That is a much-disputed questi 
I will hazard an answer, and affirm th 
it is at least a contributing cause: 

The disappearance of this most val 
able fish is due principally, I believe, 
the activities of the menhaden fish: 
men. The menhaden comprises the ma 
food supply of the bluefish. During 
recent years, especially equipped m«¢ 
haden boats have been patrolling « 
coasts in ever-increasing numbers, unt 
it is now no uncommon sight to obse! 

a fleet of 10 or 12 vessels operating wit! 
in a relatively small area. We are now 
informed by the operators of these craft 
in voices sodden with tears, that the 
menhaden have become so scarce tl 
it is scarcely worth while operating a1 
more. This dismal plaint is receiv: 
with the sympathy that it deserves, fo! 
it is noticeable that no blame is assum«¢ 
by these commercial men for the d 
appearance of the bluefish. Yet, sig: 
cantly enough, as the menhaden 
creased along our shores, the bluef 
suddenly began to appear off the c: 
of Portugal in increasing numbers, u! 
large schools of them were reported 
those waters last year. 

We can rest assured that blue 
once one of our most important edi! 
species, cannot be considered any lon; 
as an asset on which we can depend 
and all because of our usual indiffers 
to the fundamentals of conservatio! 

And what of the weakfish whic! 
near the top on the commercial list 
well as being universally popular v 
the sportsman? There are some left 
fraction of what there once were, 
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th the disappearance of the bay 
asses the weakfish have apparently 
ittered, seeking their natural foods 


ewhere, and now with but a few ex- 
ptions only small school fish are taken. 
1ere are times, it is true, when the 
und nets bring in some boatloads of 
ikfish, but they are universally small 


d such catches happen but seidom. 
he returns from Peconic Bay, Long 
and, N. Y., have fallen perceptibly 


iring the past few years, and the large 
runners which once were taken in 
iantities in those waters are now a 
ing of the past. 
[The South is more fortunate in the 
tter of weakfish, for there the species, 
known as “sea trout,” appears to be 
re or less holding its own. Frequent- 
the bays -and rivers as they do, sea 
it may be relied upon as a valuable 
ddition to the Southerner’s food supply. 


= mackerel family, whose principal 
members are the common or Boston 
mackerel, the tuna, and the bonito, may 

sume the role of chief sea food for us 
in the U.S.A. Since the disappear- 
nee of the bluefish, the mackerel tribe 
has been the mainstay of the angler and 
the commercial fisherman as well. One 
year’s catch of common mackerel alone 
along the Atlantic seaboard amounted 
to 46,771,480 lbs. So prolific are these 
fish that, in spite of adverse spawning 
conditions even over a period of succes- 
sive years, their numbers do not appear 
to diminish materially. 

The bonito, however, is subject to pe- 
riodic disappearance, although for the 
last two seasons this species has been 
extraordinarily plentiful. How long this 
munificent harvest will continue is, of 
course, problematical. 

Tuna are also subject to variation, 
though the supply has been steadfast for 
many years. The fish in the Atlantic, 
however, present a more difficult prob- 
lem to the commercial fishermen than 
do the Pacific denizens. So rapidly do 
the Atlantic schools move that netting 
them presents insurmountable difficul- 
ties, and hence activities have been 
limited to taking the larger specimens, 
which do not rank as high on the edible 
list as do the smaller school fish. Con- 
sequently the Atlantic tuna remains a 
fish reserved for the sportsmen and the 
occasional commercial fishermen who 
troll from their sea skiffs. These take 
considerable toll, but of course not suf- 
ficient to affect either the supply or the 
market. 

If, by any chance, conditions reach 
such a pass that our coasts are regularly 
patrolled by enemy submarines, the 
commercial companies probably will not 
care to risk their specially equipped and 
immensely valuable vessels on the high 
seas. Then it may come to pass that 
the taste of mackerel will be strange in 
the mouth of the New Englander, and 
that will be a privation never before ex- 


} re 


perienced by him. Even stranger yet, 
to the resident of Boston, will be the 
dearth of cod. This fish, once so plenti- 


ful on the Georges Bank near Boston, 
is now but seldom found there, due to 
overfishing and the extensive use of the 
modern trawler. This same Georges 
Bank yielded, a few years ago, 170,000,- 
000 Ib. of haddock, but in 1934 this de- 
clined to only 40,000,000. It is now but a 
little more than half that. With the cod- 
fish and haddock must be included the 
halibut, an important factor on the com- 
mercial markets, but a species which 
: long been absent from our shores in 
ppreciable numbers. 


\s a result of this denuding of the 
lucrative fishing areas in close proxi- 
mity to our coasts, fishing vessels are 
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compelled to go to the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland and beyond for thei! 
catch, and the risk may be too great 
If, then, our deep-sea fish are denied us 
on what varieties can we rely? Obvious 
ly those anadronomous fishes which 
ascend the rivers to spawn, and those 
which may still be taken within a rela- 
tively short distance of the shore. 

The principal variety of the former 
class once was the shad, but unfortunate 
ly too much reliance cannot be placed on 
this formerly abundant species. Driven 
from their old haunts by the pollution 
of the waters they frequented, and sub 
ject to intensive activities by the com 
mercial netters, the shad faces a grave 
problem of survival. The Government 
has tried with some degree of success to 
rehabilitate the waters once sought by 
the great schools of shad for thei 
spawning, and it may be that, if some 
restraint is practised by commercial 
fishermen, these efforts will prove of in 
creasing benefit. 

But in all probability the pound nets 
along the Eastern and Western sea 
boards will furnish the greater amount 
of fish, should the activities of our fleet 
of 36,000 fishing vessels be curtailed 
The varieties of fish taken in these nets 
are mostly sea small weakfish 
scup, flounder, butterfish, and croakers 
an unimposing array, and yet edible 
Thousands of pounds of these fish are 
shipped daily to the markets where they 
bring a good price. 

It might be gathered that the fishing 
panorama of the future is not illumined 
by many rosy tints. What can be done 
about it? The whole situation resolves 
itself into a matter of preservation of 
our present stock, by common sense and 
concern for the public geod, which is the 
fisherman’s private good as well, rather 
than a greedy pursuit of “everything the 
law allows.” The sportsman, as well as 
the commercial fisherman, must remem- 
ber that every little bit helps. Too long 
have we gone by the axiom “If I don't 
get ’em, the other fellow will.” We now 
have before us the sorrowful answer to 
this selfish doctrine. 
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“SPORTSMAN,” off for a day’s rec- 

reation weakfishing, errs just as 
much as the most avaricious comme! 
cial fisherman if he boats twice as many 
weakfish as he can use just for the sake 
of eulogizing the size of his catch. Salt- 
water fish can be removed from the 
hook and released to bite again anothe1 
day, just as in fresh-water fishing. 

Commercial fishermen—and their case 
is more difficult, for it resolves itself 
into a question of dollars and cents 
can nevertheless exercise control and re 
turn to the water all immature fish 
which would otherwise be left upon the 
beach to die. Their task is to survey the 
potential crop with experienced eye, and 
to garner it much as would the foreste! 
calculate on the timber yield. 

Factories and plants bordering on riv 
ers and streams can cooperate by pre- 
venting their refuse and dyes, so detri 
mental to fish life, from discharging in- 
to these waters. Towns and cities can 
also help the cause materially by con- 
tinuing their work of erecting sewage 
disposal plants, and thus aid their own 
populations from a sanitary standpoint 
as well as in future sustenance. 

And all three of these remedies are 
the business of the sportsman. Not only 
must he control his own take of fish, 
but as a voting citizen and an especially 
interested one, he must do his utmost to 
further every intelligent measure that 
will make the commercial fisherman, 
the factory owner, and the municipality 
do their parts.—C. Blackburn Miller 
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SGEAN CITE 


“Co-operating for Victory" 


large part of our facilities has been 
sily engaged on defense contracts— 
ry wiih 











the increasing demands we are 
n ur utmost to insure the rights 
which permit fishing to be one of the 
privileges of free sportsmen. 














IMPERIAL No. 9020 


Level Wind Reel for salt 
and heavy fresh water use. 





ANGELENO 


Salt water reel for general use. 





SWAN Bait Casting Reel 
SEE THESE REELS AT YOUR DEALER 
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IMPERIAL LEVEL WIND R&ELS—Four 
models in this style priced from $6 to $9.50. 
150 yards and triple multiplying action. 
Choice of star drag, torpedo shaped or 
double handle knobs. 


ANGELENO REELS — Popular star drag 
reel with top free spool lever. 6 sizes 
from 150 yds. to the deep sea 600 yd. 
size. Prices start at $6.60. The newest 
feature is the patented saddle thumb bar. 


SWAN LEVEL WIND REEL—Really fine in 
all respects—has the flat metal disc right 
end plate construction which resists strain 
and abuse. Fast true action. Priced at 
$4.15, others from $1.40. 


Oilite self-lubricating bearings are 
featured in ‘‘Reels by Ocean City” 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO 


APA 
1345 NOBLE STREET PHIL 








What real fisherman will not relive 
and retell the tale of the thrill of a 
lifetime! And how he will cherish 
the rod and reel that helped him 
bring anticipation to realization! 


With countless thousands, for sev- 
eral. generations, favorite fishing, 
tackle bears the H-I brand- mark. 
For H-I Tackle—made for more 
than 125 years—is madedependable 
and to sell at modest prices. 
Whether you fish in fresh or salt 
water — in any game fish country — 
there are H-I rods, reels, lines and 
lures to suit your need and exact 
preference. 

Go to your dealer's for your “Tackle 
Guide” Book—to help you choose 
tackle that goes together like insep- 
arable buddies. Your copy is Free! 


. HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON CO. 


Dept. P, Utica, N. Y. 


The famous 6-strip, 3-pier e (extra tip) fly 
rod. HEXL-SUPER-CANE Split Bamboo 


Beautifully wound, 


$15.00 ( 
I i 


NATIONAL i 
SPORTSMAN REEL | 


GOLDENROD 


Strong, lhght, lively. 
mounted and packed. 


=o 


Large 80-vd 
brown Bakelite reel 


capacity, it 


Smooth, swift action. 


$3.50 +} 
} 


PARA-SHOOT 
BUG TAPERED | 
LINE 
Size H. A. G. for all 
rods, Fly fisherman's 
delight 
quality silk, ol fin : 
ished, floats pertectly. Will not crack « he] 
peel. 30 yd. coil. Puts weight 6 to lO 
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The White Fox of Alfredo Bina 


(Continued from page 23) 


stove. His eyes were red-rimmed and 
the beard gray upon his face. He looked 
older, but beyond that he was the same. 

“How’s the white fox coming?” Bill 
Henrichs asked him, and, for once in all 
the years we knew Alfredo Bina, our 
little fox hunter discarded his cloak of 
silence. The words came tumbling out. 
He told us about the first time—the fox 
came floating over a stone wall and he 
didn’t shoot because he couldn't believe 

“IT never see a white fox in my life 
before.” 

He went on and on with the tale. He’d 
seen the albino several times and even 
shot at it without effect. He told of his 
dogs sickening under the constant run- 
ning and of how he went back alone to 
stand and wait in the dark, waiting, al- 
ways waiting for the white creature. 


"OUT," he said, with a fatalism that 

chilled our blood regardless of its 
absurdity, “no one could kill that fox, 
because he is already dead. He is just 
the mist and the soul of a fox!” 

I remember thinking that he’d been 
practically a recluse for the past three 
months, and that—along with a generous 
dash of superstitious fear—accounted 
for his outburst. But it was more than 
that. His story grew steadily wilder and 
more incoherent. Finally he broke and 
wept, the words bubbling out between 
great, racking sobs. 

“He comes to me even when I sleep,” 
he shuddered. “He follows my track. 
My dogs are afraid—they not hunt no 
more. I kill more foxes than any man 
in this town—in this county—but him? 
No! I shoot—the shot goes right through 
him!” 

Alfredo pulled himself together with 
an effort. He looked around the circle 
and said, slowly, with the terrible broken 
clarity of a madman, “He is out there 
now. He is out there waiting for me!” 

We cook the little hunter home and 
put him to bed. His wife wrung her 
hands and cried: she was afraid he was 


dying. ‘He’s not dying,” Bill Henrichs 
told her, “but he’s mighty sick. You 
keep him in bed for a few days. Give 


him plenty of that wine and don’t let 
him go hunting if you want him to get 
well.” 

She promised to keep Bina in bed if 
she had to sit on him to do it. Bill and 
I went back to the hardware store. I had 
a bottle of Scotch in the office. We 
needed it that night. 

The snow dissipated itself into fitful 
gusts by 11 o'clock, and stars came out 
to glitter like bits of polished mica in 
the dark sky. There was about three 
inches of soft snow on the ground. 

Perhaps twenty cars were already 
parked before the old New England 
frame house when I turned my beach 
wagon into the drive at Blythwood the 
next morning. A bitter January wind 
was prowling through the spruces, and 
a medley of hound voices rose in mourn- 
ful protest at the delay. 

Inside the house, men in heavy woolens 
were stowing away prodigious amounts 
of coffee and doughnuts. The whole 
gang had turned out for this last hunt 
of the year. There were youngsters just 
out of high school, bubbling over with 
the confidence of youth, and there were 
men like Matty Horn, white at the 
temples, with eyes like blue ice; men 
who had long since earned fox-hunting 
fame on the frosty trails of New England. 

We filed out of the house in predawn 


darkness. There were five in my grouy 
Bill Henrichs and his son, Bruce, Abs 
Hemming, myself, and the _ vetera: 
Matty Horn. Horn’s four Walker fox 
hounds whined eagerly as we crampe: 
ourselves into the beach wagon. Ths 
hunt was to center around the Sugar 
loaf section. We planned to loose ou: 
dogs on the east slope above Brewer 
place. 

As though it were prearranged, the 
Walkers hit hot and solid before the, 
were fairly out of sight. Old Matt: 
Horn, knowing that I was a relative 
novice, eased over and winked slyly a 
the other members of our party legge 
for favorite stands. 

“You and me’ll stick together,” he 
said, thumbing high-velocity shells int: 
the worn receiver of his slide-action 12 

We followed a winding trail up the 
slope, traveling slowly, for Matty wa 
nearing the days of his last hunting 
Finally he halted and listened. The 
hound voices were thin as memories i} 
the distance. He chuckled and the ice 
blue eyes became shrewd. 

“Bill Henrichs,” he said, “is probab] 
down settin’ on the four corners. Abs 
Hemming’ll make tracks for that cart 
road where he shot the red vixen.” 

Matty paused, and glanced at me. It 
was a swift appraising look, and, wit! 
something of a shock, I saw the same 
wild cunning on his wind-burned fe: 
tures that was a part of Alfredo Bina! 
Only there was not the malignancy o: 
this man’s face, nothing of stealth or 
greed. He was sharp-witted where A 
fredo was quick with an animal instinct 
He was a student of the chase, schooled 
to perfection while Alfredo was 
strange human, whose emotions, pa 
sions, and superstitions smacked mor: 
of the beast than the man. 

Before us, a heavy rail fence ran dow: 
into thick cover where a woodlot wa 
overgrown with new saplings. 

“A smart fox,” said Matty, groping 
back into the lore he had accumulated 
through half a century of hunting 
“might walk along on top of a fenc¢ 
like this to fool the dogs, especially if 
he’d looped back and winded a couple of 
hunters down below. You stand right 
here,” he concluded, “up agin’ this pin: 
tree where you can see all around and 
can’t be seen. If a fox comes along, dor 
move a muscle until you're ready t 
shoot.” 


E MOVED off to the left, graceful fo: 

all his bigness and advancing age 

The woods settled down into a vibrant 
silence. Shafts of early-morning su 
light began to lance through bare hard 
woods. Somewhere, in the remote, blu 
distances, our hounds were running 
fox. That was a comfortable thought 

Come to think of it, you'll find th 
this part of the hunt is always be 
There’s a thrill in those action-pack¢« 
moments when your shot smacks hon 
but the lasting satisfaction is in son 
thing else. It’s hard to explain. Y 
stand and wait, listening to the muté 
baying of dogs in the distance, your ow 
pack—and maybe another—off to nort 
ward, miles away. You watch a ! 
squirrel inspect an old crow’s nest 
you wonder at the medley of tiny, my) 
terious noises which sift out of a wint 
landscape. 

Then, suddenly, the dogs have turné 
Their excited symphony increases 
volume, dominates the whole woodlar 
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The White Fox 
of Alfredo Bina 


(Continued from page 68) 


sets you nervously to checking the 
shell in the breech and the four nestling 
tr he magazine. 

When the deep, mellow tones of Matty 
Horn’s hounds were a crescendo of 
d on the slopes below me I heard a 


tzun bark once, pause, and hammer 
out three more shots. The dogs never 
faltered and I knew that someone had 
missed. 


The movement, when it came, was so 
ht that I thought my eyes were de- 
ceiving me. Down along the top rail of 
the heavy wooden fence, the leaning 
bow of a pine tree shivered and parted. 

I waited breathlessly. A red fox 
stepped daintily into view, came nearer 
with the sure-footed confidence of a cat. 
Once he halted and gazed back at the 
dark woods whence there came a pande- 
monium. His tongue lolled out in a 
devil’s grin, and the sun glanced from 
the silken beauty of orange-red fur. 

I brought the automatic up slowly. He 
sensed the movement and leaped as I 
fired. Perhaps that leap, or it may have 
been the corresponding flash of move- 


ment behind him, caused me to miss. 
Certainly I should have killed him then, 
for he was close and running in the 


open. But even as I swung my gun to 
deliver a final punch I saw the white fox! 

In my mind's eye I can still that 
snowy creature poised on the fence, on 
the very spot, it seemed, where the red 
fox had been. I can tell you, that wasn’t 
a pleasant moment. Then the albino 
leaped, too, and darted swiftly away 
while my chilled 2’s battered ineffective- 
ly through the brush. 


see 


HE dogs streamed wildly by. Matty 
Horn’s gun roared a single shot. Min- 
utes later, another shot sounded, higher 


up on the slope, up where the ledges 
spill great slabs of glacial rock down 
upon Sugarloaf Hill. 

When there was no further outcry 


from the dogs I picked my way in the 


direction Matty Horn had taken. I 
found him standing among his big 
Walkers, allowing them to sniff over 


the body of a red fox 
“Did you see the white one?” I yelled. 
“I didn’t,” he said, with a crinkly 
grin, “but I guess someone else did.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“Abe Hemming said he shot four 
times at a white one.” 

“Where’s Abe now?” 


M itty 
ledges 


thumb up toward the 
there to what's 


jerked a 


“Gone up see 


happened. He's halfway believin’ this 
ghost business!” 

“IT don’t blame him much,” I said. 

Matty chuckled. “I never heard of a 
ghost vixen runnin’ with a live red, did 
you? 

We made our way up the hill toward 
the ledges. Abe was there, talking in 
an naturally high voice, and Alfredo 
Bina. Bina was on his hands and knees 
Caressing the bloodied fur of his white 
fox. It was an albino to be sure—beauti- 
ful d prime. Bina was muttering to 
himself, whether prayer or profanity we 
hever found out. I like to believe that it 
was prayer of thanks for his de- 
liver ce 

Bina never hunted again. He died 
wit! the year and we all went to his 
funeral. The pelt of the white fox he 
Killed was never marketed or seen after 
his ith. Probably his wife burned it, 
for e was as superstitious as he. 
MARCH, 1942 
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Mrs. S. Kip Farrington, Jr, with her 659-lb. broad- 
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The Hardest Game to Hit 























To demonstrate .22 trajectory, O'Connor shot 
this series (with his rifle sighted in for 65 
yd.) without allowance for varying range 


OUND for pound, which American 

game animal furnishes the most 

sport? Which is the hardest to bring 

to bag? That argument is so old it 
wears white whiskers. Some nominate 
the grizzly, others the foxy white-tail 
deer, many carry the torch for the lord- 
ly bighorn ram. 

I'm going to stick my neck out and 
nominate the humble little cottontail 
rabbit—when shot with a .22 rifle. All 
things being equal, the cottontail is the 
rifleman’s most difficult mark, and hunt- 
ing the little rabbit is a sport second to 
none. 

I said all things being equal, mind you. 
Hunting with a rifle, a man can see 
more cottontails and get fewer than any 
game I know of. The man who saw five 
white-tail bucks and got none in a day's 
hunt wouldn't be much of a hunter. The 
man who got within range of five big- 
horn rams and didn't connect ought to 
take up badminton. But the hunter who 
averages one cottontail in five with a 
.22 rifle is, for my money, a darned good 
shot. 

The bouncing, zigzag gait of the cot- 
tontail, plus his dodging, and his affinity 
for brush, make him an exceedingly 
difficult target and an opponent worthy 
of any rifleman’s mettle. Anyone who 
has looked down his nose at Molly Cot- 
tontail just because the little animals 
are plentiful and widely distributed is 
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Shot from the same 
rifle (Model 52 with 
Weaver 330 'scope), 
different brands of 
ammunition grouped 
differently. Super-X 
at top, Xpert below 


Open-sight shooting 
means much larger 
groups. One on the 
left was made with 
Xpert, other with 
Super-X—both shot 
from Remington 550 


kidding himself and missing some sport. 

Another chap not far behind the cot- 
tontail as a first-rate target for the .22 
is the squirrel. Whether the fox squirrel 
or gray squirrel of the Eastern hard- 
woods or the tassel-eared squirrel of the 
Western pine forests, he is a first-rate 
target when taken with the .22, and 
either the bunny or the squirrel gives 
far more sport with a rimfire rifle than 
with a scattergun. The kid who learns 
running shooting on skittering cotton- 
tails, and precision holding on the squir- 
rel, is going to find big-game hunting 
fairly easy, and the grown-up who keeps 
his eye and nerves in trim by .22 hunt- 
ing will be a deadly hand on the larger 
game when his one chance a year comes. 





Add the different varieties of vermi 
to the game animals to be taken with 
.22, and it is easy to see that the ma 
who neglects the small-bore rifle is mis 
ing half the fun in life. 

There are literally millions of .22 rifle 
in the United States, and staggeri: 
amounts of ammunition are fired i: 
them annually—lots of it at targets ar 
tin cans, but much of it at game. 

Yet in spite of the .22’s wide use, fev 
of those who own them really know 
much about their guns. The avera; 
man puts any make of ammunition } 
runs across into his rifle and expects 
to perform with uniformity. He know 
nothing of the trajectory of the cart 
ridge he uses, and he almost never sight 
his rifle in to see just where his bullet 
are going. 

On one hand, many people expect t 
much of the .22 in game hunting. I get 
moans from readers because they Ca! 
hit jack rabbits and prairie dogs out 
150-200 yd. I'll say they can’t. Hitting 
prairie dog at 150 yd. with a .22 rimfiré 
is about like Knocking over a deer 
500—it can be done now and then by 
combination of skill and luck, but it is: 
wise to count on it. On the other, some 
look upon the .22 as sort of a glorific 
air gun; but that little cartridge, if th 
elevation is correct, will send a bullet 
mile and wound or kill men and anima! 
clear out of the line of vision. Becaus¢ 
it is a tiny cartridge with little report 
and no recoil and because it will ricochet 
when it strikes the ground at an angle 
it is a very dangerous one. 

A lot of accuracy is built into ever 


ir 


O'Connor finds his Winchester 52 and Weaver 330 ‘scope a good team for small game 
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the most inexpensive .22 rifles—accuracy 
that will enable a good shot to put a bul- 
let through the head of a squirrel at 50 
yd., to knock off a marauding crow at 
90, or to drill a cottontail frozen in the 
brush at 75. But to get that accuracy, 
th 22 user has to have good sights 
properly adjusted and he has to stick to 
one kind of ammunition. The squirrel 
hunter, particularly, has to do fine pre- 
cision shooting, and the man who wants 
to knock off prairie dogs at from 50 to 
100 yd. can’t be too careful. 

Actually, the best sighting equipment 
is none too good for the .22, since the 
animals shot with it are small, often half 
hidden by brush or limbs, and colored 
by nature so as to be difficult to see. In 
addition, they are often hunted in the 
shade of brush or timber. Actually a 
man can get by with an open sight on 
a big-game rifle better than he can with 
one on a .22, since an animal the size of 
a deer allows considerable leeway for 
high shooting, whereas a squirrel or a 
cottontail allows practically none. 

Fortunately, satisfactory ‘scopes for 
.22 rifles are not expensive, since they 
do not have to be so constructed and 
mounted as to be able to stand the tre- 
mendous recoil and jar of the heavy 
big-game cartridge. The inexpensive 
Mossberg and Weaver ’scopes are good 
on .22’s, and such a ’scope as the 3X 
Weaver 29-S is one of the most satis- 
factory .22 sights one can buy. Glass 
sights are tops, since they are more ac- 
curate on game and since they gather 
light. The good peeps, many of which 
come as factory equipment, are just be- 
hind them. The aperture should be large 
and close to the eye, and the front sight 
should be small and conspicuous. The 
front sight should be a gold, ivory, or 
red-plastic bead. The iron-blade front 
sight is the best for small-bore target 
shooting, but anyone who has ever tried 
to hold on the head of a squirrel in the 
shade won’t relish one. 

Suppose you get a ’scope. What are 
the best reticules for the .22 hunting 
rifle? For prairie dogs, ground squirrels, 
and other animals shot in good lignt and 
in the open, the best is undoubtedly the 
medium-fine cross hair, since it allows 
accurate holdover. For hunting rabbits 
and squirrels in the dark woods, the best 
is probably the flat-topped post, since 
the post looms up sharp and black under 
conditions where cross hairs fade. The 
best all-round reticule is the medium-to- 
coarse cross hair which fortunately 
comes as stock equipment on most small- 
game ‘scopes. 


HE more I shoot, the more certain 

I am that the cross hair is the reti- 
cule for about nine-tenths of all use any- 
way. The only place where the post has 
it licked is in dark woods and during 
the early morning and late afternoon, 
when light is very bad. For running 
fame the cross hair is tops, since one 


can swing the horizontal hair along the, 


body of the animal, then press the trig- 
ger when the vertical hair is the proper 
distance in front. On moving game, less 
shooting over and under is done with the 
cross hair than with any other type of 
Sight or reticule. 

Many sportsmen expect too much of 
their .22’s. Actually, the little rifles have 
a sure hitting range of only about 90 
yd. A man good at judging distances 
can knock over prairie dogs at 100 and 
now and then, with luck, at 125 or so. 

Let us see why that is. Even with the 
high-speed cartridges, the .22 has curved 
trajectory. Furthermore, since .22’s are 
used on small animals, they cannot be 
Sighted in for very long ranges, since the 

(Continued on next page) 
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ard, self-loading action is thoroughly dependable in func- 
tioning. Second—their handsome appearance wins admir- 
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danger of overshooting at intermediate 
ranges would be great. 

According to Winchester’s dope, a 
sighted in to strike the point of aim at 
50 yd. with the high-speed cartridges 
falls 5 in. at 100 yd., 24 in. at 150, and 
50.5 in., or more than 4 ft., at 200. So the 
next time anyone tells you about the cot- 
tontail he killed at 200 yd. raise your 
eyebrows expertly. 

One can flatten out the apparent tra- 
jectory of the .22 hunting rifle by sight- 
ing in for 65 yd., in which case, assum- 
ing that the ’scope is 1% in. above the 
bore, the high-speed cartridges throw 
the bullets 1 in. above the point of aim 
at 40 yd., % in. low at 80, 2 in. low at 90, 
and 4 in. low at 100. 

To illustrate how such a trajectory 
works in the field I am showing a small 
prairie-dog target at which three shots 
each were fired with the same hold (on 
the little l-in. bull) at 25, 50, 65, 80, and 


22 





i rb 
Stith mounts bring the Weaver 330 ‘scope down 
close to the barrel of the author's Model 52 


100 yd. This shooting was not done for 
group, but to show about what kind of 
shooting can be done under field condi- 
tions with no allowance for distance. 
The rifle was a Winchester 52 sporter 
fitted with a 330 Weaver ‘scope with me- 
dium-fine cross hairs and low Stith 
mount. Visibility was excellent. A light, 
intermittent breeze was coming in at 3 
o'clock, and as you will notice the com- 
bined group is drifted over an inch or 
so. No sling was used, since few small 
game hunters take time to get into one, 
and shots were taken from a good, solid 
sitting position. 

As the target shows, the .22 is a pre- 
cision instrument up to 65 yd., and any 
of the shots at 25, 50, or 65 would have 
hit a squirrel’s head. At 80 yd. two out 
of three would. The group at 100 yd. is 


approximately 6 in. low, and would have 
prairie 


missed a dog as clean as a 
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This little chap will grow up to be a good 
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shot. He's started with a pump .22 and a ‘scope 


whistle if no allowance were made for 
the fall of the bullet. A shot at 110 yd. 
would not even have been on the paper. 
Not one man in 10 can judge distances 
well enough to tell if a prairie dog, say, 
is 80 or 100 yd. away, and not one in 100 
can tell with any degree of consistency 


if a small animal is 90 or 100 yd. away. 


The conclusion seems to be then, that 
if you think your game is over 80 yd. 
away, hold high and wish for luck! 

At any rate, the man who enjoys 
small-game hunting with a .22 should 
carefully target his rifle in for about 65 
yd., then do enough shooting with it so 
that he familiarizes himself thoroughly 
with the trajectory. 

The .22 hunter cannot choose his am- 
munition too carefully if he wants to 
stay on the head of that squirrel at 50 
yd. or knock off his prairie dog at 90. A 
shift from one brand of high-speed hol- 
low points (really the only .22 game 
cartridge) will often make enough vari- 
ation in point of impact to cause a miss. 
A shift from the high speeds at a veloc- 
ity of 1,375 ft. a second to the standard 
Long Rifles at 1,180 will vary the point 
of impact in the same rifle from 1 to 6 
in. at 65 yd. Changing around from 
shorts to longs and to Long Rifles will 
do the same thing. 

To illustrate that point, I am showing 
a couple of groups shot with my own 
Model 52 Winchester sporter with a 
Weaver 330 ’scope. The rifle is sighted in 
for Western Super-X hollow points at a 
velocity of 1,375. The group is exactly 
at the point of aim. The second group is 
with Xpert. It is 2 in. below and 1 in. to 
the right of the first group. That is 
enough to miss a squirrel’s head—or 
even the whole squirrel. Another group 
shows how the two cartridges perform 
in one of the new Remington 550 auto- 
matics. Both groups were shot from the 
same position with the same loading of 
the magazine, but the Super-X stuff 
groups slightly higher and 3% in. to the 
right of the Xpert. If the rifle were 
sighted for the Xpert, the Super-X would 
miss even a jack rabbit or a woodchuck 
with the greatest of ease. 

Another little moral to those targets 
is the difference between accuracy de- 
livered by open sights and ‘scope. Take 
a look for yourself and see the difference. 
On game, which is harder to hold on 
with iron sights, the difference would 
be even more marked. 

What about killing power? It is just 
as easy to overestimate the blow carried 
by the .22 as it is its range. With care- 
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A good receiver sight is a wise investmer 
5 


Here is a Lyman 58-RS on a Remington 5 


fully placed shots, the Long Rifle his 
speed hollow point will kill jack rabt 
regularly at 100 yd. It is deadly 
squirrels and cottontails, seemingly wi 
any solid body hit. However, reports 
it doesn’t have enough soup for 
tough old woodchuck except with he 
shots. For the ’chuck, rifles of the 
Hornet class should be used. A hit 
the lungs with a .22 high-speed holl 
point will get a coyote about 50 perc: 
of the time. I have killed a good ma 
of those prairie marauders with the 
but I have also lost at least as many 
I have killed. 

The .22 has its shortcomings, but 
nandled properly on game for which 
is intended it is a grand little rifle. B 
the man who uses it, if he expects su 
cess, should use the best sights he « 
get. He should sight it in for one ki 
and brand of ammunition and stick 
it. He should know his trajectory tabl 
The .22 is a precision instrument and 
should be used accordingly! 


SKEET CHOKES 
ON GAME 


* The rumor seems to have gone around 
that double-guns bored especially for 
skeet shooting are so open as to be use- 
less for field use. In fact, a criticism 
often heard of the game of skeet is th 
the patterns used are so wide that they 
are good for nothing except the breakins 
of clay targets at close range. 

Ain’t so! For a good deal of upland 
shooting—bobwhite quail, cottontails 
the brush, ruffed grouse, and woodcoc! 

the conventional skeet borings 
found on double skeet guns and the 
skeet tubes on the Cutts Compensator 
and the Weaver-Choke are almost exact- 
ly what is needed. Most of the time, up- 
land game is killed within 35 yd. and at 
least 50 percent of the time it is killed 
under 25. As a consequence, the skeet 
tubes are practically what the doctor 
ordered, and the man using such a gun 
will make a far higher average than he 
would with the conventional combin- 
ation of modified and full choke in t 
double or the conventional full choke 
the pump or automatic. 

My first intimation of the fact tl 
the skeet gun was not exactly a t 
came—of all things—on a duck hu 
All around, the boys with the full chok 
were missing plenty, but across the w 
one lad was knocking them down re¢ 
larly. A committee to investigate |! 
armament was formed, and the memb¢ 
half expected to find him using 
gauge Magnum or something of 
sort. Imagine the color of our ears wh 
the Deadeye Dick turned out not to 
shooting a long-range wonder with Su 
er-Q ammunition but a Fox skeet g 
bored improved-cylinder and quart 
choke. Those “skyscraping” ducks ws 
probably about 100 ft. in the air. T 
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WEAVER SCOPES 





IMustrated: 
Model 530 with "B” 
mount, $36.30 






1X Shorgun Scope 
with “" mount, 
$26.95 
Prices include 
Federal Tax. 


@ With the Weaver 
Scope, you no longer 
have to contend with 
blurred, fuzzy sights. 
Your target is clear-cut 
and magnified; the 
reticule, either post or 
cross hair, is equally 
well defined. Weaver 
Scopes are sturdy and 
well made, too. Ask 


your dealer. 








Vv. R. WEAVER COMPANY 
t. 6 El Paso, Texas 


I'd like to know more about the 
Weaver Scopes; please send your folder, 


W. R.V WEAVER CO. EL PASO, TEXAS 


“EQUIP YOUR GUN ee 







I Colt, Smith & Wes- 


I 
I 
8 t Colors, neatly 
I 
I 





PRICES Free 
ers wanted 


SPORTS, Inc. (mfrs) 2850 N. Clark St. 





C-3, Chicago. 









SHOOTERS’ CHOICE 


for sport and target—hammerless 
and visible hammer models. Send 
for descriptive circular and prices. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 173 Foote St, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR PEEP SIGHT 7 
EFFICIENCY. 


Y a oe IRIS SHUTTER EYE 
ECE give in tant. choice of 12 
ick ~ adj isted aper ure WHILE 
AIM! NG. this a CLE AREST DEF - 
INITION and MAXIMUM ACCURACY, 
arget or hunting i I dealer can't sup- 
ply send today for FREE CATALOG 
> MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. 3L 
ights 3764 Ruby St. Oakland, Cal. 


GUNS FOR SALE 


The following items are all brand new 
and offered “subject to prior sale” 






















Ww Model 75 Sporter, 57E, Lyman $40.85 
Ww Model 62 Pump rifle, .22 caliber 24.10 
Ww Model 63 Auto. .22 caliber, long rifle 40.15 
Ww Model 70 Super Grade, 48 Lyman 122.00 
W Model 70, .22H, 250, 30 06 ete 78.40 
Ww Model 750! Target, peep sight 39.25 
New Live Leather 1'4” Gov't. Sling Straps 1.00 
F Model 513 T. R. Target. peep sight 39.25 
Ww Model 94 Carbines, 25 35, 30 30, .32 W.S. 41.00 


FREE CATALOG. Stamp Please for Each List of 
Ammunition—Used Rifles—Used Shotguns 


® WE BUY USED GUNS FOR CASH 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS co. 
L-S2 Warren St. ($2 Deposit €.0.D.’s) NewYork 
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| big, even patterns of the skeet gun were 
knocking them and the tight patterns of 
the full chokes were missing. 

In spite of the names, Skeet No. 1 and 
No. 2, and Skeet In and Skeet Out, there 
is nothing particularly mysterious about 
skeet chokes. They are designed to 
throw wide, even patterns of small shot 
with mild charges of powder for fast- 
moving targets at close range—and if 
ruffed grouse and quail aren’t fast-mov- 
ing targets at close range then I don't 
know what they are. The right barrels 
of skeet guns are about true cylinde! 
boring, with only enough choke of somé 
sort to keep the patterns from being 
patchy. Depending on the _ individual 
gun they will pattern from 45 to oc- 
casionally 55 percent. The left barrels 
are somewhat closer and patterns will 
run from 50 and 60 to sometimes 65 pel! 
cent, depending on the load used. They 
will handle skeet loads of No. 9 shot 
beautifully—and those skeet shells make 
beautiful upland loads at that Most 
skeet guns I have patterned also do very 
nicely with trap loads. With loads like 
Nitro Express, Super-X, and Wincheste! 
Super-Speed, they aren't so hot, as they 
tend to blow patterns, particularly wit 
the more open right barrels. 


ITH my own Winchester Model 21 
skeet gun and Remington trap loads 
of 2°; drams and 1's oz. No. 8 shot, the 
right barrel throws a killing pattern of 
24 in. at 25 yd., the left barrel a pattern 
of 20 in. In each case there are shot out 
side these circles that would break 
clay pigeon, but which would probabl) 
only wound a bird. With the full and 
modified barrels and the Winchester 
Super-Speed load of 3 drams and 1's 
oz., the right (modified) barrel throw 
a killing pattern measuring 16 in., an 
so does the full-choke barrel. The dif- 
ference between the two patterns is 
that with the full-choke barrel there are 
usually a lot more shot in the center of 
the pattern—the shot that will deliver a 
70-75 percent pattern out there at 40 yd. 
and also shoot a bird up badly at 25 if 
he is centered. 

On upland game, the average shot will 
kill his birds just as dead with a skeet 
choke and he will look a lot better be- 
cause he has a killing pattern with about 
twice the area of that given by a full 
choke. On two days during the last 
quail season, both on short afternoon 
hunts, I tried out the skeet barrels in 
an attempt to get about as scientific 
data as is possible in the field. In this 
| instance the quail were Gambel’s quail, 
which do not lie so close as do bobwhites 
as a rule, and which are not hunted with 
a dog, and as a consequence flush with- 
out warning. I fired eight shots, picked 
up seven birds. Two birds were wounded 
and ran and one of them got away. The 
closest bird fell 11 yd. from the gun, the 
farthest, 35. The retrieved wounded bird 
ran about 5 yd. to a clump of cactus, hid, 
and was dead when I found it. The 
wounded bird I lost, which hit the 
ground 35 yd. from the gun, simply skip- 
ped the country. Two of the “dead” 
birds were still fluttering when I picked 
them up and might have crawled off if 
I had not marked them down carefully 
and got to them quickly. The average 
number of shot in each bird, not count- 
ing head and wing shots, was four 
Average distance from gun, 22 yd. All 
of which would seem to show that from 
20 to 30 yd., the distance at which most 
upland game is shot, the skeet borings 
are the business. 

These birds were shot in high-grass 
country where the birds lay well and the 
shooting was not greatly different from 
next page) 
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Learn to Shoot 


ACCURATELY! 


w the true fundamentals of good 
lip? Does your “aiming and 

permit you to obtain the maxi- 
mun iracy from your various guns? Are 
you sincerely interested in improving your 


natural shooting ability? 
“THE ABC of PISTOL SHOOTING” 















tells just how to achieve perfection with all 
pistols i revolvers, from the .22 to the .45. 
Easy understand, complete, concise. 30 
pages, illustrated. 10c in stamps, postpaid. 

F the 22 or .30 calibre rifle enthusiast 


new bulletin, “FROM TYRO TO 
gives explicit instructions, en 2 
by-step, on every phase of accurate rifle 
ng. 32 pages, pocket-sized, complete, 
10c in stamps, postpaid. 

“> l r “Rifte’’ bulletin) 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 


YOUR GUN WILL 
ENJOY Hoppe’s No. 9 


—and you'll enjoy your gun more 
because Hoppe’s No. 9 gets out 
all residue and fouling, prevents 
rust and improves accuracy and 
pattern by cleaning your gun 
bore thoroughly. At your dealer 
or send 10c for sample. Read our 
“Gun Cleaning Guide” too. A 
post card brings it to you, FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 




















Weaver-Choke 
Complete with 


EXTRA FULL 4 — 


$975 


Don’t worry about that 
new shotgun you can’t 
buy now-put a Weaver- 
Choke on your present 
gun and it’s instantly 
ready for whatever kind 
of shooting you want- 
from skeet to longest 
range ducks. Killing pat- 
terns with less “kick”; 
does not change balance 
of gun. See your dealer 
today. 








W. R. WEAVER COMPANY 
Dept. 6 El Paso, Texas 


I'd like to have your folder on 
the WVeaver-Choke. 








W.R.WEAVER CO. EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Learn to Shoot Now 
with 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


It is the accuracy of the individual 
shooter rather than mass fire that 
will count. Write us the make, model 
and caliber of your gun. We 
sist you to the best of our ability. 


@ OOo 
OD o> OO 


No. 17A Hooded Target Front Sight. 
Furnished with 9 interchangeable in- 
Used with No. 48 target sights. 


will as- 


serts, 





| Birds killed, 10; birds lost, 1; 
| 26; average distance from gun, 











Catalog 64 pages, 10c stamps 
or coin. Folder free. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 


85-M West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 








r Front Sight 





King Ramp Reflecto 











‘e 1 t 
Double illumination on sight —— = both 
range and sport hooting. Two style wu : 
or round face. Three color flaming red, gold, 
or white. Any style, installed, $5 





ww! Writes 
KING ST ©. 


71 17) SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR ComPiere 
84 pp. CATALOG 






repair, recondition, resell CARL ZEISS 
optical instruments—binoculars, tele- 
scopes, microscopes, etc. 
CARL ZEISS Inc., Dept. R-4-3 
485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more 
ly finished, has a design of cheek piece 


complete- 
that 


will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 


Catalog on request 


_E. C. BISHOP & SON 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel 


~ psi 
NEW ar rnoo | No heating is iho i 
estore the finish on o 


WARSAW, MISSOURI 








in ten minutes for 
Send for circular 
it Gunamiths Say’’ 


guns 


(uh BLUER 


Lats ovo ons uannt® J Wh 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 





Box O-lt!, New Method Bldg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


Be Prepared. Shoot New Benjamin Target Pistol 


(020020 


NEW. Streamlined 






Hand Pump— Longer Shot Bar- 
rel— Larger Grip—More Powe oe ate 
—Pri ae st— Sat 
Quiet. No smoke or fun 
Hammer Fire —Mé air Tri a afety Lock. 
Shot BB with I Ib. shot $9.00 gle Shot Cal 
22 rifled—with 500 pellets $10.50: Holster $2.00 Iso a 
complete line of Benjamin Ge neine Compre scod Air 
Rifles for BB and Cal 1 Ne 

Write today for complete ‘spe citlcations 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO 820 Marien St., 


STOEGER NM? AREY. 


12 Pages 000° Items 6 
Pi tures. Shotguns & Rife Pistols 

Amr nition, Acce ‘ All uw 
Round s ts , juip Fis. 
ING TACKLE, camp EQUIPMENT, 
BOATS, OUTBOARD “ag tery 
ARCHERY, gg egy ° 
DOLLAR Bil 
for this big 





requir 
targets. 
St. Lowis, Mo. US. A 
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that on bobwhites. Another day, in dry, 
grazed-off country, where the _ birds 
flushed wild, I switched to the full and 
modified barrels and here’s the record: 
shots fired, 
38 yd.; 
closest bird, 18 yd.; farthest bird, 56 yd. 
(And brothers, that last bird was really 
traveling. I led her 6 ft. with a fast 
swing and centered her. She never even 
twitched. Mind you, I’m not saying any- 
thing about similar shots that I missed. 
I've already forgotten them!) Average 
number of shot in a bird—6. 

Over most of the United States, then, 
skeet borings are perfectly adequate for 
most shooting. Even in the West, on 
scaled, valley, and Gambel’s quail, one 
does not often run into that wild flush- 
ing and long shooting which I got. 
Doves, pheasants, and ducks need a 60- 
70 percent boring; but for the other 
stuff the upland hunter should investi- 
gate the possibilities of the skeet choke 
for game.—Jack O’Connor. 


Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 


Coyote Hunter 


Question: I've been using a 4X target-type 
‘scope on a .220 Swift for coyote hunting, but I 
want to get a solidly mounted glass to give me 
a lower line of sight. I cannot afford one of the 
big expensive ones, and I’ve been considering 
the Weaver 440. Since you are a coyote hunter, 
do you think the 440 would be suitable?—W. L., 
Mont. 

Answer: My notion is that the 440 is just 
about the best vermin ‘scope for Western condi- 
tions on the market today. With it I’ve made 
my most consistent long shots on hawks and 
jack rabbits, and I also did as well on running 
shots from 75 to 150 yd. with it as I did with 
my .270 and Noske 2'4X ‘scope. The 440 does 





not have the eye relief or the latitude of tl 
330, nor does it have the light-gathering powe 
However, it has more eye relief and more lat 
tude than the glass you have been using. It 

one of the fastest ‘scopes I’ve ever used, be 
cause the field merges with the outside worl 
with only a shadowy rim. The field is sharp t 
the edges, no distortion; definition is exceller 

As you know, most of those who write abot 
vermin rifles are mostly woodchuck hunter 
whereas the man who hunts jack rabbits ar 
coyotes needs another outfit: a low-mounte 
solid ‘scope with medium-fine cross hairs a: 
about 4X magnification. The 440 is just that 
it’s easy to adjust and stays put 

My own notion of the ideal coyote rifle is 
270 or a Swift with a medium-heavy barrel ar 
a Weaver 440. I have made a lot of long, luck 
with the .270, but the post covers t 
coyote and the power is too low to 
ideal. I used a Swift with a big Zeiss 4X and 
Lee dot last summer; it was a swell outfit ar 
the ’scope was a wonder optically, but the siz 
of the glass made it perch too high above tt 
bore and I could not hold as steadily on lo: 
sitting shots, nor could I swing as evenly 
animals running across. 

The Fecker and other target-type ‘scopes ; 
the cats as woodchuck sights. The big Zeiss 
6, and 8X jobs are swell to look through, | 
for a ’scope that one can use fast—and, in usin; 
keep his cheek right down on the comb—lI 
pick that 440. Actually, for running shots 
have found the target-type glasses pretty mu 
of a total loss, and you know the coyotes ha 
to be shot running about as often as they car 


shot sitting.—J. O'C. 


.38/40 on Deer 


Question: I hunted deer last season with ; 
old 1873 Winchester .38/40, and had a heck of 
time. All in all, I knocked down four Pennsy 
vania bucks and did not get one of them. I mu 
have hit one of them three times since he fe 
that many times. It seems to me that the .38 
doesn’t have enough power, and I have now 
quired a .300 Savage. Is it more dependable 
How should I sight the .300 in?—C. V., Pa. 


shots 
much 


Answer: I am sorry to hear that you wounde 
all those bucks. You are right as to the reas 


T 


—the .38/40 simply doesn’t have the power. I 
drives a 180-gr. bullet at 1,310 and the energy 

only 685 ft.-lb. Such antique popguns should | 
prohibited by law. 


You will find the .300 Savage an excellent 
killer. The 150-gr. load at 2,660 would be 
preference for deer. A shot in the lung cavit 
with the .300 should kill quickly up to arou 


THE WARDEN ON THE JOB \ a 


SAYS 


O MAN has been able to work 
out a general system for the 
successful hunting of any par- 
ticular kind of game. Too much is 
involved — locality, climate, terrain, 
vermin, population, foods, etc. 
However, any experienced hunter 
knows that there are some factors 
which can be of great assistance. 
One, for instance, is the food of a 
game animal—or more particularly, 
those special delicacies it loves. If a 
man knows where such tidbits are to 
be found in his section, his chances 


| for a good bag are increased con- 
siderably. 
For instance, a white-tail deer will 


often travel seven or eight miles on a 


spring night to feast on a patch of 
mushrooms, or for acorns in an oak 
grove in autumn. A ruffed grouse 
won't swerve from the route that 
leads to aspen buds and twigs, wild 


grapes, and greenbriers on an early 
frosty morn — and that, gentlemen, 
means ruffed grouse for you, if there 
are any in the vicinity. And squirrels, 
particularly grays, cannot stay away 
from hickory trees, not to mention 


Kew Their tr0de! 


the old 
the acorn, 
runs a 
ond in 
tions. 
Quail and ring- 
neck pheasants? 


stand-by, 
which 
close sec- 
his affec- 





Well, 


when 
is over, and they've finished their job 


Summer 


of destroying farm insect pests, 
must turn to other food. The bob- 
white prefers lesser ragweed and 
foxtail-grass seeds, while corn, wheat 
and buckwheat—thanks to the farmer 
help him through the long winter 
The grand old ringneck’s choice deli- 
cacy is corn, closely followed by lesser 
ragweed and buckwheat. 
Wild turkey? Acorns, 
they have a seductive 
gobbler which he is unable to resist, 
although wheat and corn are high 
favorites too. Raccoons and paw- 
paws are an inseparable combination 
The old-time chestnut is over the 
hill. That was the one gq food of 
wildlife. But it and its cousin, the 
blightproof chestnut, are coming 
back, so it’s always wise to watch a 
chestnut grove.—Buck Rutledge. 
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distances any 


and 
solid hit ought to knock the deer down so hard 


300 _yd., at woods-hunting 
e won't go far. Sight that .300 in to hit about 
214 in. high at 100 yd.—you won’t have to hold 
igh to 200. Even for woods hunting this 50-yd 
sighting is a lot of bunk.—J. O’C. 


Determining Choke 


Question: Will you please tell me how I can 
neasure the choke of my shotgun so I can-tell 
hether it is bored full choke, modified, or 
hat?—N. B., Wis. 

Answer: The only way to determine choke is 


try it out for pattern, since the gun manu- 
facturers bore their chokes to definite formulas. 
[he standard method of determining choke is by 
e amount of shot it will put into a 30-in. cir- 
le at 40 yd. from the muzzle of the gun. Fire 
three or four patterns at the centers of as many 
ft. squares of paper, and then inscribe each 
vith a 30-in. circle—taking in as much shot as 
ssible. Count the number of shot within each 
rcle, average them, and then compare the final 
gure with the amount of pellets in the particu- 
charge you are using. A full-choke gun 
»uld shoot patterns of 70 percent or better. A 
\dified choke shoots around 60 percent, an im- 






roved-cylinder from 50 to 60. Actually there 
re only about three real chokes: improved- 
l modified, and full. However, various 


mpanies list all kinds: skeet, improved-cylin- 
quarter choke, half choke, modified, im- 
roved-modified, and full.—/J. O’C. 


Old Black-Powder Rifle 


Question: I am going to California, and un- 
lerstand that I may have a chance to knock 
ver a few coyotes on the way, so I am think- 
ing of buying a Remington black-powder car- 
ine in caliber .56/50, rimfire. I haven’t much 

yney, and can get this gun for $12.50. Cart- 
idges are available, though old.—J. P. J., New 
York. 





Answer: That old musket wouldn’t be any 
argain for my dough. Both gun and cartridge 
obsolete, ammunition is old and inaccurate, 
id trajectory is high. If you have to count 
pennies, why not shop around and pick up 
something like a .25/35 or .250/3000 secondhand 
These are good coyote rifles, and have been 
made since the flood.—/J. O’C. 
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Sights for the .30/30 


Question: My Model 94 .30/30 has coarse 
pen sights which I don’t like, but I don’t know 
what to replace them with—a ‘scope, receiver 
sight, or a tang peep. What would you suggest 
for woods hunting up to 150 yd.?—H. H., Wash. 


Answer: Because of its top ejection, the 
lel 94 is not much of a rifle on which to 
unt a ‘scope, and the .30/30 is not a ’scope 
irtridge anyway. If I were you I'd put on a 
irble Lyman tang peep made for the 94. 
1 will then have about the fastest sight you 
get for woods and running shots up to 150 
For a front sight I’d get a medium-size gold 
ead; ivory is fine in use, but rather fragile. I 
e never used the red composition beads, but 
they stand up I'd prefer them, as they are the 
st conspicuous made.—/J. O’C. 
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Bullet Weight vs. Velocity 


Question: A friend says that a slow, heavy 

like the .45/70 is deadlier on game than 

e light, high-speed bullets of the .270 class. 
contends that the light bullets stun rather 
kill game. Is he right?—R.C., Ohio. 


lilet 


Answer: Only partly. The two deadliest 
gs—when they hit—are the big, heavy ones 
the .45/70 and the ultra-high-velocity bul- 
270 for one. The .45/70 slug is deadly 
of the tissue-destroying and shock-de- 
ering qualities of large diameter and great 
ght. The .270 knocks them off because of its 
sue-destroying high velocity 
have not seen many kills made with the 
70, but those I have seen have been just 
it as sudden and complete as any produced 
.270. Either will kill far more quickly, 
h hits in the same spot, than the 220-gr. Krag 
Springfield or the 170-gr. .30/30, etc. 
However, the .270 is much easier to hit with 
is the old charcoal-burning .45/70, though 
brush shooting the older black-powder cart- 
iges are still deadly on shots at 50-100 yd. 
Your friend is wrong when he says the .270 
st stuns game. At 300 yd., or a bit more, ab- 
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PRODUCTION OF BAUSCH 
& LOMB BINOCULARS IS 
AT AN ALL-TIME HIGH 


Bausch & Lomb 
have earned their reputation 
from the sportsmen and out- 
door lovers, ‘‘the world’s best 
—by test.’’ Today the 
Armies and Navies that defend 
Democracy need all they can 
get of such instruments. Our 
production output grows daily 
higher in our effort to supply 
their requirements—and to 
the of making 
instruments again available 


binoculars 


any 


reach point 


for private use. 


* 














Sand—Symbol of 
Optical Independence 


By itself, only a handful of sand—fine, pure, 
white crystals of quartz from a Pennsylvania 
hillside. But, blended, fused, fined, annealed 
and selected, it becomes optical glass, one of 
the basic indispensable materials of national 


of modern civilization. 


A major disaster of the first World War was 
averted when, before the European supply had 
been cut off, Bausch & Lomb scientists were at 
work on a glass-making technique. 


defense—and 


gun-fire control instruments that 
of the Army and Navy — for 
metallographic and spectrographic equipment 
that are the of industrial research—for 
microscopes that are the eyes of all science— 
for lenses that are the eyes of the 
nation’s America is completely inde- 
pendent of foreign supply. 


tor 


yes 


] oday, 
are the € 


eyes 


specta¢ le 


citizens 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. 


AN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION 


AN 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, EDUCATION, R 


AMERI(¢ 


Y.... ESTABLISHED 1853 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


ESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 


RODUCING OPTICAL GLASS 


solutely instantaneous kills with the 100 or 130 On close shots even a Skeet No. 1 boring 
gr. bullet are the rule—not the excepti won't take care of poor holding. Shooting quail 
—J.0.’C this season with a Skeet No. 1, I found myself 
missing. I was shooting very fast because I 
. knew I had to bust them right now with that 
High and Left! boring Shots were high yer to the left. 
Question: My Winchester Model 12 shotgun Reason: My head was up and cheek was not 
has No. 2 skeet boring. I find that when I shoot firmly on the comb.—J. O’C. 
it deliberately at paper to pattern it, it puts 
the charge right in there, but when I shoot Stumped by ‘Scope 
hastily, as I would on game, the charge goes 
high and to the left. I am a good shot and get Question: I recently bought a ‘scope and 
lots of game, but this patterning business wor mounted it on my .22. Now I’m weeping and 
ries me. How come I hit? Do I subconsciously wailing because I can’t get the darn thing to 





correct? Why do those patterns go that way? sh on the target to save my soul. How come? 
—W. B., Calif. What did I do wrong?—L. S. D., Nebr. 
Answer: In shooting game you are not get- Answer: In mounting a ’scope it is necessary 
ting your cheek down firmly on the comb. And to “bore sight’’ it, which means putting the rifle 
that, my boy, is one of the prettiest little reasons in a vise and looking down its bore, for the 
for missing. That No. 2 skeet boring takes purpose of seeing that line of bore and line of 


care of some of that sloppy holding, but not all. 
Practice putting your face right down on that 
more 


comb every time, and you'll have no 


trouble in shooting where you look. 


sight (in the scope) coincide at say 50 to 100 
yd. If that is your trouble you may have to 
remount the ‘scope, and if the job still stumps 
you better take it to a professional.—J. O’C. 
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PIPE SMOKING TROUBLES 





TRY THIS MILDER, RICHER BLEND! 


THIS SUPERB new blend does 
away with pleasure-killing bite, 
irritation and heat. Has excep- 
tionally mild, full-bodied flavor 
and fragrant aroma. Packs 
well, “poe evenly, smokes cool. 
(if your dealer a t ive it yet, write Philip Morris 
& Co., Ine. 119 Fifth Pon + & 4 








FROM COAST TO COAST 


In every state in the Union the shooter's choice 

is the Cutts Comp. Shooters know its long 

record of outstanding results,—use the Comp 

with utmost contidence. Order your Comp now. 

Free folder on request. 

LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
To shoot Skeet better, to kill game 
better, nothing compares with a Comp 











TRADE-IN-SALE 
We Can Allow You MORE On A 
NEW GUN. ANY MAKE, 
Send 8c stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 


1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 











Days Free Trial 

Posteaia or C.0.D. $475 
Scientifically ground, powerful 
lens that give clear vision equal 
to 110 yds. at 1000 yds. dis- 
tance! Adjustable for all distances 
and eye widths. Binoculars come 
with handsome case and straps 
GUARANTEED. If not satisfied after 20 days free trial 
money refunded. American Binocular Co., 7759 S$. Halsted, 
Dept. F-11500, Chicago 


FREE! GUN pisses 













BUY NOW! Save While Our St« 9 
Lasts. Complete Stock at Guns, Pist 
Seopes, Sights. Relo ading Jo Is. W ARSHAL! $ 
NESTLE DOWN VEST, 


FISHERMEN! peas & wr Fre © Bargain fiiastrated 


ee Ski ¢ ata 4 Me “4 5 BF ” 10e “Camera 
Guichen lic olf Catalog i Tennis Catal 


a WARSHAL & SONS First & Madison-J 














O. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
McCLELLAN SADDLES (USED). . 5.95 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 2.50 
U. S. MARINE PONCHOS (USED) 1.29 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ 
for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 


A and N SUPPLY CO. 
_4756 LESTER ST. 






















pats AGAINST 


awl = om en aner Fiendoil—used for 

I: s-—is the cheapest, best insur 

\\ _— etoprotect fire arms fromrust un 
fer all conditio ns. FREE—tube of 


FIENDLUBE tah cating oll, with each 25 Kit size 
fube of FIENDOIL—at your Sports Store or write 
McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. E., Washington, D, C. 





Powerful Vision—8 Mile Range | 


GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS} 


RICHMOND, VA. _ 





Gil-obble-obble-obble 


(Continued from page 17) 


for him. I have observed the working 
of this interesting law in practically all 
wildlife. 

Steve and I sat silent while the great 
swamp wakened about us; while gray 
squirrels began to chatter, while marsh- 
birds called and the far reaches of the 
virgin forest, that had been indistinct, 
took form and color. While the three 
other gobblers kept up their voluble call- 
ing, ours was clearly the one most in- 
terested. At one time we heard him 
strutting on the limb; for while still 
roosted, one of these great birds, stirred 
by the all-mastering mating instinct, 
tries to make himself look impressive 
even when he has to do some tightrope 
balancing to do so. 

“When he strut, he mean business,” 
muttered Steve. “He tryin’ to show off 
befo’ his lady.” 

“Just like a man,” I suggested. 

“Yes, boss, and he gwine git into heavy 
trouble jes’ like a man, too, when he 
start to carry on wid a’oman. 'Oman is 
de debil,” he concluded feelingly, evi- 
dently moved by personal memories. 


FTER a few minutes we heard one of 

the gobblers roosted above the mo- 
rass fly down. But he did not head our 
way. Five minutes later his companion 
followed him. That left two on the high 
hardwoods of the ridge, and one of these 
we intended for our own. 

A silence fell on the swamp, though it 
was now wide awake. I slipped my hand 
into my pocket and began to fidget with 
my call. 

“Better not, boss,” Steve told me. 
“You done got him teased already.” 

Presently we heard a low swish-swish. 

“He’s on de groun’,” the Negro said 
softly. “Git yo’ gun up, cap’n, so you 
won't have to move later. If a man move 
at de critical time,’’ he muttered, half to 
himself, “he ain’t gwine carry home no 
turkey.” 

I thrust my gun out through a little 
aperture in the greenery. I don’t know 
about other hunters, but I always carry 
No. 4’s in my right barrel and No. 2’s in 
my left for these swamp gobblers. If 
you don’t break down one of these big 
birds, you'll never see him again. And 
that reminds me that I was once talking 
about turkey hunting to a fair lady who 
appeared much interested in the sport. 
I had spoken of using big shot, but 
added, “Of course, if your turkey comes 
close enough, you can kill him with a 
stick.” 

“And do they often come as close as 
that?” she asked. There’s no ready an- 
swer to such a question from such a 
source. 

Steve’s keen eyes were searching the 
ridge ahead of us for the coming of his 
lordship. At last we heard a bush crack. 
Unless they are scratching, or approach- 
ing through beds of dry leaves, turkeys 
make little noise. But both of us thought 
our game was near. I got my gun well 
into position. In a moment, dead in front 
of my sights, there appeared a huge 
gray form, big as a calf, and shaped 
like a hyena. He champed his evil jaws 
and emitted a fetid odor. It was a wand- 
ering wild boar of the swampland. At 
sight of him Steve’s mouth watered un- 
til he swallowed. 

“Bacon is so sweet 
ter. 

I had a fine chance to kill this old 
brigand, and would have done so but for 
'the noble game that I knew was now 


*T heard him mut- 


not far off. The huge beast, as danger 
ous as any in those wilds, went on with 
out getting wind of us until he was pass 
ing us; then he ripped off with the mad 
speed and energy of a buck getting out 
of a corner. Fortunately he dashed away 
from our gobbler. 

“Hog is jes’ like a ’oman,” muttered 
Steve, ruminating on how life had 
treated him. 

“How so?” I whispered. 

“She bes’ when she dead,” 
answered. 

I do not recommend that Steve's senti 
ments be quoted in mixed company, bu 
he probably has his reasons for them. 

Somewhere on the shimmering ridgé 
ahead of us was a lordly gobbler; and 
we were the reception committee. It wa 
now full thirty minutes since I had giver 
my last call. The sun was coming u} 
flooding the lonely country with it 
golden light. 

Suddenly I was aware that Steve 
hand was on my arm. He pointed fa: 
through the gleaming glade. There |! 
saw the sunshine glinting on two ma 
jestic forms. Two great gobblers wer 
strutting, trying to outdo each other i: 
a display of masculinity in the presenc: 
of the coveted hen. Here were rivals 
urgent and unsuspecting. We had a per 
fect view of them as, with all thei: 
feathers ruffled, with wings taut and 
lowered, they did their stately woodland 
minuet. Closer they came to us and t 
each other. One was a massive bird 
with a beard that almost trailed the 
ground. The other was nearly as largé 
but perhaps two years younger. I laid 
my sight on the old monarch. 

The question naturally arose; should 
I try for both birds? But I was alone 
on the plantation, and a full-grown gob 
bler is enough for any one man’s dinne1 
Besides, there’s a peculiar thrill to the 
hunter in leaving some game. He like 
to think of it still wandering free; and 
to dream of returning to it. 


the Negr 


HE birds were now only fifteen yard 

apart, and the big one was within forty 
yards. Just as I tightened my gu 
against my shoulder, my finger actually 
on the trigger, a gray squirrel broke 
dead branch above us. Instantly the 
gobblers froze upright; slim and alert 
they stood, ready for flight. I thought 
was time, and let drive at the old maste! 
He fell at the shot, and hardly moved 
afterwards. When we reached him he 
iay in all his glory of iridescent plumag« 
carcely a feather of which was ruffled 

Steve slung him over his shoulder. 

“I done tole you, cap’n, dey wuz hyar 
he said in mild triumph. 

We turned back toward the canos 
when we had gone a hundred yards 
from a near-by canebrake we heard 
telltale grunt. 

It was now Steve's turn to freeze. 

“Dat’s him,” said the Negro. “Oh, d 
please, cap’n!” 

Stealing over to the rustling brak« 
which at that point was not over thr: 
feet high, these being dwarf canes, 
surprised the old boar at his noisy root 
ing in the mud, and promptly collecté 
him for my matchless guide. 

I now took the gobbler while Stev: 
dragged the heavy boar, humming 
cheerful tune as he did so, which endé 
with his saying: 

“Mandy will be glad for see me now 
If a man can bring home bacon, his wift 
will be sati’fy. But ain’t ’oman de debil? 
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Three Shots 
and One Goose 


(Continued from page 46) 


seen that one hit the ground. I saw him 
start down, but I didn’t see him land. I 


was too anxious to get another one—so | 
I had to take Joe’s word for it. Right at | 


the moment I didn’t feel like any crack 

Counting up the scores afterward we 
didn’t look so bad. As Hub said, though 
we had a strangle hold on third place, 
we missed first place by only one goose 
and the lucky toss of a coin. That was 
because Wyoming and Nebraska tied, 
and had to gamble to see who was best 
man 

Hub shot three holes in the sky with 
his three shells, and his score, added to 
mine, gave Colorado one goose. Art 
Storz connected for two, while his team- 
mate, the governor, shooting with the 
others in pits farther up the river, 
hoarded his ammunition and finished 
with one shell unfired. He missed with 
the other two, netting Nebraska two 
birds. Nels Smith, the hunting governor 
of a hunting state, connected with one, 
and Mayor Warren matched him with 
another. Warren called the turn when 
the coin was tossed and Wyoming won 
the big desk-lamp trophy, and left Ne- 
braska and Colorado with the two wall 
plaques Art had provided for the losers. 

After that we spent three lazy days 
divided between the goose pits, and fish- 
ing in the little lake there at the lodge, 
or sitting in duck blinds while the 
weather turned warmer and few birds 
flew. And then to Lisco on Armistice 
Day, where the American Legion turned 
out in full force to celebrate the occa- 
sion, and Art made formal presentation 
of the trophies. 

Then Hub and I piled into his ship 
and went over the fence with the land- 
ing gear wrapped in tumbleweeds. We 
made a farewell wing-waggle over Art’s 
Ducklore Lodge, and Hub pointed her 
nose into the setting sun, trimmed her, 
and let her ride the breeze to Denver. 


Acorns and Wild Ducks 


HE average hunter, knowing the im- 

portance of certain aquatic plants as 
food for waterfowl, will be surprised to 
learn that in certain areas acorns are 
also an important food for wild ducks 
and contribute to their welfare in fed- 
eral refuges. 

For instance, on the White River 
Refuge in Arkansas, efforts are now 
being made by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service to increase materially the 
number of willow oaks now growing 
there. Ducks are very fond of the 
acorns of this oak, and thousands of 
willow-oak seedlings are now being 
propagated in a large nursery on the 
Sanctuary. The scientists believe that 
increase in the number of these oaks 
will be followed by a material rise in 
the number of waterfowl which can be 
Sustained there. 

There are 170 lakes on the refuge, 
Which contains 117,000 acres. The White 
River also winds through the area, 
which is entirely forested. This last 
winter 14% millions of migratory water- 
fowl stayed on the refuge, the number 
showing a remarkable increase over re- 
cent past seasons. This increase is con- 
Sidered by federal and state officials to 
be due to the system of wildlife refuges 
set up by the federal government during 


recent years, and also to the migratory | 


bird regulations. 
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No. 22-410 


OVER and 
UNDER 


COMBINATION .22 RIFLE and .410 SHOTGUN 


Afield with this doubly useful gun, you’re ready for 
any kind of small game or vermin. For birds on the 
wing, or four-footed animals on the run, you have 
the effective 3 inch .410 shell. For animals not in mo- 
tion, you have the .22 Long Rifle cartridge. For prac- 
tice and casual shooting, shotgun or rifle, you asa 
a light, « -asily handled, single trigger 
gun “that can be enjoyed by the whole 
family. To select the barrel to be fired, 
(upper, rifle: lower, shotgun) you simply 
move the handy ‘ ‘barrel ; selector” up or 
down. To make its many uses all the 
more enjoyable, it has a handsome 
stock of Tenite, hard, durable, weather- 
proof, and beautifully paneled and checkered on the 
capped, full pistol grip. 


Positive Extractors 






Barrel Selector 


Single Trigger 


and PRICE LIST on all rifles and shotguns made by Stevens. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 


Division of Savage Arms Corporation 


Dept. C-49, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











A Hunter’s Jacket that’s tops for 
WARMTH-LIGHTNESS-FREEDOM 





@ For sportsmen aon 
want a real utility 
garment that will keep 

them warm when sta- 

tionary—not ‘“‘sweat them up” when 
on the move—and will still leave 
plenty of freedom for shooting. 
Outer covering is tough, shower-proof 
drill. Insulation is ‘‘Woods Ever-Live 
Down” of northern water-fowl. Lining 
is sateen. Suede patch protects the 
gun shoulder. Knitted wool collar, 
cuffs and skirt ensure protection. 


Write for illustrated folder! 


Ask your dealer—or write for illus- 
trated folder to Department OL-3 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y.—in Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


WooDs 


A R C T 
Down - Insulated an 


Made by the manufacturers of the 
famous Woods Sleeping Robes 





















2 WRITE NOW FOR AMERICA’S 
rs gp’. GREATEST CUT PRICE -- 


or. ve 


FOR FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
- AND OUTDOOR SPORTSMEN 


MAX COOK 
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“CHOOSING 
YOUR CAMERA” 


Write for this 
32 page booklet 





FINE AMERICAN MADE CAMERAS 


DOWN - WOOL: KAPOK 


SLEEPING BAGS ilo 





Why pay high prices? Buy direct and save! Highest quality 
DOWN filled bag. Warm, water repellent, windproof. 100” 
Talon fastener with windflap. Roomy. Built for big men. Air 
mattress pocket. Side walls. 52” shelter half. Makes compact 
roll. $15.00 value. Our price only $27.48. Same bag Western 
WOOL Filled. $18.50 value. Our price only $13.29, Other 
bags as low as $6.8%. Shipped C.O.D. Write for big FREE 
CATALOG. ALL BAGS MONEY-BACK GUARANTEED. 
ALASKA SLEEPING | BAG CO. 14105S.W.HARRISONST.. PORTLAND, ORE 


BE PREPARED! 
MADE IN 
U.S.A. 


LEARN TO SHOOT WITH 1 BENJAMIN: 












HARD 

ACCURATE SHOOTING 

witTH CHAMBERED AIR .22 

an use ne “. mode! BE MIN AIR 

- RI Firs’ wire tev AND NpUMP any- 
where, for practice A ky ~ sand plinking, around 

the house or camping, fishing, hunting, etc., at lowest cost 17 

Shooting force is adjustable with amazing maximum +; 

power and accuracy—no recoil or forward lunge to dis 

turh your alm. Bolt action- mer Fire-Hair Trigger- 

Safety Lock-Hand Pump. Single Shot BB with I Ib. shot 

$9.00 — Shot Cal. .177 or .22 rifled—with 500 pellets 

$10.50. so a complete line of. smeceved BENJAMIN 

GENUINE. COMPRESSED AIR TARGET PISTOLS from 

dealer or factor Write for act ails and FREE TARGETS. 

Benjamin Air Ritie Co., - 622 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


8-MILE RANGE—High Grade 


BINOCULARS 
10 Days’ Sven Sutet $4. 75 


Prepaid or 
ade in U.S. 
An old Reliable Firm offers High Pow- 
ered Binoculars with finely ground 30 
mm. Long Range LENSES which give 
a clear field of vision of 110 yds. at 1000 yds. distance. Op 
tically perfect. Center Focusing. Hinged Body for different 
width of eyes. Case & Straps included FREE, Guar. big value 
Ideal for Hunting, Sports, etc. Money refunded if dissatisfied 


BENNER & CO., B-14, Trenton, N. J. 











WILL PAY CASH FOR YOUR USED 

Rifle or Shotgun, Pistols and Binoc- 

ulars and ammunition. Explain fully 
what you have, or send it express collect 
and I will tell you its worth. If not sat- 
isfied will return express collect. 


PERCY HOFFMAN 


36 South 4th Street, Harrisburg, Penna. 








The most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy Defense Savings 
Bonds and Stamps as often as possible, 




























Be a Taxidermist "We teach you at Home. 
Ta: Birds, Animats,Pets,Game Heads,Fish. 
Save your hunting trophies: decorate home and 
den. MAKE MONEY. Mount and Krome- tan 
for others. Big spare-time pro 


BOOK K 30° s kame / eng 


junters 

et this wonderful book t Now Free. 
Send post card TODAY. State your AGE. 
NORTHWEST SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 3143 Omaha, Nebraska 











One Vote tor Rabbit Pie 


(Continued from page 29) 


we better do that too. Do you suppose 
there’s any danger of tularemia?” 

“Shouldn't be, if you killed them on 
the run,” I told him. “If a rabbit is sit- 
ting still and doesn’t seem to want to 
run, it’s best to shoot him and let him 
lie. It simply keeps him from suffering 
further, because almost all rabbits die 
anyway, once they’re infected. But a 
rabbit that breaks into a crisp run is 
unlikely to be infected.” 

For the last few years, the threat of 
tularemia, or rabbit fever, has kept many 
a hunter from enjoying his favorite mid- 
winter sport of rabbit hunting. The vir- 
ulence of the disease has been greatly 
magnified by a lot of sewing-circle gos- 
sips, but a pair of rubber gloves will pre- 
vent any possible infection while skin- 
ning out the game. Too, if the meat is 
well cooked, no infection is possible. 
And the mythical power of the disease 
to win its way into the blood stream 
through the skin has been exploded, 
every such infection having been proved 
to have been acquired through a break 
in the skin, no matter how slight. 


HE Department of Conservation of 

Minnesota has found that tularemia is 
carried by most rodents and, infrequent- 
ly, by grouse and partridge, so any ap- 
parently ill birds should be handled with 
caution. But, excepting only those states 
where warm weather continues through- 
out the hunting season, the rabbit hunter 
is generally safeguarded from chance in- 
fection with tularemia by the tardy 
opening of the season. In areas as far 
north as Minnesota, or farther, the dis- 
ease usually has killed off its victims 
by mid-October, and none remain to in- 
fect hunters. Iowa and states of the 
same latitude should be safe by Novem- 
ber 1. A good general rule is to consider 
the disease dissipated after the first 
heavy frost. But yratch for those 
mopers! 

I brushed crumbs off my lap and stood 
up. The wind was rising but the flurry 
of snow had stopped. Most of our hunt- 
ing territory was in heavy brush, and we 
would be turning back toward the car 
in another half hour. 

“You three go on,” Cecil suggested, 
“and I'll clean these and then carry them 
across to the James River and meet 
you.” 

Sherwood soon found one bunny fool- 
ish enough to pause for a last look at 
us, and knocked him kicking with a .22 
hollow point, but neither John nor I got 
a shot as we trudged across a half mile 
of prairie. Most of it was iron-hard 
plowed land, under a thin sheet of snow, 
but at last we found a narrow strip of 
stubble. From its far edge a snowy jack 
rabbit bounced, then flattened down to 
run in earnest as a hail of shotgun pel- 
lets tore the snow to shreds behind him. 
Sherwood kept reaching out with his .22, 
as the jack passed beyond the puny 
range of our shotguns, but the long-leg- 
ged plains hare soon passed out of even 


| the rifle’s range. 


| figure climbed out of the 


We were nearing our meeting place 
with Cecil now. The sharp final report 
of a shotgun echoed from the edge of the 
timber ahead. Then a familiar slight 
concealing 
brush, and we saw him lift the snowy 
jack which had run into an unintentional 


| ambush. 


| rabbit 


The banks of the James were steep, 
though not too steep for the myriad 
trails that wound up, down, 


through, and under clumps of gaudy 
scarlet-berried brush, and into yawning 
dens dug amid the protecting mesh of 
snarled roots. Only a half dozen of the 
shy bunnies were out of their dens, an 
then only a half-dozen jumps distant 
Sherwood got a long shot at one that 
posed on a point of snow before lashings 
into an oversize den on the dead rur 
But the rest of us got no shooting. 

The deep snow in the timber tugged 
at my legs as I stumbled from one brus! 
heap to the next, leaping upon each of 
them with more abandon than grac¢ 
But cottontail parents had taught thei 
progeny far too well for us to do then 
further harm. Finally we stumbled ou 
of the timber and through the waist 
deep snow in the ditch to the restfu 
firmness of the gravel highway. 

“Whoof,” gasped Cecil in relief, whil 
I had no breath to waste on anythin; 
except plain walking. Legs and bac 
and arms were all aching at once as ws 
reached the car. The bunnies wer 
tumbled unceremoniously into the gam«¢ 
box in the trunk, while we piled in front 
enjoyed the cozy comfort of the heaté 
for a few moments, and set out for hom: 

But the fun wasn’t over. Two day 
later, that spicy odor of rabbit pie lure« 
me to the kitchen as surely as it had 
twenty-five years ago. And when I got 
there, I found a brown-eyed kid with 
wind-reddened cheeks contentedly 
munching at a crust of baking-powde 
biscuit literally swimming in rich rabbit 
gravy. 


National Forests and 
National Defense 


(Continued from page 12) 


brake on the use of National Forests for 
production. Lack of it might well prov 
the ruin of invaluable natural resources 

On the other hand, is never wise t 
become fanatical; to eliminate—with 
little knowledge of a large subject, and 
in the name of conservation—the use of 
carefully controlled and _ nationally 
needed pasturage on the Forests and 
other public lands, at the expense of 
local economy of many Western com 
munities, and—far more important 
the cost of the nation as a whole. 

Stock raising and all its by-product 
are primarily important to a hundred 
industries. To curtail it without actu: 
necessity would not only raise the pric: 
of all these products beyond the reac! 
of the average citizen—and it’s going t 
be hard to keep prices down in any eve! 

but would cost many times the amount 
spent by sportsmen in the entire publ 
domain in fishing, hunting, and othe 
forms of outdoor recreation. 

Here’s just one example: Without tl} 
constant presence of the stockman 
the National Forest for the primary pu 
pose of managing and handling his live 
stock, and with the additional hazard « 
unused vegetation on the ground, fire 
from lightning and other causes start 


ing in inaccessible mountain count! 
would devastate tremendous areas 
valuable timber before they could |! 


Small fires which are nov 
extinguished as a matter of self-pr 
tection by the stockman and _ herd 
would become large enough to cost t! 
public increased taxes and the addition 
loss of a valuable resource. 


controlled. 
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Varmints Move at Dawn 


(Continued from page 19) 


m underleading. In shooting running 

ks, elevation isn’t hard to maintain. 
As nearly as I can estimate, I have to 
swing past them about six inches at fifty 
yards, eighteen inches at 100, and at 
jeast three feet at 200. That is all figured 
f a jack running at right angles. 
Change the angle and it’s something 
else again! Even a good shot will miss 
a lot of those babies, but connecting 
with one in the middle of a jump is 
compensation for a flock of misses. 

We were now feeling like pretty fair 
hands with a rifle. The sun had been 
up an hour or so when Don made a long 
shot at a jack in the grass which we 
could not determine as a hit or a miss. 
We decided to go over and investigate. 
Nothing was in sight just then and our 
guard was completely down. 

But suddenly Don shouted, “Look out 
for that wildcat!” 


WENTY feet away, a big bay lynx 

was coming at me, fleeing from Don. 
I gave a startled yell and jumped about 
five feet. The cat swerved, brushing by 
my leg, and fled. I had my rifle over 
my shoulder by the sling, but I un- 
shipped it, threw off the safety—and 
shot right under that confounded lynx 
as it jumped over a bush. Don’s .30/06 
crashed with like result. The cat darted 
into a side draw, and that was that. 

We paused, made appropriate remarks. 
Both of us were bitterly disappointed 
and humiliated at having missed a mark 
the size of a bobcat at about fifty feet. 
But so goes it! 

Chastened, we went back to the car. 
In the next half hour or so we picked 
up a couple of jacks apiece and Don 
made an astonishing shot at a Cooper’s 
hawk a good 250 yards away. However, 
any success now was as dust and ashes. 
It isn’t often that a varmint hunter gets 
a whack at a bobcat, wicked killer of 
quail and young deer, as the animals 
are even more nocturnal than coyotes. 
Letting that one get away made us feel 
like a pair of lugs. 

Gradually we worked back into the 
country where the coyotes had disap- 
peared that morning, hoping against 
hope that we would see them again in 
spite of the fact that the sun was getting 
high and hot now, and it was time for 
them to brush up. 

As it happened the two had bedded in 
the brush near the bottom of a very 
narrow little draw and we almost stepped 
on them. In fact, they let us walk past 
them, and then I happened to see them 
sneaking off just behind us. 

“Coyotes!” I yelled. 

I got off a shot just as they disap- 
peared into the brush. Even as I pulled 
the trigger I knew that I had missed, 
but somehow the hunch came—as it 
often does in hunting—that the luck was 
going to be good. 

The arroyo into which the animals 
had disappeared was narrow but brushy, 
and my hunch was that they were so 
leery that they would dash out of it. 
Don disappeared at a dead run right 
at their heels, but I went through the 
arroyo, up the other side, and watched. 

Presently, in the thin brush of a side 
draw about 200 yards away, I saw a 
movement. I couldn’t tell just what it 
was, but I felt sure it was one of the 
coyotes. I knew, too, that I was in the 
ideal situation for the hunter: I had 
located the game before it had located 
me. Even better, that coyote was run- 
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ning from Don—and wouldn’t expect me. 

I sat down, threw off the safety, and 
waited. Again I saw the brown flash of 
a coyote’s back going up the draw 
through the brush. When it got to the 
head where the brush played out I'd 
have a clear shot. 

When it came, the shot was all I could 
have hoped for. That coyote came out 
of the brush, stopped dead still, and 
looked back over its shoulder toward 
Don. My flat-topped post came to rest 
against that shoulder and I squeezed off 
the trigger. For an instant the recoil 
blotted out the field, and when I looked 
all I could see was a brushy tail that 
waved gently against the horizon three 
times—and then was still. Just why 
coyotes that are hit with a high-velocity 
bullet wave their tails three times is 
something I don’t know, but almost al- 
ways they do. 

I walked over to where the purp lay. 
He was stone dead, and the bullet had 
struck exactly where the top of the 
post had rested. 

I had forgotten Don and the other 
coyote in the excitement of my own 
good luck, but a moment later I heard 
his rifle crack. He, too, had had a plan. 
He had followed fast on the heels of 
the coyote that had stuck to the bottom 
of the arroyo, and had run him out at 
the head. The coyote was loping along 
about 250 yards from Don and about 
400 from me. At his first shot a spurt 
of dust flew up right at the animal's 
heels. At the second I could see that 
Don had hit a hind leg low. The coyote 
stopped for an instant and then moved 
off toward the protection of a grove of 
mesquites. But he was going more slow- 
ly. I got him in the field of the ’scope, 
was swinging with him and starting my 
squeeze, when he collapsed. A moment 
later the thump of a bullet came floating 
back, and I heard a whoop: “I got him!” 

We met by Don’s coyote, compared 
notes, congratulated each other, and 
felt like able fellows once more after 
the fiasco on the bobcat. On our way 
back to the car we found why the 
coyotes had been loath to leave the 
vicinity. They had caught a cow in 
labor—-on the evening before, evidently 

and had killed her new-born calf. The 
little thing now lay torn and half-de- 
voured in the arroyo. With worlds of 
rabbits, their natural food, available, the 


coyotes hadn’t been able to resist a 
chance for some veal. It had been their 
undoing. 


Just as we reached the car, a big lazy 
antelope jack loped lazily away from us 
a perfect, easy running shot. I lifted 
my rifle, followed him with the post. 


“Hey!” Don said. “Let’s leave that 
one for bait!” 
“Right!” I said. 


The jack galloped on and on, across 
the big open stretch, into a shallow 
arroyo, out again, and over the horizon. 


Illinois Hawks Protected 


S THE result of the inability of many 

persons to distinguish between bene- 
ficial hawks and those which are preda- 
tory, Illinois now protects all species. 
Formerly the Cooper’s and the sharp- 
shinned hawks received no protection 
under the law, which led to indiscrim- 
inate killing of all hawks, good and bad. 
Owners and tenants of lands, however, 
may kill hawks which actually are de- 
stroying property. 





Col Whelens BIG NEW 
GUN HANDBOOK 
BAND CATALOG 





HANDBOOK HAS 
CERTIFICATE 
WORTH $1.00 ON 
PURCHASE OF 
$5.00 OR OVER 


Twice as Big « The Amount of Useful 
Information More Than Doubled « Bet- 
ter Illustrations « Printed in Two Col- 
ors « Latest Prices « All Articles 
Revised « World's Records of Rifle. 
Pistol, Trap and Skeet Shooting « Amer- 
ican Big Game and Fish Records 
« Complete Section on Cameras, Photo- 
graphic Equipment, Small Boats, Out- 
board Motors. 


LOW DOWN PAYMENT 
on all equipment 
Convenient Monthly 
Payments 


Good stock of shotguns, rifles and cameras on 
hand. But we sincerely advise you to buy now. 
Remember you get credit for the full price of 
the catalog on your first purchase of $5 or 
more of equipment. 


LOOK AT THESE CONTENTS 


e Foreword « Small Bore (.22 cal.) Rifles e Game 
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Each chapter is preceded by a comprehensive 
article full of pertinent data, most of it not avail- 
able elsewhere. Many helpful short articles 
and guiding paragraphs appear throughout the 
catalog portion. 
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equipment, 
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Streamlining Your Duffe 


E HIT that half-mile carry 
above the junction of the South 


Fork and White Rivers at 3 
in the afternoon. 
It took only a couple of minutes to 


toss our stuff out on the bank and drag 
up the 17-ft. canoe. Our tent was in one 
neat bundle, the cooking kit in another, 


and our fishing rods in a case. Every- 
thing else, except a few frequently 
needed odds and ends in our pockets, 


was safely and conveniently packed in- 
side uniform containers of heavy water- 
proof canvas—two of grub, one of cloth- 
ing and miscellaneous items, and two of 
sleeping bags and air mattresses—with 
the ax lashed to one of the grub sacks. 
Thus there were just eight bundles in all, 
and each of the five uniform containers 
had its pair of shoulder straps so it 
could serve both as a duffel bag and a 
pack. None of them weighed enough to 
tax our strength on a carry. 

The canoe was duck soup for George's 
186 lb. of hard, lean flesh. I took the 
biggest food sack, the cooking kit, the 
fishing rods, and a bag of sleeping 
robes. Six minutes after landing we were 
on our way across the portage. When we 
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(cut 104«27'4'— 
i] FINISHED SIZE 


mal 9" 26") 


CANVAS 
HANDLE 


THROAT STITCHED 
INSIDE TOP 
OF PACK 


BUCKLES SET AT 
ANGLES ON BOTTOM 


came back there were only four bundles 
left—-a small load for the two of us. 
We could make and break camp just 
as easily and quickly as we portaged on 
that cruise. We didn’t lose anything, 
and our stuff was never rain-soaked, 
broken, or spoiled. There was never any 
confusion when we stopped to eat, por- 
tage, or camp, because we didn’t have a 
lot of small loose things to watch perpet- 
ually and take care of. Our canoe wasn't 
crowded, and we could always trim it 
for the kind of water to be faced ahead. 
We couldn't help noticing the con- 
trast between our easy way of packing 
and that of a party we met at the other 
end of the portage. There were three 
of them in a guide’s-special canoe, and 
it took them thirty minutes to get their 
outfit up on land. George and I sat 
under a pine to rest and watch. We 
counted the separate pieces of their 
equipment—26—and that didn’t include 
what they had in bulging pockets. Two 
sacks had shoulder straps and tump- 
lines; the rest, assorted as to shape and 
size, didn’t even have handles. One 
package was entirely too heavy for a 
single camper, many of the others were 
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When 


much too small and light. this 
party started overland, two carried ths 
canoe, one had both arms full of bundles 
Now there isn’t any harder way to 
freight stuff across a rough neck of 
brush land than hugging it against you! 
chest as this chap did. I know, I’ve 
tried it. Your arms cramp and you bé 
gin to lose your load; when you stoop 
to pick up one piece, another falls on 
the ground. When these campers camé 
back from their first trip, they had t 
make two more with filled arms. Yet 
all their stuff would have fitted nicel) 
into about ten fair-size packs. Then tw: 
trips in place of three would have moved 
the load, and with less effort. They had 
to endure a 50 percent waste of timé 
and strength because of poor packing 
Their outfit was a jumble, when it could 
have been organized and streamline lik¢ 
ours. 

Naturally I didn’t start off well-packed 
on my own first camping trip. It took 
lot of time and experience to learn how 
to simplify an outfit without any sacri 
fice of convenience and comfort. And 
the most important lesson I have learned 
about packing is to adopt convenient 
and uniform-size containers which ad¢ 
quately protect your equipment, and 
which can be used either as duffel bag 
or shoulder packs as conditions demand 

Sometimes a canoeist or an aut 
camper will pile his outfit on top of ths 
tent and roll it into one big bundle. That 
is seldom a good plan. It may save tim: 
when you break camp, but you wast 
far more when you stop for lunch, 
portage, or to make camp. The big ro! 
is too much for one man to handle. Yo 
can’t shift it around to trim your boat 
or fit inside your automobile. Any sma! 
article you need in a hurry will usuall) 
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2) “MADDENED by my interruption ... the great creature 
started for me. My only thought was to get away... and fast 
—as these big cinnamons can be bad medicine in close quar- 
ters. I darted back into my room. Then...I realized that the 
bedroom windows were too small for me to get through. 


1) “A TERRIFIC CRASH startled me right out of bed one night 
as I slept in the cook house of the mining camp where I work,’ 
writes Mr. MclIlwraith. “Half awake, I rushed into the 
kitchen to investigate—and found a huge bear had broken in 
and was tearing into our food supplies. 


63 “... 1 REMEMBERED my flashlight. 
Desperately, I grabbed it from a shelf, 
whirled and flashed it full in the bear's 
face. He stopped short...turned and lum- 
bered out... It’s my hunch that I was 
one step from being mincemeat when I 
picked up that ‘Eveready’ flashlight with 
its dependable fresh DATED batteries. 


WS IIb raivhe 











(Signed 





"30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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be at the bottom of the jungle. If you 
must make camp in the rain, everything 
else is likely to get wet before you can 
uncover the tent and set it up. 

On the other hand, campers mustn’t 
have numerous’ small packages to 
handle. Avoid cardboard boxes, crates, 
or small rolls and bundles. If that gang 
with the 26 items had capsized their 
canoe, they would have lost more than 
half their outfit. What you need is just 
enough convenient-size bags or packs, 
all of which make comfortable loads to 
lift and carry. A single camper will 
seldom require more than two or three 
of these, because his cooking kit has its 
own case and a tent can often be rolled 
up inside its waterproof floor. 

This system of packing is ideal in 
rainy weather. Everything is protected 
while you travel and also while you make 
camp. You can set up the tent, then 
carry in the bags to this shelter one at 
a time and unload them. If your canoe 
turns over, you have a better chance to 
rescue two or three packages and sal- 
vage most of your stuff. When you reach 
a portage, the outfit is divided so each 
man assumes equal responsibility and 
weight. 

The handiest packing container I have 
ever used in diversified camping is a 
combination tote bag and shoulder pack. 
You can make one or half a dozen of 
them easily and at a very reasonable 
cost, fitting each one with shoulder 
Straps that you can detach in a couple 
of seconds, so it can be used as a plain 
duffel bag when the regular pack is not 
required. Its rectangular form makes 
it fit snugly in canoe, boat, or automo- 
bile. It will hold small food sacks 
(‘shaped with your hands to fit its square 
corners), clothing, personal belongings, 
a light sleeping robe, blankets, small 


+ 
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_, Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





tent, or any of the numerous articles we 
find necessary for living out of doors. 
If your outfit is very large, just make 
more of these bags. When filled they 
can be shipped by train, truck, or bus. 

This type of combination tote bag and 
pack is made of heavy waterproof can- 
vas, 10 or 12-0z. material that adequate- 
ly protects the contents. It is 26 in. high, 
17 in. wide, and 8% in. thick. The ma- 
terials you need to make it are: 

2% yd. waterproof canvas, 30 in. wide. 

1 piece waterproof tent material for 
throat, 14 x 54 in. 

2 leather shoulder straps, 2 x 30 in. 

4 1-in. harness buckles for above. 

3 cover straps, * x 14 in. leather. 

3 *,-in. harness buckles for above. 

1 piece medium sole leather, for rein- 
forcing, 8 x 13 in. 

48 copper or harness rivets. 

The front, bottom, and back of the 
bag are cut in one piece 18 in. wide and 
6314 in. long. These dimensions carry al- 
lowances for hems and seams; all ex- 
posed edges should be hemmed and this 
will take 1 in. of material for each hem, 
while seams require % in. extra on each 
edge joined. Two sides, each cut 10% x 
271% in. before hemming, are sewed in 
the body. The cover is a separate piece, 
cut 21x18 in., making it 2 in. wider than 
the top of the pack so that it laps over 
1 in. at either side to form a more pro 
tective joint. The cover is sewed on 2 
in. below the top of the bag and on the 
outside of the back. It then laps 5 to 6 
in. down over the front of the bag, to be 
secured with three * in. straps. A 4 in. 
length is cut from each of the 14 in. 
cover straps to use in fastening cover 
buckles to the front of the pack. This 
leaves the cover straps 10 in. long. 

Sew in the throat of tent material last, 

(Continued on next page) 







SNOW-PROOF Bley 4 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 


forty years ago for snow-prooting hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky. 
Money-back guarantee. Shoe, sporting goods 
or hardware dealers—or send 25c for 3% oz. 
can. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co., Middle- 





town, N. Y — 





HANOCRAFTED FROM TO 
GRAIN STEERHIDE BY TEXAS 
SADDLEMAKERS 








by TexTan 


Shown above the “Waquero”™ named for the 
early day Vaqueros or cowhands of the hell roarin’ 
Texas ploins. The rope served the Vaquero in 
many ways—from staking out his horse to string. 
ing up a cattle thief. So the Vaquero” is tooled 
with @ striking rope design. Made from same fine 
leather used by TexTan in making U. S. Cavalry 
Officers’ saddles. 14-inch wide tapered to 1-inch, 


Saddie Ton so « oe 


FREE CATALOG 









i -_ 
TEXTAN, Dept. O-1-42 
Yoakum, Texas 
E sed find $ — Send me_.._.___ 
Vaquero” belts. If not 100% satisfactory, | reserséll 
right to return belts in seven days for full refyndy Waist measure. 
‘ hes 
Se ee cotalog [) 
My nome ™" 
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With a Vagabond Coach you can take your 
vacations where you wish, as privately as you 
wish. Enjoy the comfort of a movable comfort- 
able camp headquarters. After a day of “heavy 
going’’, it’s pretty swell to bunk in the cozy 
Vagabond, with luxuriously comfortable beds, 
modern convenient galley and cooking equip- 
ment, refrigerator, oil heat; snug and com- 
plete. Many Vagabonds are used for defense 
housing. 23 styles in four basic sizes, 16 to 24 
ft. body lengths. Built for long life, with steel 
chassis, tops, exteriors. Fully insulated. New 
illustrated literature now ready,—send for 
free copy and national list of authorized Vag- 
abond dealers. Write today. 


You EXPECT More In A Vagabond, and You GET It! 


VAGABOND COACH MFG.CO. 


723 Grand River Ave., Brighton, Mich. 
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DON'T DRIVE ASTRAY ON A WINTRY DAY 









Know your direc- 
tions with the Hull 
Streamline Auto 
Compass Save 


many hazards of 

winter driving. 
Write for Name 

of Nearest Dealer 


HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. BOX 246-P3, WARREN, OHIO 





When Writing Advertisers — 
Mention Outdoor Life 





Get yourself a pair of BASS Moccasins 
for real outdoor comfort. Yes sir!... 


every step from then on is easier, Cause 












onstruction cradles 


of soft leather 


their true moccasin « 
your feet in One piece 
That leather is long 


hand sewing is good ‘n 


lasting too, and the 
tough... real 
quality, through and through! But, see 
em. 


yourself . 1 wear 





‘em for 
There 
in store for you! 
Fae... iil 
kinds of BASS Outdoor Footwear for 
men and women. Write: G. H. Bass 
& Co., 153 Canal St., Wilton, Maine. 


BASS 


TRUE MOCCASINS 





s comfort in he quantities 


istrated catalog of all 


BASS RANGER 


SPORTOCASINS for Golf, SKI BOOTS 





AND OTHER FINE OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 
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seaming it ll around the perimeter of 
the bag on the inside, about 1 in. down 
from top. Two pieces of strong tape or 
cord are sewed on near the top edge, so 
that the throat may be bunched shut and 
the tape or cord wrapped around it 
tightly. Cover all seams, where sides 
join front, back, and bottom, with *; in. 
heavy cotton tape. When the bag is as- 
sembled, give every seam two coats 
(with a brush) of tent waterproofing 
or paraffin dissolved in gasoline. 

The upper pair of shoulder-strap 
buckles are attached to the back of the 
pack (the back being that surface next 
to your own back) with a piece of sole 
leather shaped as in the sketch. This 
leather first sewed, then riveted, 
through the bag, and is centered exactly 
on the width of the pack, with the tops 
of the buckles 4 in. below the top edge 
of the pack. Use a piece of canvas of 
the same size and shape as the leather 
on the inside of the pack for greater 
strength. The leather tabs which hold 
the buckles are stitched with a leather 
awl and waxed linen thread, then riv- 
eted. It may be necessary to use a 
leather-stitching needle to sew through 
the several thicknesses of heavy canvas 
in assembling this pack. 

Shoulder-strap buckles on the pack 
bottom are attached with 1 x 8-in. leather 
straps. Note that the straps are set at 30 
degree angles from the back line of the 
bottom, so that the buckles project out 
at the front edge of either side, without 
rubbing against the body of the packer. 

Put two handles on each bag. Cut a 
piece of canvas 6 x 10 in. for each, hem 
the two long edges 1 in. each, then sew 
doubled, to make a finished handle 2 x 
10 in. Sew each end of the handle to 
the bag, then cover the ends with 1 x 
4-in. strips of leather set at right angles 
to the handle. Sew and rivet through 
both handle and bag, and through pieces 
of canvas reinforcement slightly larger 
than the leather on the inside of the bag. 
Put one handle on the front of the pack, 
the other on its bottom. 

Make the shoulder straps from 2 in. 
dressed belt leather as sold by leather 
dealers. Trim 12 in. of one end of each 
down to l-in. width to fit the buckles 
on the bottom of the pack, and punch 
holes for the buckle tongue. Narrow 5 
in. of the opposite end of each strap to 


is 





By 
this buckle arrangement, shoulder straps 
are quickly removed when you wish to 


fit the top pack buckles, and punch 


change the pack into a duffel bag. If 
the straps are too long, trim off their 
lower ends, but only after you have 
given them a thorough trial. Roll the 
straps together when detached, and keep 
them in their own pack, so one will not 
get lost. 

Campers are often undecided over the 
merits of the plain canvas pack, 
against the pack frame to which bundles 
of equipment are lashed. Those who do 
considerable packing should try both 
methods of carrying supplies, for only 
by actual trial can you determine which 
most comfortable and efficient fo1 
your own use. If you find you do like 
the pack board, instructions for making 
one can be found in the picture sectio: 
of last January’s OvutTpoor Lire, or ir 
previous articles in this department. Ir 
any case, the pack described above wil 
be useful, as a carryall to be fastened 
on the pack board if not used separate 
ly.— Maurice H. Decker, 
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Lion Turns on Hunter 


OMER PICKENS, district game 

warden at Albuquerque, N. M., dur 
ing his career as professional lion hunte1 
for the state, and later as game warden 
has had many narrow escapes, but none 
so close as one he had in a tussle with a 
mountain lion. 

Picken’s dogs treed a lion in the 
Frijoles Canyon country, 50 mi. north 
west of Santa Fe. Pickens brought th 
cat out of the tree with a shot from his 
six-shooter, and found he had 150 Ib. of 


fighting fury on his hands. The lio: 
waded into the dogs with all claw 
working. To keep them from being 


killed, Pickens entered the fight by kick 
ing the lion until finally it backed away 
The angry lion now turned its attention 
to the man, so Pickens in his tur: 
backed away. Before he had got out of 
range of the lion’s leap his spur caught 
in a log, causing him to fall backward 
At this critical moment, before the lior 
could reach the helpless man, the dog 
piled into the brute again and kept it 
busy until Pickens was able to rise and 
finish the fight with another pistol shot 


at close range. 


Hounds Are One-Job Dogs 


(Continued from page 


avert a long chase, and the youngsters 
will reach the scene fit as a fiddle, and 
be ready for a fight. Get to the scene as 
quickly as possible. If the bear or lion 
is small, you can safely shoot him out by 
wounding him in a leg. But, if he’s big 


| and looks capable of putting up a scrap, 





shoot to kill, through heart or head. 
Although this point has no connection 
with hound training, it is a good plan to 
use either a revolver or an automatic 
pistol instead of a rifle when hunting 
game that trees. You can't easily fight 
through brush with only one hand while 
rushing to the dogs, and often you must 


work in through small trees to reach 
the one in which the game has taken 
refuge. I prefer a .45 automatic with a 


six-inch barrel, from which solid bullets 
carry enough power to kill either lion 
or bear. 

I have found it a good plan to give the 
dogs their heads as far as scent is con- 
cerned. That is, if one develops a dis- 
like for lion and a preference for deer, 
make a deer dog of him. Few hounds 
will prefer deer to lions or bears. 
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Hounds differ in other ways too. Ons 
will prove capable of following old lior 


trails, another must have fairly fres} 
tracks. Of my three best dogs, no tw 
work alike. Buck ranges back and 


forth, fairly close to me; Joe hunts the 
ridges, where he is likely to catch male 


and Joy follows a fairly straight lin: 
through the country. 

After your dogs have caught two o1 
three bears or lions, they likely wi 


leave any other game trail for a lion o1 
bear, spoiling for an immediate fight 
There are exceptions, of course, but not 
many. 

Hounds of a pure 
cowards, but mixed 
produce strange critters. Mixed blood 
hound and red tick, for instance, ar: 
fine coon dogs, but often are wasted o1 
lions. I took one into the mountai! 
recently, to satisfy a friend, and tried t 
work him with my hounds. He started 
five fights with the other dogs the fir: 
day, after which I muzzled him. 

Next morning I was working 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A FEW HIGH-LIGHTS 


A Bait and Fly Casting article by Russell E. 


Smith, professional world’s champion. 


Fishing Recipes of Famous Sportsmen and 


Grub Lists for Campers. 
How to Tie Knots; What They're For. 
How to Have Fun on Your Camping Trip. 


Fishing, Boating, Camping Kinks. 


How to Buy and Take Care of Rods, Reels, 


Hooks, etc. 
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Now you can get the most complete, 
easy-to-understand fishing encyclo- 
pedia ever published . . . for only one 
dollar. Think of it! A complete, de- 
luxe, how-to-do-it volume, not merely 
on trout fishing or bass fishing or 
any one type of fishing... but on ALL 
types of fishing in fresh and salt water. 
This FISHING AND VACATION 
YEAR BOOK is published by OUT- 
DOOR LIFE and FIELD & STREAM. It 
gives you in one volume six of Ameri- 
ca’s top-notch angling and camping 
experts—Ray Bergman, Dan Holland, 
Kip Farrington, C. Blackburn Miller, 
Van Campen Heilner, Allen Parsons. 


Packed With Fact 


These experts and other authorities 
tell, with lavish illustrations, “How, 
When, Where to Fish and What to 
Use” for every type of sport fishing 
imaginable. You learn the best ways 
to fish with all kinds of baits or lures 





A Complete, Cloth-Bound Encyclopedia 
On Fresh and Salt Water Fishing ““% 


and with wet and dry 
flies. Also how to 


troll, surf-cast, and 
fish off-shore ... How 


to fish at night and through the ice... 
How to distinguish one fish from 
another. The YEAR BOOK is packed 
with world’s fishing records, casting 
records, tournament records. A perfect 
argument-settler for years to come. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


This great book is almost finished. 
It will be ready for shipment around 
April |, 1942. But to make sure you 
get this limited edition, cloth-bound 
volume, mail the coupon with your 
dollar now. A copy of the de-luxe 
FISHING AND VACATION YEAR 
BOOK will be bound and reserved for 
you. You'll get your money back if not 
completely satisfied. So don't delay, 
send the coupon and your dollar 
NOW while it’s handy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. A., 353 Fourth Avenue., New York 
RESERVATION ORDER 


Please reserve a copy of the de-luxe, cloth-bound limited edition of the 
FISHING AND VACATION YEAR BOOK for me. I am enclosing here- 
with $1 in full payment. I understand that it will be delivered around 
April 1, 1942. I have the right to return the YEAR BOOK within two 


days for prompt refu 


NUE che sonianirwsscecSehiocompintiotaietnss 
Giry 


SPATE .... 


if, after looking it over, I decide I don’t want it. 
NAME sneer MLA. Digoh 45. 




















Free Catalog 


Ready March 1 


Fully illustrated, showing foot- 
wear and clothing for fishermen and 
campers, also special fishing tackle and 
camping equipment. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


227 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 


SNAGGED IN 
6 PLACES 


R SPORTSMEN! 

1001 Repairs for Only 
New plastinoid ‘‘putty’’— 
$0-LO—fills cracks, holes in 
tires, shoes, boots—anything 
of rubber, leather or cloth. 
Spreads on like butter. Dries 
tough. Waterproof, flexible, 
non-skid. Won't come off— 
guaranteed! 25c package (25 
repairs) shows many uses. 
Get $0-LO at 10c, hardware 

stores or sports 
' goods stores. 


SZBksF Solo 


Sports Goods Dealers: Write SO-LO Works, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for Free Sample and prices. 


don’t WORRY 


Why put upwith yearsof ABOUT 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks RUPTURE 
Automatic Air Cushion. 

This marvelous appli- 

ance permits theopening 

toclose, yet holds reduc- 

ible rupture securely, 

comfortably—day and 

night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. fiade for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 
and proof of results.Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY 154 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


GET PREPARED NOW 


For Camping, Expedition or the Armed Service 


@ Make plans for your spring and summer out- 
door trip at once. Certain goods are becoming 
scarcer, orders for war equipment are crowding 
out private needs, We offer you forty-one years 
of camp outfitting experience—with many hard- 
to-get items stocked in advance to meet this 
emergency. 
Our 76-page catalog is FREE—it contains over 
700 items for camper, fisherman, hunter and ex- 
plorer—it has 319 illustrations. 
SPECIAL FOR SERVICE MEN: We have equip- 
ment specially designed and priced to fit service 
conditions—such as sleeping bags and robes, air- 
mattresses, carry-alls and musette bags, etc. 
Write Dept. OL 3 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 

acts @ws ankie support 
ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS! Get the original Gokey 


Rotte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog _ 
GOKEY COMPANY 


Dept.i15S St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Hounds Are One-Job Dogs 


(Continued from page 


tracks down a canyon, crossing plenty 
of deer sign. Fearing the half-breed 
might take off after deer, I held him 
back until the others treed a lion, when 
I turned him loose. The dog departed in 
high spirits, ran a short distance, scented 
the lion, and came back with his tail 
tucked. I went down and shot the lion 
out of the tree, after which I walked 
back up the trail until I found the hound. 
He followed me almost back to the tree, 
and again departed. In camp that night, 
I stowed the hide under my blankets 
until the mongrel returned. When I 
threw the hide out to him, he ran away 
again. 

Later after loading the dogs into my 
car, I tossed the hide in among them. 
True to his previous behavior, the dog 
leaped out through a window, ran to the 
top of a near-by hill, and sat there view- 
ing me through disconsolate and fear- 
laden eyes. Only after I walked up after 
him, carried him to the car, and tied 
him down would he remain in the 
presence of that hated hide. 


HE moral is obvious: Get rid of any 

dog which proves unwilling to trail 
and fight the particular game for which 
you want to develop him. 

I have dwelt largely upon lion dogs, 
for I know more about the use of hounds 
on lion than any other type of hunting. 
But in jumping bears and trailing 
likewise, some of the 
same principles apply. As for bears and 
lions, unless the hounds will tree the 
animals and keep them there until you 
arrive, they’re virtually useless. And 
they must remain alert, in the bargain. 

On one hunt in the Indian Creek coun- 
try of California, I lost my dogs. From 
their baying, I knew they had scented 
a lion. For three days I searched, and, 
in midmorning of the fourth, I climbed 
high on a promontory, where I shot my 
pistol off twice, hoping they would hear 
yas no answering cry, 
but I could see below me a mass of dog 
tracks. After sliding down the hill, I 
searched the ground carefully, but there 
were too many tracks. I couldn’t de- 
termine which way they had gone. 

I went up the canyon, and within 300 
yards came upon a spring. One of the 
dogs had come down for a drink, had 
wallowed in the water and shaken him- 
self. Again I shot, and this time received 
an answering bark. After listening care- 
fully, I fixed the position as being on 
the side of the hill some distance below. 
I found the hounds 400 yards down the 
canyon, sitting at the base of a large oak 
tree. Walking directly underneath one 
of the largest branches, I took careful 
aim and shot down a female lion weigh- 
ing perhaps 180 pounds. After three 
days and nights the dogs were still alert, 
and baying every time the lioness moved! 

But here’s another side of the picture: 
Several weeks later, on a near-by ridge, 
I lost three of my dogs, two experienced 
males and a puppy bitch. From the 
trail, I knew they were following a male 
lion straight out of the country. Next 
day I took three more dogs and cut 
across a ridge where I thought I might 
find them. Soon the second trio was off 
after lion, and, after a half-day’s chase, 
I heard a dog barking. I proceeded 
toward some oaks straight up the crest, 
and, when I got close to the sound, 
slipped up carefully to avoid the possi- 
bility of jumping the lion accidentally 
and running the tired dogs. I saw one 
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dog, sitting near the trunk and barking 
intermittently. Looking up, I noticed 
the lion wedged between the trunk and 
a large limb, fast asleep. Without wast- 
ing time I shot him out, and, as I fired, 
the other two dogs came bounding out 
of the brush where they, too, apparently 
had been sleeping. 

Little can be done to cure dogs of 
dozing after a long chase, should they 
develop the habit. Certainly punishment 
is never justified unless the dog knows 
the reason for it. How can you get over 
to a hound the idea he is being whipped 
for lying down when he’s tired and per- 
haps thirsty? 

The principal point to remember is 
this: Make every effort to teach a hound 
his job, and faults usually take care of 
themselves. 

Occasionally a bold-going hound may 
break off a trail and disappear, or slow 
down in the chase. Usually you can 
blame either maneuver on wrong feed- 
ing. I feed my hounds little meat, ex- 
cept to permit them a feast on lion meat 
after the kill. Corn-meal pancakes twice 
a day, not too heavy in the morning, 
keep them fit for plenty of hard work. 
These cakes I mix from two thirds corn 
meal and one third flour, with some 
lard added for shortening. This isn’t 
such a bad diet, either; I eat these pan- 
cakes right along with the dogs. 

Your hounds may have plenty of 
courage, so much so that they'll show 
little sense about sparing their feet. I 
found one of my finest males five days 
after he had disappeared, his foot caught 
in a bear trap. I loosed him, and away 
he went on a lion trail with the pack! 
He ran nearly eight miles, and wore 
his battered foot down to the ankle. 
But he stayed until the fight was won 

You can’t always save your dogs from 
traps, but you can keep their pads in 
shape for hard running. Apply a good, 
healing salve, one which tends to keep 
the foot hard rather than greasy and 
soft, each night. Any dog may develop 
sore muscles, but frequent treatments 
will maintain the health of its feet. 

I always hope for the best hunting 
conditions, but go prepared for the 
worst, as far as my dogs are concerned. 


I may trail game only a few minutes 
before I catch it, but the time may 
stretch out into hours. 

has at least one tough 


Tew hunter 
chase to relate. Here’s mine: I started 
one lion on top of Big Pine Mountain 
near the headwaters of the Sisquoc 
River in central California. The dogs 
caught the trail at 8 a.m., and ran the 
lion from one range of bluffs to another 
all day. By evening the youngsters were 
worn out, and next morning I went after 
the old-timers, locating them by their 
distant yelping. When the sounds be- 
came too faint I discovered I could trail 
the pack by the spatters of blood left by 
their raw pads. At 10:30, 26% hours 
after they'd first found the scent, I came 
upon the lion backed up against some 
rocks. He was so weary he could no 
longer run, and could only slap feebly at 
the fresh pup I sent in against him. 

I killed him, but that’s not the point 
Whenever you're up against a long 
chase, requiring perhaps a day, hold the 
younger dogs in reserve for the kill 
That not only saves them unnecessary 
punishment and fatigue, but sends them 
in fresh for a kill, the most valuable of 
all hound experience. 
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eunciV On Desert Sari 


(Continued from page 27) 


For cross-country travel this machine 
will straddle mesquite, chaparral, rocks, 
d hummocks with no harm to it at all. 
Some day when this current war is over 
I intend to get one of those buggies. 
The first thing to do, when the pow- 
dery earth begins to bring your iron 
steed to a faltering halt, is to determine 
that you will not become excited. The 
frightened driver on the “big sand” in- 
variably races his motor and quickly 
buries the wheels. When the car stalls, 
throw it out of gear but do not kill the 
motor; it will overheat if shut off. 


IRST thing to decide is where you 
will drive your machine once you get 
underway again. (Of course you are 
going to get underway—never doubt 
that for a moment! If there is ever a 
time to have confidence it is when you 
are deeply bogged in a shimmering, 
quaking desert sink hole, with the pros- 
pect of no sooner getting out of one 
bad spot than dropping quickly into an- 
other.) Map your course even before 
you study the engulfed rear wheels. If 
you are following a road, better stick 
with it, even though it has trapped you. 
That dim trail is indication that others 
have been along ahead of you and have 
found the best route. If, however, you 
have struck off across the country 
(which is perfectly all right provided 
you knew that under ordinary circum- 
stances you should get through), then 
select your new route. Avoid all arroyos 
washes—in your path, dodge the mes- 
quite, greasewood, cholla, and other 
tough desert growths, for you are court- 
ing disaster to barge over this stuff. 
Having mapped out your new course, 
turn to the car. Let’s suppose that your 
best way out is forward. If you stopped 
as soon as you felt the rear wheel sink- 
ing down, you shouldn't be in so deeply. 
Get out the shovel and commence to 
move all the loose sand from around the 
rear wheels. Between the front and rear 
wheels the ruts will have filled with 
powdery sand. Scrape out all of this. 
In front of the car dig a trench in line 
with each wheel. Make the trench six 
or eight inches deep and forty feet in 
length. Directly in front of the rear 
wheels dig two shallow pits about eight 
or ten inches deep. If you have no 
shovel, do not hesitate a moment but 
use your hands. Carefully valve off 
enough air from each tire so that it 
spreads out considerably on the sand. 
You are now ready to drive out. As 
soon as the car is eased into gear and 
the first forward motion begins, the rear 
wheels will drop into the two shallow 
pits dug out just ahead of each. That 
tiny start, gathering momentum, will 
generally suffice to get you underway. 
If there’s a steep hill ahead, of course, 
you will have reversed the digging, mak- 
ing the “momentum pits” just back of 
the rear wheels, with your forty-foot 
trenches leading out of them to the 
rear. Whether you're going forward or 
back, however, don’t rev up your motor 
when you let the clutch out, but ease 
the car into gear gently, aiming to start 
the wheels without spinning them. If 
the motor roars and the clutch is let 
out quickly, the wheels will spin madly 
for a minute and bury the machine once 
more. Give the motor only enough “gun” 
to keep it from loading down and dying. 
If the bus only inches along at first that 
is O.K. You cannot pull out of the sand 
with a fine burst of speed—so don’t try! 
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However, once the car is moving 
steadily, and traction feels solid under- 
neath, begin adding gas. Keep her mov- 
ing at all costs, regardless of which 
direction you must take. Trust to luck, 
if you must hurdle a yucca or two, that 
you do not bust something. But, re- 
member, keep going! Now that you're 
really in motion the faster you can go, 
with safety to machine and riders, the 
better. A fast-moving car never stalls 
in the sand. It is when you must go 
slowly, turning and twisting to avoid 
brush and rocks and arroyos, and when 
you must shift gears and finally stop, 
that your desert cruiser gets sand-bound. 
So—a slow start but a fast finish! 

I have heard of tamping brush under 
the wheels, carrying along a roll of 
chicken wire, a bundle of fence stays, 
duckboards, and other paraphernalia for 
extracting the car from sand traps. Per- 
sonally I don’t think much of these 
innovations. I suppose it would help 
some if the wire or boards were slipped 
under the machine, but there’s the rub; 
to get them under the wheels you have 
to jack the car up. And that, amigo, is 
a day’s work! The one best solution for 
the desert-stalled auto is the shovel. 
Judiciously applied, it will get you out 
where nothing else will. 


F COURSE, at times the desert travel- 

er will get stalled so badly he must 
jack up the car and tamp yucca, palo- 
verde, or other large growth under the 
wheels. It is mighty helpful then to 
have had foresight enough to fetch 
along a one by three-foot plank on 
which to place the jack. Then one wheel 
at a time can be raised, the cactus stalk 
shoved beneath, the car lowered, and 
the next wheel jacked up. However, 
this is a laborious chore, and there 
seldom is any excuse for getting in that 
deeply. The driver who has to jack up 
to get out generally is lazy; he has sat 
under the wheel and raced the engine 
until the car buried itself. 

It is virtually impossible to get lost on 
the desert—especially since our Western 
deserts are invariably mountain studded, 
so that the hunting party which ventures 
into the wastes will find it easily possible 
to orient its course regularly by moun- 
tain landmarks. Even in Mexico, most 
desert stretches are covered by innumer- 
able roads and trails. So if you turn 
off a main road, strike out across the 
desert, and having traveled a few miles, 
strike an old unused road, do not hesi- 
tate to follow it as long as it takes you 
in the direction in which you want to go. 
Even when it finally pinches out, you're 
likely to find another road directly. 

It is perfectly all right to make your 
own road when getting into a country 
where you especially desire to hunt. The 
only danger, when quitting all trails, lies 
not in traversing the sand and brush 
but in crossing arroyos, canyons, and 
precipitous-sided washes, where the car 
is apt to be stood on its nose and pretty 
roughly handled during the crossing. 
There is a chance that the transmission, 
differential, gas tank, or axles will be 
damaged. And to have that occur several 
hundred miles from a repair source is, 
to say the least, unhandy. It pays to 
take a little more time, industriously 
apply the shovel and so make a good 
approach on either side of the arroyo. 
When traveling on the desert, that time- 
worn phrase, “Make haste slowly,” was 
never more applicable. 



































Fishing’s more fun 
in a Pendleton—be- 
cause you re wearing 
a shirt that’s built 
for action—that 
never cramps your 
style. Pure virgin 
wool fabrics have a 
kindly touch—a 
difference that’s 
there no matter what 
the weather. 

Pendleton’s are 
made in the West 
in the center of a 
sports paradise. 
Loomed and tailored 
by a mill famous 
through generations 
for manufacturing 
integrity. 

Enjoy a Pendleton 
and your outdoor 
sports. See them at 
your favorite store 
—choose from solids, 
checks or plaids- 
gabardines and dress 
weight flan- 
nels. For free 
samples and a 
Pendleton 
folder use the 
coupon and 
margin below. 
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Styled and 
Made in 
the West No. 289 
Light Blue 
Umatilla 
Flannel. 
Also in 
Sage Green, 
Blue Grey, 
Muffin and 
Light Blue. 
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America’s Outdoor Shirt 
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IME was when many a reader of 

this magazine glanced at the de- 

partment heading above and regret- 

fully flipped the page. There was no 
sense in reading about the pleasures of 
boating when one had no water in which 
to float a But today three rather 
important developments have brought 
boating within reach of most everyone. 
First, better main highways and im- 
proved back roads permit driving some 
distance to suitable streams, lakes, or 
salt water both quickly and in comfort. 
Second, federal development of recrea- 
tion areas has included enlarging, im- 
proving, and even creating boating wa- 
ters. And finally, boat builders have 
brought out types of boats suitable for 
transportation atop car or by 
trailer, even for long distances, without 
loading or hauling difficulties. 

One of these developments, properly 
taken advantage of, may permit you 
too to know the pleasures of boat own- 
ership, and the fishing and hunting that 
goes with it, or, if you have a boat al- 
ready, it may allow you to derive more 
enjoyment from the water by extending 


boat. 


one's 


your range. Let's see just how to go 
about it 

The first thing to do is to find out 
about not only your near-by bodies of 
water, but others which the driving 


range of your car now makes practital. 
For example, one is foolish to confine 
the use of his boat to a pond just be- 
cause it is on the outskirts of town 
when a short drive will enable him to 
use a boat on a good-size lake or river. 
This may involve buying an altogether 
different type of boat, but the increased 
use one gets out of it will more than re- 
pay one for making that change-over. 





This angler gets hard service from his kayak, a 20-pounder—lighter than the salmon! 


What this type and its size will be 
should depend on your analysis of near- 
by boating waters. If, for example, there 
are a number of small isolated lakes, as 
in some northern and central states and 
they are so small their possibilities as 


to fishing and exploring can be ex- 
hausted in a few week-ends on each, 
portability will count more than sea- 


worthiness or speed, and a folding boat 
or a truly portable type which can be 
carried atop your car will serve best. 
Having power will not be so important, 
as running distances will be short, and 
on some such lakes the use of motors 
may be prohibited. If this is the case, a 
model should be chosen which will han- 
dle fairly well with a paddle or oars. 


vat, 
8 


With a trim car-top outfit, your boating opportunities no longer are confined to local waters 
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But if the lakes are so large, o1 








connected with one another, as to afford 
a full season’s enjoyment, either a large} 


boat of this portable type or a semi 


portable one requiring a trailer to carry 


it will be more satisfactory in the lo! 
run. If you are in the habit of havin; 
several persons aboard, the trailer-siz 
boat will be better, even though you ma 
have to find someone in whose care y: 


can leave it during the week to avoid 
too-frequent transporting back ar 
forth. 

On most waters large enough to b¢ 
considered, one can locate a farmer ol! 
fisherman who will care for your boat 


for a small monthly sum. This is alway 
a better arrangement than 


someone’s kindness or leaving payment 


indefinite, as it places the person kee} 
ing the boat under some obligation 
use reasonable precautions to see th 
nothing happens to it. Better still wi 
be a camp, or a boat livery or ya! 
whose owner understands what is nec¢ 
sary in the way of care and can perfor! 
small services or repairs which, over t 
season, will give you more hours to 
tually get out on the water. 

If you do have to depend on some pt 
son without storage or mooring fac 
ties, it may pay to spend a few dolla 
at the start to help assure proper ca! 
Should there be a small pier already 
hand, a couple of old tire casings 
some used fire hose nailed to the pili! 
will avoid chafing. Or a single pi 
might be driven off the end of a roug 
ly built pier so that a stern line can 
run to it while the bowline is fastens 
to the dock, thus holding the boat cle 
of pilings. If the location is open 
wind and waves from any direction, s 
lecting a space at the side of a pi 
away from that quarter will allow you 
boat to be blown away from the pili! 
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Speed « Safety : Comfort 


23 small boats and canoes from which to 
choose. Write for 1942 catalog. It’s FREE 


SHELL LAKE BOAT COMPANY 
112 N. Lake -- Shell Lake, Wisconsin 
BUILDERS OF BETTER BOATS FOR 45 YEARS 





Assemble this KI-YAK some 
— VACATION 


PROFIT 
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only 20 Ibs. 
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easily th r le 
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avishly-illustrated other ‘CK 
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FREE i et 
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MEAD. GLID= Rs. 15S. Market, 
Dept. 0-32, CHICAGO 








IN STAR METAL BOATS 


Sixty smartly styled boats to choose 
from! New lightweight construction. 
59 lb. cartop boats, outboards, rowboats, 
_ + fishing and resort boats. Low priced. 


Safe—leakproof seams, no caulking, no 
[a wood to rot—no upkeep. Cushioned 
SS 





NON 
SINKABLE 
AFETY 


operation. Buoyant, easily handled. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! Box 4-3 





KINGFISHER STAR METAL BOAT CO., GOSHEN, IND 


BUILD THIS SPEED BOAT 


y as $19.50 
- 





BE THRIFTY! 


in 12 Hours y. 
or Less 





} g or Outboard Models. Lightweight. Ready cut—knockdown 










» giue, illustrated instructions, ete. Write today. Also fold- 
ing boats. N. S. RIEGER CO., 32 Lake St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 
rht easy oe memeent flexible steel frame; carry by hand and 
aut e for family; . 1 sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
i s¢ H by U.S. and f ign governme nts. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Send for Catalog 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazee, Mich. 
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PATENTED 
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LIGHTER... MORE DURABLE . .. BETTER PERFORMANCE 


The original patented synthetic-bound veneer boat. 


de of a new mate rial used im ae roy lanes. No con- 

i clion or expans sion. No soaking to prevent le: akage. 
Will not water log... One man can handle—easily 
transported on top of car. Easier rowing—takes less 
outboard = power —_ no vibration. Exclusive 
patented “V" bottom : and “M” stern avoids skidding. 
Boat will A i out” perfectly or “bank in” on 
rves at any speed. See dealer or write for folder 
Boats . . . Paddle-boards . . . Aquaplanes, etc. 


C. S$. VAN GORDEN &SON @ EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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|and not against it. In any «ase, 





lines 
should be carefully arranged to hold the 
boat without restricting its rise and fall 


|so that it won’t be swamped or hung in 


air in case of exceptionally high or low 
tides or flood conditions. 

However, should the location be ex- 
posed to waves from several quarters, 
having a mooring of your own, in the 
shape of either a heavy weight or a 
lighter mushroom-type anchor, with a 
proper line and buoy attached for easy 
picking up and dropping, will keep your 
boat safely. Or so will a single pile, well 
driven, some distance offshore. With 
your boat kept clear of the shore in this 
way, a skiff will be required to get back 
and forth to it, but as it will be used fo1 
only a few minutes at a time it can usu 
ally be arranged to be included in the 
rental. 

In any event, avoid having to merely 


| pull your boat up on the shore to leave 


it there, since raising and lowering of 
the water from tide, wind, or rain will 
chafe or strain its bottom, the only alter- 
native being to skid it some distance 
back, which will require help if the boat 
is of average size. Certain boats can be 
kept safely overturned on the shore, but 
should be set up on blocks or a rack 
made to hold the gunwales clear of the 
ground and properly support the hull! 

A careful owner will want to provide 
some sort of shelter for his boat. A 
fitted canvas cover to button or tie down 
all around, over a fore-and-aft strip, will 
not only keep rain and dust out but in 
most locations will permit leaving gear 
such as oars, cushions, bait pail, and so 
on in the boat. All this makes for added 
hours of use from your boat, as less time 
will be consumed carrying such things 
back and forth. In some locations, a 
locker may be included in the sum 
charged for looking after your boat, and 
this is worth having to take care of the 
surprisingly large amount of gear one 
collects. 


ITH truly portable or car-top-type 
boat, weight and size must be kept 
within certain accepted limits. The con 
struction must be such that keeping the 
boat out of water the greater part of 
the time will not cause leaking, and the 
model must be one that is sufficiently 
seaworthy and roomy to carry the load 
one has in mind. In connection with the 
first point, the lighter the weight of the 
boat the more costly it is likely to be. 
If cost must be kept down, either a boat 
built of marine plywood or one having a 
treated-canvas covering over a frame- 
work can be chosen—perhaps a small 
pram model or a modification of the 
kayak. A _ solid-planked model with a 
light-canvas canoe-type covering, or one 
of the new boats built of layers of 
veneer bonded with waterproof resin 
glue over a mold to give a one-piece 
round-bottom laminated hull will be 
more expensive. In these constructions, 
models can be had which are a cross 
between a chunky yacht tender or 
dinghy and the usual outboard run- 
about; these are usually sold as car-top 
boats and can be depended on to give 
satisfaction for this use. One of the 
short, chunky trapper’s canoes would 
come under this classification, and while 
it would have less carrying capacity 
would be lower in price if bought in the 
usual plain finish and construction. 
Weights in all these portable boats will 
run from 50 to 100 lb., with a folding type 
weighing as much for its length as a rigid 
one but having the advantage of com- 
pactness for carrying. Keeping near the 
lower weight limit will mean easier han- 
dling on and off your car, although the 
(Continued on next page) 





Chris-Craft Dealers Say 


‘gE US WOW! y 


For SALES ¢ For SERVICE 


While Chris-Craft factories are 
working full speed ahead on 
military boats you can get de- 
livery of your new Chris-Craft 
Runabout, Utility Boat, Express 
Cruiser or Cruiser, from dealer 
stocks ... Buy Now — See the 
nearest Chris-Craft dealer to- 
day for a new Chris-Craft or for 
service on your present boat. 





24-ft. Clipper Cruiser. Priced from $1795, 





23-ft. Express Cruiser. Priced from $1795. 





16-{t. De Luxe Utility Boat. Priced at $995. 





17-ft. Special Runabout. Priced from $1095. 


All prices subject to change without notice 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., 2503 Detroit Rd., Algonac, Mich. 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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GET AWAY IN 
THE WILDS LIKE 
A REDSKIN! 


There are deep, dark waters and sunny 
pools that call you away in the woods. 
You can hunt and fish like an Indian 
brave. Camp in a world of your own. An 
Old Town craft is an Indian craft—made 
strong and balanced for safety. It’s a pass- 
port to pleasures away from the crowds. 
It will last you through years of hard use. 
FREE CATALOG shows all 


kinds of canoes for 


paddling, sailing or outboards. Also outboard boats, 
including big all-wood family boats. Sailboats. Row- 
boats. Dinghies. Write today. Address Old Town 


Canoe Company, 873 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 





DeLUXE OUTBOARDS 
14 and 16 ft. ceda und ma 
hogany " te V-B 
design Li ‘ I ft 
pits. Leve i 


Portage 
PORTAGE 








Canvas-covered 
mode and new 
all-wood mod 
€ Can use out 
board motor 
Easy to carry on 
OUTBOARD & ROWBOATS auto top. 12 ft 
pg coe nen te Ri a io Ml Ne Write for 


1942 Catalog 





rails. ROWBOATS—14. ft. and DUNPHY BOAT 
15 ft. 
CORPORATION 
322 Broad St. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
SAILBOATS 
Seip. Grif- 
in, Light 
POWER DINK ning Con 
14 and 16 ft. models. Idea dor, Seagull 
ing boat, utility or tence H.1 Finest stock 
air-cooled engine wit t i saitboats 
clutch and reverse gea EX built 
tremely economica to oper 




















1 apy oh 


the boat 







Dedham Kayak. Just 
for around thecamporon atriy 

Light! Durable! Economic 
Dedham Kayak Kits are buil 
by mastercraftsmen. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. 


Dedham Kayaks, Dept. F-4, Dedham, Mass. ia tae ‘yi 


NON 
JS/INKABLE 


BOATS 
Get Aboard This Magic Carpet! 


You'll be carried away—to the land of happiness—when 
you step into a PIONEER BOAT! For 31 years, America’s 
outstanding values in Row Goats, Hunting, Fishing, tn- 
board, Outboard, Sail and Play Boats! Will not sink! Low 
Cost! Always ready to use! Endorsed by teading 
summer Camps and resorts! *‘Relax—Go Boating'"! 


PIONEER MFG. CO. 
123 Perry St. Middlebury, 


| SEND POST CARD FOR 










Ind. 
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| upper 


limit is considered practical, es- 
pecially if you will have someone along 
to steady one end while you do the 
heavy lifting on the other. Length as it 
concerns handling is not so important; 
in fact, a 10-ft. boat may be easier to 
handle than a 7-ft. one because its ends 
will project beyond the car top where 
they can be reached. 

The types of construction mentioned 
above can, if the boat is decently built, 
be depended on not to leak after ex- 
posure to sun and air. Boats with 
calked and even battened seams depend 
on the swelling of the wood when wet to 
keep them tight, and will leak when al- 
lowed to dry out in hot weather, espe- 


cially since in a boat to be considered 
portable planking must be very thin. 
Because of this, lightly planked boats 


often have some patented form of seam 
construction, which although it adds to 
the cost makes an excellent boat for 
ordinary use. But even such planking 
in a portable boat will not keep abso- 


lutely tight when left out of water for 
long where summer weather is hot. Lap- 
strake planking, another type, will re- 
main fairly tight, but makes for too 
heavy a boat to be considered as port- 
able. 


S FOR seaworthiness, portable types 
from good builders, and boats built 
at home from proper plans, can be de- 
pended on to be seaworthy for their size, 
if the load intended aboard is not ex- 
ceeded. The man who wishes a boat to 
carry merely himself and perhaps one 
passenger will have no trouble in this 
respect, but if one must have a boat for 
two couples the choice will be narrowed, 
especially if the cost must be kept down 
The best plan then, because one will have 
help along to handle the boat, is to buy 
a large, comparatively heavy boat with 
enough room, since bulkier construction 
can be durable and yet inexpensive. 
These portable boats, even the folding 
types and the kayaks and trapper’s ca- 
noes, will take an outboard motor, but 
they are not designed for high speeds, 
and since 6 to 8 mi. an hour is so easily 
attained with a small motor it will serve 
as well as a larger one. The boat manu- 
facturer’s specifications are your best 
guide in choosing a motor. The kayaks 
and canoes, of course, handle well with 
a paddle, but the others are too full- 
bodied to be rowed long distances. 
When a boat over the car-top limit of 
size and weight is selected, because the 
body of water is large enough to make 
frequent moving unnecessary, trailer car- 
rying serves best. Plans can be obtained 
for building a trailer to take any particu- 
lar boat, or small ready-to-use trailers 
are available. Those who only move their 


boats at the beginning and end of the 
season sometimes find it better to ar- 
range for truck transportation. How- 


ever, a reasonable outfit for hauling be- 
hind one’s own car would be a 14-ft. out- 
board boat of the runabout type, with a 
beam of slightly over 4 ft. Weight here 
will be around 225 lb., with the type of 
construction and finish chosen setting 
the price, Such a boat will accommo- 
date four persons comfortably, six safely, 
and eight in a pinch, with speed depend- 


ing on whether you buy a fast or an 
utility-type hull, and the motor used. 
While canvas-covered or plywood con- 


struction will serve best if the boat is to 


| be out of the water much, clinker plank- 


ing or any of the patented or batten-seam 
types are perfectly satisfactory for less- 
frequent moving. The bottom may be 
round, V, or semi-V, with equal chances 
of satisfactory behavior in any boat from 
a reputable builder. Plywood does im- 


pose certain restrictions on hull design, 





possible for 
well-bui 


but otherwise makes it 
manufacturer to turn out a 
boat at a reasonable price. 
Working up in length, 18 ft. is a pra 
tical limit for trailer-carried outboa: 
boats, the beam being up to 4% ft. a1 
300 lb. a fair weight. In this size, m«¢ 
power will be required, not only becau 
of the weight of the hull but on account 
the heavier load usually aboard; a1 
while the maximum seating capacity 
not increased as much as one would su 
pose, the safe seating limit is, becau 
size does make for seaworthiness. R 
member, though, that while a 14ft. o1 
board boat may handle reasonably ws 
with oars, the 18-footer in this type w 
be rather unwieldy. Oars should the: 
fore not be depended on, it being bett 
to choose a truly rowing model if this 


in mind. The rowing type will be n 
rower aft and less full forward, 
while it will not have as much ro 


aboard it will weigh perhaps 30 lb. le 
largely because of the absence of t! 
forward deck which in the outboard ty 


makes for seaworthiness and gives 
place to stow gear as well as improv 
the appearance. 

Using a trailer, one need not confi 


himself to a boat of this open outboa 
runabout type and size, especially if 


will not be moving it too often. Spe 
types can be easily carried long d 


tances to racing meets, a specially bu 
trailer generally being used—often 

ranged to carry two boats on racks « 
atop the other with compartments 

motors, special fuel, and tools. Any 
the one-design centerboard-type s 
boats can be transported by trailer 
though keel types such as the Star w 
require a trailer with deep cradles 

crosspieces to raise the hull high enou; 
for the projecting keel to clear the ch 
Inboard-powered runabouts, especi 
ly with lightweight air-cooled motors, t 
utility-type inboards, and even sm 
cruisers designed for trailer carrying « 


‘ 


SIS. 


be transported; but as one works up 
size, and into the keel-type sailbo 
practical handling depends on loadi 


and unloading facilities. On most of t 
larger bodies of water developed 
recreational purposes, and elsewhere 
boat yards and liveries, hoists and ran 
are usually available. The former 
the boat off and on its trailer, while wit 
ramp the trailer is merely run down int 
the water to float the boat off or on. O 
will also find that larger boats can 
moved at reasonable rates by transp 
firms in waterside cities, and these fir: 
often have special equipment and train: 
men to relieve you of all responsibilit 
This, of course, is only practical whe 
the boat is simply to be moved to 
wate in spring and back in the fall. 


—— men find it practical to h 
two boats, a larger cruiser or rm 
about at a shipyard some distance aw 
but on or accessible to a large body 
water, and a very small boat, perhaps 
ordinary skiff, on a stream or pond n¢ 
er home. Week-ends and vacations n 
then be spent on the larger boat, and t 
other used whenever it is possible to st 
away of an afternoon or evening f 
couple of hours’ fishing. 

There are few sections where an an 
sis of facilities within a reasonable « 
tance will not reveal possibilities for b« 
ing pleasure. No longer is it necessary 
confine your fishing to the local n 
pond—if any—when portable boats, n¢ 
ly developed waters, improved trail: 
and car-top racks, and modern hi 
ways open the way to waters la! 
enough to afford really good fishing : 
long pleasure runs and cruises—dJ. 
Emmett. 
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. Answers to Boating Fans - 


Engine for Twenty-Footer 
Question: What should the horsepower of an 
gine be to drive a 20 to 22-ft. boat, about 5 ft. 
ide, from 8 to 17 miles an hour?—J. E.A., 
alif 


Answer: So much depends on the lines of 
e boat that it’s difficult to figure speeds from 
ngth and beam dimensions alone. I would say 
at 5 horsepower would give you 6 miles an 
ur; 10 horsepower, 8; 25 horsepower, 14. It 
uld probably take 35 horsepower to drive 
ur boat 17 miles an hour. The majority of 
lls not intended for high speeds drive easily 
to perhaps 8 miles an hour, harder from there 
and with- many of them it’s impossible to 
ach the higher speeds mentioned no matter 
lat engine is put in. However, the estimates 
I've given probably will apply to your boat.— 


|. A. E. 


Upper Mississippi Cruise 

I’d like to make a 6 or 7-day round 

rip up the Mississippi from St. Louis with my 

4-year-old boy, stopping nights to camp on 

shore. My boat is a square-stern canoe, 17% ft 
ng and 43 in. wide, with a decked-over bow, 

and my 6-horsepower motor drives it at from 61% 
7 miles an hour. Would such a trip be pos- 


sible?,—E. C. O., Mo. 


Question: 


Answer: The trip is entirely practical, ex- 
cept for one possible objection, as I see it—the 
current you will have to buck going upstream. 
I believe this runs between 3 and 4 miles an 
hour, rising possibly to 8 in narrow stretches 
nder certain water conditions, such as above 
St. Louis. If your outfit can make the speed 
you mention against such current, I would say 
to go ahead by all means. But if your speed is 
cut to 3 or 4 miles an hour by river currents, 
I'd suggest shipping your outfit up as high as 
Moline, I1l., then using your entire time in com- 
ing downstream to St. Louis, thus seeing more 
of the river and finding the going much more 
pleasant. 

In any case, you will find refueling places 
generally few and far between, and I would 
have at least two 5-gal. tins of gasoline along— 
or more than enough for a day’s run. Even 
where available, you will probably have to carry 


gasoline and perhaps water down from villages 
although by using the water you carry only for 
drinking and cooking a couple of 1-gal. vacu 
jugs would last pretty well. Even if you 
to camp ashore, I’d advise having air mattresses 
along, and taking a tarpaulin, so that if neces 
Sary you can sleep in the boat. Also some pri 

tection against insects in the form of mosquit 

netting and dopes.—J. A. E 





Outboard for Rented Boats 


Question: I am buying an outboard motor t 
be carried in my car and used on boats which I 
will rent on the spot at fishing resorts. There 
will generally be two or three people in the 
boat. What horsepower would be best, and is 
twin or single-cylinder model preferable? I will 
want to use the motor for trolling.—R.F.P., [11 

Answer: As the boats for hire at the usual 
resort are generally on the heavy side and hard 
to drive, I would advise your buying a 3 to 5 
horsepower motor—preferably the latter. Weight 
will run between 30 and 50 lb., well within your 
ability to handle. I would prefer a twin for its 
running and probable easier 
being the usual type in this 
anyway. As for trolling, although the new n 
tors perform well at low speeds, you can always 
get an inexpensive little trolling attachment for 
yours if you want to go still slower.—J. A. E 


smoother Startir 


twins size motor 


Removing Canoe Paint 


Question: Should I use a blowtorch or paint 
remover to get chipped and cracked paint off my 
canvas-covered canoe.—S. G., New York 


is seldom 
canvas-covered 


Answer: It possible to burn old 
paint off a boat with a blow 
torch, as one would with a planked boat, since 


the heat softens whatever glue or cement was 
used to lay the canvas, causing it to rise in 
bubbles which make scraping impossible. Best 


way is to use paint-and-varnish remover, sold by 
hardware stores, one make of which is generally 
as good as another. However, the job is a slow 
and hard one. You will find it easier and not 
much more expensive to remove the old canvas 
entirely and re-cover the canoe, as described in 
the March, 1941, Outdoor Life—and you'll cer- 
tainly have a better canoe in the end.—/jJ. A. E 


Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Outboard Greasing Gadgets 


GREASE 













FILLER ¢ 
BATTERY >| pour 
TESTER SERVES FITS 
AS GASOLINE EASE 


FLUSHING SYRINGE 





SOLDER HOLLOW 
BOLT TO GREASE 
GUN NIPPLE 





Ys ORILL 


KIT for greasing the gear case of 

your outboard can be made up en- 
tirely from discarded auto accessories. 
First, find a discarded battery tester 
(hydrometer), take off the rubber bulb 
and remove the float, then replace the 
bulb. You now have a handy syringe 
that can be filled with gasoline and in- 
Serted in the grease filler hole of the gear 
case to flush out old grease and dirt. To 
repack the case, you'll need a grease gun, 
and an old auto-model gun can easily be 
converted to do the job. Find a bolt with 
threads to match the grease-hole plug, 
Saw off the head of the bolt, drill a hole 





(4, in. or larger if possible) through its 
shank, and solder the shank on the nip- 
ple of the grease gun. The gun may now 
be threaded tightly into the filler hole to 
force in grease under pressure.— Richard 
Vroman, Ohio. 


Riding Out Storm 


HEN caught out on a lake alone bya 

high wind that makes your outboard 
boat unmanageable, lash a cane pole, 
oar, rod case, or any stick handy to the 
steering handle of the motor (Removing 
the rubber handgrip may make it easier.) 
and set the throttle for about three- 
quarter speed; then sit in the middle of 
the boat and steer by the long handle. 
Do not head into the waves, but quarter 


them, and you'll be surprised at how 
well your boat will handle with the 
weight evenly distributed this way. 
—W. H. Warren, S. Dak. 


Skidproof Boat Floor 


EXT time you paint your boat floor, 

add a little pumice powder to the 
paint. This provides a better grip for the 
feet and helps prevent dangerous slip- 
ping.—C. A. Adams, Saskatchewan. 
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Canoes — 

$75 
and up 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations 
Rowboats 

$48 

and up ‘ 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices 
Outboard a eae 

Boats aa 7 - 

$48 = 

and up 


THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH SPRAY 
RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PERFECTLY 
DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS 
ALSO SAIL BOATS- Today's seven most popular models, 
Olympic, Snipe, Comet, National, Sea Gull, Lightning and 
Red Head. Complete with sail, mast and rigging, at low 
money-saving prices. Write for complete Thompson Catalog. 


THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Th arge Factories — Write to Kither Place 
118 Elm St. 
Ry CORTLAND, N.Y. 






218 Ann St 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 






SR 
“ (115) 
Catalog Fr Please state the 
Ss M kind of boat you 


are interested in 
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PE. ine 
Get into the Swing! 
BUY A WOLVERINE BOAT 
THIS YEAR 


Sensationally new Weldwood skiffs ranging in 

sizes from 8’ to 14’, priced from $43.50 up. Com- 

bination sailboats and super deluxe outboards to- 

with rowboats, fast outboards, dinghies, 

iced inboards, and sailboats that are built 

at a price and still give you years of satis- 

on. It is no secret that Wolverine boats are 

built from the finest selected materials obtaina- 

ble, built to give you speed, safety, comfort and 

long life at no extra cost. The swing is definitely 

to Wolverine boats and wise buyers everywhere 

are realizing this extra value and demand their 

quality. If you are interested in better built boats 

at lower prices we suggest that you 

communicate with us at once and 

we will send you our beautiful new 

catalog which should be your buy- 

er's guide for 1942. Over 50 mod- 

els to choose from, canvas or all 

wood 

Write Dept. H, Wagemaker Company 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 





















TS for 
s Assembly 


KAYAKS, ROWBOATS, DINGHIE: 

INBOARDS, OUTBOARDS, 

Cat-to-ft for quick assembly Everything 
complete plus Illus. Instructions. No Ex- 
perience Necessary. Simple as A-B-C. 
Thousands of Satisfied Builders. Enjoy 
building your own in evenings. 

SEND 10¢ POSTAGE (COIN) TODAY 
For Money-Saving Illus. Catalogs 
showing all latest “42 Models of 
Lightweight Marine Plywood. 
Largest selection we ever offered. 









Wlew AQuamoBiLe 
Cut-to- fit, Especially V-l g 
Designed for Auto 


mobile Engines. Adjustable 
Motorbeds. Open or with 
cab. Length 18 ft., width 
6 ft. 7 in. Ideal for fishing 
and cruising. Fast VEE Bot 


tom Hull oa 
= “Encl. 10¢ (coin), Seid all Hlus. Booklets at Once, § 








a 
Ch ee | hat Serre tert errr rT erer rr errr errr? iT | 
‘ MARINE ONVISION OF U-MAK-IT PRODUCTS 


‘ 
KAYAK BOAT OO., 154T-EAST 129th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y.5 
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Questions | Can‘t Answer 


um t NOT the first by whom the new 

is tried, nor yet the last to lay the 

old aside.” This wording may not be 
100 percent correct, but you get the idea, 
and I think you'll agree the old saw still 
has a couple of good sound teeth. Ad- 
mitting that the first half is bad medi- 
cine for geniuses like Edison or leaders 
of swing-time bands, and the second a 
swift kick in the seat of the political 
pants for those few die-hards 
that used to clutter up Con- 
gress, the whole slogan sounds 
like good advice for “reg'lar fel- 
lers,” like you and me, who 
have to fish or cut bait for our 
bed and board. Which is my ex- 
cuse for quoting it and pound- 
ing out the paragraphs that 
follow. 

As you may have noticed, 
every now and then I run a 
write-up about some rare and 
consequently little-known breed 
of sporting dogs. I do this with 
the best of intentions-—in the 
hope that the article will prove 
reasonably interesting or in- 
structive or both. In practical- 
ly every such case reader re- 
action is prompt and positive. 
Letters of inquiry begin coming 
in, and keep on coming for 
weeks and even months. The 
writers, as a rule, want to know 
where they can buy a good dog 
or pup of the particular breed 
described, what it will cost, and 
if it will be better than a point- 
er on partridges, and pure poi- 
son for rabbits, coon, and can- 
vasback, as my write-up states. 
A small percentage simply ask 
a few general questions indicat- 
ing interest that is active but 
obviously academic. 

As the editor of this depart- 
ment is an average run-of-the- 
mill sample of human nature 
on the hoof, he’s pleased and 
maybe a little flattered. He's 
glad to receive the letters and, 
when he can, supply the in- 
formation his correspondents are seek- 
ing. But, as usual, there's a fly or two 
in the honey, and I'm taking this op- 
portunity to point them out. Without 
mentioning by name the breeds in ques- 
tion, and with no intention of giving 
any one of them a black eye, I feel it’s 
only fair to state a few fundamental 
facts that may save readers of this mag- 
azine annoying and unnecessary head- 
aches. In any event, their presentation 
will tend to keep my own conscience 
reasonably clear. 

To begin with, I find that a majority 
of theSe writer-inners—being normal, 
everyday sporting-dog fans instead of 
Einsteins or literary critics—are_ in- 
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clined, at times, to read into my articles 
words I've never written and deductions 
I've never drawn. For example, I've al- 
ways side-stepped playing up any partic- 
ular breed at the expense of another 
that is supposed to do the same job in 
the same way. To make such compari- 
sons is not only poor taste and worse 
ethics—it’s downright ridiculous. Dogs, 
like human beings, are individuals, with 





Even though I'm quite impressed by the Picklepooch's breed, 
disposition, etc., he'll have to prove his stuff in the field 


individual mental and physical charac- 
teristics and individual virtues and vices. 
To say a Chesapeake is better on ducks 
than a Labrador, is about the same as 
saying that a man from Minnesota is a 
better barber or bartender than a man 
from Massachusetts. No, brother, read 
that blurb of mine again and then tell 
me if I claimed that the breed featured 
is better than any other specified breed 
in its circle of direct competitors; or 
that any specified breed has it folding up 
in the stretch and soundly beaten in the 
Ability Stakes. If I said either of these 
things, you pick up the marbles. 

As to prices, they differ so widely and, 
in many cases, have so little to do with 


the actual value of the dog or pup you 
get, it would take a bigger bluffer than 
I am to offer anything more than a 
blind, and for that reason an utterly use- 
less guess. You can’t blame the letter 
writer for asking, but you could blame 
me plenty if I gave what I claimed was 
an authoritative answer. 

Another point. In the particular cases 
we're considering, the personality, man- 
ner of life, financial status, etc. 
of the man who writes for in- 
formation with a possible pur- 
chase in view, make a deal of 
difference as to the reply he 
should receive. Without a 
knowledge of these details, 
worthwhile answers to his ques- 
tions are rarely possible. 

To illustrate, let’s take a pure- 
ly imaginary correspondent, the 
universally known and peren- 
nially popular Mr. X. He has 
a modest income, works hard 
for the money he makes, and 
expects value received for every 
dollar he spends. He reads my 
write-up about a recent impor- 
tation, the Patagonian Pickle- 
pooch, and is instantly inter- 
ested. Here’s something new 
and different, and he’s keen 
about novelties. He has never 
seen a Picklepooch and doesn't 
know anybody else who has, so 
he can’t get the real low-down 
on this dog. In spite of which 
his enthusiasm gets the better 
of his judgment and he makes 
up his mind to buy one. 

This, X discovers, is not as 
simple as it sounds. He studies 
the advertisements in OUTDOOR 
LirkE. No soap—for the good and 
sufficient reason that there are 
a scant half-dozen Picklepooch 
breeders in the entire U. S. A.; 
and they sell their extremely 
limited output of pups by per- 
sonal correspondence and con- 
tact—usually at fancy prices. 
X is temporarily stumped, but 
game and undiscouraged. He 
makes it his business to talk with every- 
body and anybody that looks, acts, o1 
talks like a “dog man.” Dog men are 
everywhere and easy to spot, but none 
have ever heard of the Picklepooch. 

Finally, in desperation, X writes this 
department, tells his troubles and asks 
for the information he’s after. Once 
more he draws a blank—or the next 
thing to it. He receives in reply to his 
request a letter that happens to be the 
only one I can write to a man who 
wants to know where he can buy a good 
dog. As gently as I can, I break the 
news that it is not the policy of this de- 
partment to supply names and addresses 
of individual breeders or kennels that 
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il in dogs, and for that reason, much 
I would like to be of service, it just 
't in the cards. However, in this par- 
ular case, the Picklepooch, fortunate- 
for Mr. X, is sponsored by an Officially 
cognized breed club, and he is given 
name and address of its secretary. 
Naturally, X is disappointed. He may 
realize the reasons why this department 
nnot go into the dog or pup-selling 
isiness; but my letter is another set- 
back just the same. However, he’s dead 
game and can take it. He writes the 
cretary of the American Picklepooch 
Club, Mr. Z Of course I very rarely 
irn the outcome; but I know that Mr. 
Z is thoroughly acquainted with the 
Picklepooch and his ways; that he is a 
high-class sportsman; and, what’s even 
more to the point, has a list of any 
owners or breeders in his club within 
reasonable driving distance of the home 
of Mr. X. In a wor, I’ve done my darnd- 
est to give X an opportunity to see the 
dog of his dreams in the flesh. Another 
conscience easer is the fact that Z not 
only has the best interests of the Pickle- 
pooch at heart; he has judgment enough 
to realize that a sale to the wrong man 
may do it a lot of harm. 


ES, I’m passing the buck, but if 

you were in my shoes, I believe you 
would do the same. If I gave Mr. X any 
definite and direct answer to his ques- 
tion, I might be doing a good man and 
an exceptionally fine dog an unwar- 
ranted wrong. I say “might” because, 


to be honest about it, Mr. X and yours 
truly, if not actually in the same boat, 
are in very similar True, I'm a 
boat length or two ahead I have seer 
a number of these Patagonian 
have gone over them pretty carefully to 
get a line on type, disposition, etc., etc 
and have discussed the breed and its 
selling points with a number of its most 
enthusiastic sponsors. But my adopted 
state is Missouri, and I have yet to be 
shown. I know that, before I have any 
right to advise X one way or the othe! 
I should see this new dog do his stuff 
in the field, on the marsh, in the water 


ones. 


dogs 


on a good cold trail, at the tree, o1 
wherever he’s supposed to show his 
wares. Even then, my opinion wouldn't 


be worth writing about, because, as I 
have said above, it’s still based on the 
work of an individual or two instead of 
the average performance of the breed 
as a whole; and the breed as a whole has 
never as yet had a fair chance to make 
good under hunting conditions in this 
country 

What’s the answer? Am I knocking 
this new, interesting, and, in all probabil 
ity, decidedly deserving breed? On the 
contrary, I’m rooting for it and rooting 
hard. What’s more, I have reason to be- 
lieve it’s going to make good. But I hap 
pen to know these dogs have a tendency 
toward certain faults that American 
breeders recognize, and are practically 
sure to eradicate, as time goes on. I don't 
believe Mr. X should be expected to as 
sist in that process. The man for that is 


Mr. Q. He has the time, the money, and 
the inclination to indulge in more or less 
expensive experiments. He's a dyed-in- 
the-wool dog man, too, and will never 
give up trying until he’s licked and 
licked proper. He and men like him will 
spend a lot of important folding money 
in behalf of the new arrival from Pata- 
but if the dog has what it takes, 
they'll put him where he belongs—at or 
near the top of his class. When they do, 
ind when and if Mr. X writes in again, 
my answer will not be so noncommittal. 


£onla 


In fact, if I have the price, I'll probably 
be looking for a good Picklepooch pup 
myself.—_Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Georgia Chachalacas 


HE Mexican chachalaca, related to the 


pheasant, quail, and turkey, is native 
to the United States only in southern 
Texas. But there is a thriving colony of 


them on the Blackbeard Island National 
Wildlife Refuge off the coast of Georgia, 
descended from some birds which were 
introduced on the island by the late 
Howard Coffin about 15 years ago. How 
many there are is unknown, but a con- 
servative estimate is 25. There is also a 
flock of them, similarly introduced, on 
nearby Sapeloe Island, privately owned. 

The adult chachalaca, which is a val- 
ued game bird in Mexico, is about the 
size of a half-grown Leghorn chicken, is 
dusky olive in color, and very noisy. 
Those first introduced on the two islands 
were pets of native families in Guate- 
mala and Mexico, and were so tame that 
most of them were easy prey for preda- 
tors. Some of them became wary, and so 
succeeded in their new environment. 
Their habit of spending most of their 
time in trees helps them escape foes. 
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Keep Your Dog in Condition 
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Power that wins. 


Must Stay in Condition... 


In Season and Out! 


. whether it’s in the ring with 


the champ or in the duck blind with your retriever 
—is the result of year-’round conditioning and train- 
ing. Proper diet and exercise day in and day out, 
topped off by a final hardening-up period just before 
the big test, is the star athlete’s formula—and a good 


PURINA 


CHOW 


CHECKERS* 


Seen 


n Purina Dog Chow 


Chow is easy to feed. . 
Buy a bag of Dog Chow today from your local Purina 
dealer — at the store with the Checkerboard Sign. 






one for your hunting dog, too. 


Condition your dogs NOW for happy hunting 
next season, by feeding America’s favorite food for 
hunting dogs.. 
condition; packed with vitamins, minerals, carbo- 
hydrates, and nutritious, high-quality proteins from 
meat and milk—that a working dog needs. And Dog 


. Purina Dog Chow! It’s built for 


. easy on the budget, too. 


TRY DOG CHOW AT NO COST 


~“PURINA MILLS, Dog Dept. 
1210 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me a generous fr: upply of 
ina Dag Cb 


the New, Improved Puriaw ow. 
\ 
ee ae ao: Np. » dectuee o@é o> 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring and hold 
large numbers at your favorite hunting or 
fishing grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato and 30 
others described in 
free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, 
and receive free planting 
advice and book. (Oldest 
Aquatic Nurseries) 

wreponepere AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331- Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

















Get Healthful Sport—Ducks and Fish 
to Eat—Muskrats for Profit! 
EARS SUCCESS improving 
6 Vivacis- beucnrat Marshes. Describe 
Place—Tips, Bargain Book Free! 


TERRELL’S sia. Sons © 
ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


by planting our famous GIANT WILD RICE and 
other favorite foods. We supply their LEGAL 
natural foods that produce IMMEDIATE RE- 

SULTS this Fall. One small planting last F all 






attracted three thousand Ducks 
; ARANTEE GROWTH 80 
why experiment’ Write, describe 
place; we'll send suggestions, 
illustrated book FREE 


REED’: $ was LIFE NURSERIES 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


WILD TURKEYS 


Genuine Native Mississippi Stock 


Won first at the 1939, 1940, and 1941 Phila Pa. 
Game Bird Shows. Also offering Bob white quail 
and 1941 hatched black winged peafowl 
LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Strickland Game Farm 
Rt. No. 2 Kosciusko, Miss. 





SMALL MOUTH BASS 
LARGE MOUTH BASS 
BLUE GILL BREAM 
SHELL-CRACKER BREAM 


Live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices 
ana information 
JAS. H. REEVE, Calhoun, Ga. 











do-it-with- 
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Breed s-q-u-a-b-s to make mon 

ey. UP, UP in city markets. Supply down. Easily 
raised in only 25 days. Luxury trade Modern 
poultry marketed every day in year. Write for 
1942 FREE BOOK with personal detailed ac- 
counts of large profits and 1942 low prices. 


RICE FARM, 429 HOWARD ST., MELROSE, MASS. 


MONEY '" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 


we BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
- offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 







azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
@ List and a Year’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
924 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Wid Rais Coron 


any number in 
restocking or 
coursing Place  cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur 
nish Jacks at all times ex 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev 
ery customer satisfied 


EARL JOHNSON 


Can furnish 
season for 
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| short killing cane, 





He Risks His Life 


(Continued from page 31) 


my own ability ever to get used to that 
particular phase of snake hunting. It’s 
like hauling out a four-foot stick of 
T.N.T. with the fuse burning down! 
But I doubt whether Black Bill ever 
wastes much time noticing what the 
snake is doing or worrying about what 


it might do if it had the chance. It’s 
an old story with him, seeing a rattler 
come out of the crevices rolling and 


biting on the end of his slender gaff. I 
doubt that there’s much emotion in his 
snake hunting. He drags ’em into the 
open, where there’s room to swing the 
and bats their ears 
down, and that’s all there is to it. No 
ceremony, no excitement. Just haul ’em 
out to daylight and finish ’em off, at fifty 
cents apiece. 


UT after the snake is dead, there’s 

still work to be done that a lot of 
folks wouldn't exactly hanker for. That's 
cutting off the head for the bounty 
claim. Snake heads are funny things. 
They have nerve centers of their own 
that go on doing business at the old 
stand for quite some time after the head 


has severed relations with the rest of 
the snake. The jaws can open and 
close; and the detached head of a 


rattler can drive the long, poison-deal- 
ing fangs as deep into a man’s flesh as 
could one with the body still tagging 
along. 

Black Bill is respectful of his snake 
heads. He opened his tobacco can for 
me, the day I met him on the road 
below his cabin, to show me the tro- 
phies of the day’s hunt. But when I 
moved to pick up one of the heads for 
closer examination, he warned me as 
sharply as if I had reached for a 
living rattler. 

The next day three of us went with 
Bill on his snake hunt. We combed a 
rocky hillside above a long green valley, 
working up toward the limestone out- 
crop at the rim of the bluff. Halfway up 
we came to an old wagon road. Three 
times along that road Bill showed us 
places where he had taken snakes in the 
previous fortnight. 

Then, at the foot of a bare, sun- 
yarmed ledge near the top of the hill, 
he made a find. The snake was lying in 
a shallow crevice of the rock, basking 
in the warm spring sun. Its rattles 
went into action as if someone had 
closed a switch, and they stayed in 
action from then on. Bill fished the 
critter out of the crevice with his hook, 
and we moved it to a flat rock in an 
open place for pictures. In all we 
worked with that snake for more than 
an hour, and never for a minute did the 
rattles completely cease their belling. 
The dry, buzzing note of warning went 
on until Bill dropped a sack in front of 


the snake, prodded it in, and tied the 
sack. Occasionally the rattle slowed 
down, fell away to an irregular, inter- 
mittent Tick—tick—tick, only to leap 
into a blur of sound once more at a 
movement from one of us. 


It’s not a pleasant sound, that harsh, 
insistent singing, but at least you have 
to give the snake credit for fair play. 
He warns you off. You cross his bound- 
aries at your own peril. 


However, Black Bill need have no 
scruples about warring on the whole 
rattlesnake clan. They've had their 


innings with him twice—and failed. 
The first time was when Bill was just 
a youngster in Wisconsin. A rattlesnake 


drove its fangs deep into his flesh. Bill 
was treated by his father, with an 
ancient Indian remedy which he still 
refuses to divulge. 

The second time was a few years 
back, on the Whitewater. Bill brought 
trouble on his own head that time, when 
he was guilty of a split second of care- 
lessness. Knowing that a big rattle- 
snake was hanging out in a certain 
rock crevice, he went after that snake 
half a dozen times; and half a dozen 
times, by one trick or another and a 
lot of good luck, the snake made a safe 
get-away. 

3ut finally one afternoon Black Bill 
got a break. Approaching the crevice 
literally on tiptoe, he saw a flash of 
amber yellow, heard the sudden dry 
whir of the rattles as the snake gave 
notice. Already the snake was sliding 
back deeper into the crevice, buzzing as 
it went. Bill drove his slender gaff in, 
twisted it, set the point in good solid 
snake meat, where it would be sure to 
hold. 

He had snagged the rattler near the 
tail. The action that followed was lively 
and brief. Bill brought a foot or two 
of the reptile’s posterior out of the 
crevice into sight—and let his guard 
down. He reached too close with the 
hand holding the gaff. 

What he didn’t know was that the 
rattler had twisted around in its fight 
and had got its head clear of the rock 
a foot or two away. His first warning 
was the strike, a blurred flash of motion 
that was over before it began—and Bill 
felt a sudden stinging pain in his thumb 
knuckle. 

He jerked back, got a fresh grip on 
the gaff, hauled the snake out into the 
open, and broke its back with a swing of 
the short killing stick. Then he turned 
to his wound. He slashed the knuckle 
open with his knife, sucked out a 
quantity of blood. Down the hill he 
found a clump of basswood trees and 
peeled off a strip of the tough inne! 
bark. Knotting it around his wrist as 
a tourniquet, he twisted it tight. 


_ ER 
went back up to the ledge, cut 
the snake’s head and rattles, and 
dropped ‘em into his tobacco can. Black 
3ill figured he’d earned that particular 
fifty-cent bounty. He didn’t propose t¢ 
lose it. 

Back at his cabin, 


of, he 


off 


that was taken care 


he boiled up a plug 
of chewing tobacco in a tin pail 
Throughout the evening and much of 
the night, while his arm swelled to the 
shoulder and sickness crept through all 


his body, he soaked the bitten hand in 
the strong black tobacco water. Early 
the next morning he sought out a clay 
bank along the Whitewater, where h«¢ 
knew he could find a peculiar white 
clay, free from impurities. He gathered 
enough of the clay to knead a rude cast 
of wet mud and shape it around th 
hand. From then on, he says, he bega1 
to get well. And today the hand show 


no bad effects from the 
ous bite. 

But the timber rattlesnakes of Winona 
County, Minnesota, have paid dearly fo! 
the bad night Black Bill spent with his 
tobacco water and his tourniquet of 
basswood bark. Hundreds of ’em have 
paid each summer. More will pay in the 
future. Bill wages his feud as if he e1 
joyed it. I wouldn’t trade jobs with hin 

but I suspect the feeling’s mutual! 


Savage, venom- 
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Feed Vitality Dog Foods for 
their valuable minerals, vitamin 
fortification and all-around de- 
pendability. Supply power and 
low cost maintenance for hunters, 
breeders, pups. Write for 60 day trial feeding offer. 
VITALITY MILLS, INC., Boardof Trade, Chicago, Ill. 
















He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 67° & 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
— complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. ‘ 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name. 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ilbs.—$1.50, 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 


WARNER’S PRODUCTS CO..,Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 
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YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 
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Or send #1 for 
Cereal postpaid East of Rockies. 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battle Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 












Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 


Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. II, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 
























Make Crown your source 
of supply for long-lasting 
wire fabrics. Get Crown's 
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=: big. honest values. Cata- 
log FREE. Write 
1 | ; today. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1379 Tyler Street W. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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FREE! 





Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 


ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa- 


tional new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 
tridges. 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 


and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 


short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 
cluded in this manual. Highly important information on 
sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 
energy. 

While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
s—..410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations in 
bore and load. 94 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. 
Write Dept. 32 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 






New York, N. Y. 
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Please Mention OutTpoor LIFE 














EASTERN 
MINK 


Selected bred females 
for March delivery 

Terms. Reproduction 
guaranteed. ‘‘Successful 
Mink Raising’’. 20 page 
illustrated booklet, new 
revised edition, mailed 
for $1.00. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS 
R#3, St. $95.00 


EASTERN | rf 


OR YUKON $2500 EACH | 


All shipments made subject to 5 days in- 
Spection before acceptance. My pelts 
have averaged net to me $28.00 in 1936; 
$18.25 in 1937; $14.75 in_1938; $12.00 in 
1939 and $15.00 in 1940. Book “Domestic 
Mink k,” $1.00. 

Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch 
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Bemus Point, N. Y. 
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Ridding Yard of Fleas 


Question: My dog yard is infested with fleas 
apparently from some fertilizer I 
there, and salt, pine-oil disinfectant, 
hydroxide and alcohol have all failed to kill the 
eggs.—J. S., Calif. 


once stored 


and sodium 


Answer: Try spraying a 3 percent solution 
of creolin in water thoroughly around the yard 
Meanwhile, examine the dogs carefully and see 
that they are free of the vermin, as there is al 
ways the chance of their reinfesting the yard 
Another good plan is to spread lime about the 
premises and then plow the ground under. In 
this case the dogs should be kept out of the 
yard for a month, else they might eat some of 
the dirt and become poisoned.—J. R. K 


Brittle Nails 


Question: I keep my black-and-tan hound in 
a doghouse and run, and when I took her out 
to hunt last fall I found that the ends of her 
toenails broke off easily and bled. I have tried 
cutting them, but the quick seems to extend 
out to the ends of the nails, so that the cutting 
hurts her.—C. E. VanD., Mich. 


Answer: Apply lanolin to the nails twice a 
day to keep them soft. The nails should be cut 
regularly, but not too short.—J. R 


Chow Has Cysts 


Question: My chow has developed a series of 
lumps, chiefly around his shoulders where his 
harness fits. When squeezed slightly, they pop 
open easily, and white cores without heads 
come out.—L. G. Jr., Ill. 


Answer: These enlargements are probably 
cysts. If they are very small, do not bother 
them, but if discharging bathe them with a 


warm solution of 1 tsp. epsom salts in 1 glass 
water, then apply a 10 percent ichthyol oint 
ment. If this is not helpful, surgical treatment 
may be necessary.— J. R. K 


Bathing Hounds 


Question: I give my two hounds baths once 
a month, Is there any danger of their catching 
cold or getting distemper from bathing?— 
O. B., Wis. 


Answer: Bathing the dogs once a month is 
quite all right. Dry them thoroughly after the 
bath and keep them out of drafts; then they will 


not be apt to become ill. If they are not feeling 
well, or if the weather is uncertain, delay the 
baths until a better time. Groom them every 


day.—J. R. K 


Heart Worm Problem 


Question: My pointer bitch will have pups 
in about a month, and we have just discovered 
that she has heart worms. Will the pups in- 
herit this? Is there any sure cure for it, and if 
so should the mother be treated now?—F. E. B., 
Calif. 


Answer: Injections can be given the bitch 
later, but I would not advise them at this time. 
The puppies will not inherit this trouble, since 
it is transmitted by mosquitoes and ticks; but 


keep them in sanitary surroundings for this 
reason. The injections sterilize the female 
worms and destroy the microfilaria, although 


not all animals react favorably.—J. R. K. 
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HOW TO GET MORE 
OUT OF SMOKING 


Amazing in its frankness, de- 
lightful in its presentation 
here is the real, complete truth 
about tobacco, pipes and cigars. 
Gives yeu ALL the inside facts 
and secrets that will double your 
smoking pleasure, save you hun- 
dreds of dollars. Tells you how to 
judge pipe values, different pipe 
tobaccos, how to blend them your- 
self, with many private formulae, 
How to judge cigar values, com- 
plete history of tobacco, scien- 
tific reports——that will make you 
a smoking expert! Beautiful De- 
Luxe linen bound edition for a 
— limited time only $1, postpaid, on 
FREE TRIAL OFFE Send no money. Pay no €C.0.D. 
Just send your name and address. 
Read | f If delighted, send us $1. Other- 
your postage will be re- 





r five days, 


e 2 k and return 


! ) lay on this no-risk offer 
Sidney P. Ram, 59 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Dept. 121 


Please Help Me 


Stop 


Scratching! 


Make This 
25¢ Test 


| ir scratching dog 





in tor- 


relief. He may be 
Tected by impurities that have set up an 
ition in the nerve endings of his skin lle 
‘ No wonder he is nervous, fretful 
help, and you may give it, QUICKLY 
“REX HUNTERS DOG POWDERS, in convenient tablet 
elements and a reconstructive for 
reeds—any age Given regularly onee each 
ek, t a to quickly relieve disorders due to lack of 
! ng that so often cause itching and ex- 
é itching, skin irritation, loose coat, listlessness, 

i bad breath 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders are 





1 toni 


in regular use by thou- 


pets the country over Inexpensive, easy to ad- 

ister and on sale at leading Drug Stores, Pet and Sport 

Shops I \ work to make your pet happier, healthier 

! t and full of fun. Make one test 25« packane 
k for REX HUNTERS DOG POWDERS 


Keep any > 
i $1.00 to 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


If ) ain locally. send 25¢ or 
a. HILGERS. & "CO., Dept. 309, 








Metal ‘Name Tags 


25 cents each, 
5 for $1.00 


Stamped with your 
name and _é address. 
Also Social Security 
plates, key tags, etc. 
Send for free folder. 


Tacco BOX 219A WINGDALE, N. Y. 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 




















HERMOSA VISTA HOUNDS 
An Old Line Concern 


Six generations of Gossetts have hunted 
the rugged scenic hills around Bannock 
since log cabin days and thrilled to the 
mellow bugling of trailing long eared 
black and tans, Our hounds have spread 
all over the Union and many foreign 
lands. Registered studs, brood matrons 
and puppies from the finest in pure old- 
fashioned cold nosed, bugle voiced, long 
eared black and tan American Hounds, 





" - Interesting descriptive 
Hermosa Vista Farm, log 10c. Also few top Beagles an 


Bx.2260,Bannock,O. 











eo a 
TI-O-GA 


toined vigor in grucling tield work 


KEEPS dogs in peok 


the Food of Chompions 
condition all year ‘round. Write now tor FREE 
TI-O-GA Booklet 
N. Y¥., of 200 Dovis St 


Th. 


Tiego Mills, Inc Woverly 


Son Francisco, Colit 


DOG and 
PUPPY FOOD 
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Advertisements in this 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2 


27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 
Minimum advertisement accepted. ten 


and initial as separate words. 


department are inserted ot the rate of 30c A WORD 
c a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once 


Count ecch number 


werd 


CUGSShHEG) 





SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


PAYMENT Plan German & se, pointers 
Irish and English setters List & Photos 10c. 
Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 

CHOICE German Shorthair pups Registered. 
Hunting stock. owell Walker Lovejoy, Wa- 
terloo, lowa 

NOW booking orders for German Shorthair Point- 
er pups. Guaranteed pure bred. Bredrite Ken- 
nels, Missoula, Montana 

CHOICE Irish Setter Pups, 3 Months, Registered, 
$50.00. Jack Spear Tipton lowa,. 

WANTED: Bird dogs for Training Grouse, 
Pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Penna 
BROKE Pointers, Sette 3eautiful pups cheap. 
Bill McGirk, Everett, ash. 


[oe TeRniens | 


WIRE Fox Terriers. Wires with personality. 
Sired by Champions. A Living Inspiration for 
the New Year. Mr. & Mrs. John W. Hill, Hill 
Crest Kennels, Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 1. 

BULLTERRIERS: White red, or brindle; 2 


weeks to 2 years; well-bred, intelligent, healthy. 


Farnley, White Post, Va 


SCOTTIES, Wire Hairs, other bree ds. Males, fe- 
males, and spayed females. Selanna Kennels, 
Selinsgrove, Pa 

SACRIFICING Rugged Show Type Registered 
Scottish Terriers. Selden Wolcott, 4325 Biltmore 
Drive, Phoenix, Arizona 


[qi peacies om] 


REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind 

BEAGLES. Broken started Choice puppies. 
Guy Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna 

BEAGLES Rabbithounds Thoroughly broken. 
Trial Puppies Charles Rexroth, York, Pa 
BEAGLE Pups, Bred to Hunt. Hopewell Beagles, 
R-2, Tiffin, Ohio “ 


BEAGLEHOUNDS: Cheap. Trial. Literature 


Free. Dixie Kennels, BS, Herrick, Il. 


5 a 


ST. Bernards—all breeds——details free! Book 108 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, 
Y 


35e¢ Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy 

FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky 


ENGLISH Shepherd Puppies, Pictures and De 
scription. 10c. Shipped on approval. H. W 
Chestnut, Chanute Kansas. Box 50 


Pointers. Pups 
shipped on approval. 


Setters 


AIREDALES, 
of quality, 


Spaniels 


$30.00 up 


Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue Ohio 

IRISH Setters, Cockers, Springers, Pointer, Lab- 
rador puppies. Eligible, $15, $20. Harley Everett, 
Atkinson, Nebraska 

COLLIES. Sable Female Puppic $25.00. Nancy 
Caldwell, Hamilton Aven Wheeling West 


Virginia. 


REGISTERED a Pups. $25 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, 

CHOICE Coach and White Collie Pups. Regal 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 


GERMAN Shepherd Beautiful cream fe- 


pups 


males. Purebred. Lindenholt, Pedlar Mills, Vir- 
ginia. 

ST. Bernard pups; Champion sired beauties. $20.00 
up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. N. Y 
REGISTERED Curly Coated Retriever puppies, 


Wheatridge, Colorado. 
Scotties American 
Rush Lake. Wis. 
puppies Baby's 
Hartsville, 


reasonable. irl Leppla 
REGISTERED Dachshunds 
Water Spaniels. Stamp, Brogden 
PEDIGREED, Newfoundland 
Safest Companion. Earl Thurston, 
Indiana. 
PEDIGREED 
McDowell, Route 2, Lansing 
GOLDEN retrievers, registered 
Benshoof, Fargo, North Dakota. 


[fie Hounds i 


Cc OON i rs— am the Champion Coon Hunter 


beauties-——intelligent. G. 
Michigan. 
excellent. J. L. 


Collies 





of Kentucky ~ &. trained Coonhounds for 22 
years, I know what one is. Offer you I believe the 
best in Male or Femalk 3 to 4 years old. Give 
twenty days trial. Write for prices. J. N. Ryan, 
Famous Coonhound Kennel . Murray, Ky. 
SPORTSMEN who are looking for Highclass 
Hunting Dogs. I have ’em. Straight coon dogs, 
$25.00. Coon, combination hunters, squirrel, rab- 
bit, fox dogs, $15.00 each. State dog interested. 
Lewis Kennels, Hazel, Ky 

FIELD Trial Men and Women—lI own Field Trial 
Dogs that will win Offer you dogs that can 
run, tree quick and bark. Ten days trial. Write 
for prices. J. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Ken- 
nels, Murray, Ky. 

JULY-Birdsong-Sugarloaf and Walker strains. 
Coon-bear-cat-deer wolf and fox hounds. 
Sharon Center Kennels, Sharon Center, Ohio 
COON, Combination, Rabbit Beagle and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. Tria! Literature free. Dixie 


| Kennels, BS, Herrick, Ll 


€), | 


BASSETHOUNDS. Registered Hunters. March 
Puppy Orders. Leland Shaw Rushville, Ohio 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup 
pies, cheap Bert Stor San Fernando, Calif 
COONHOUNDS Combination hounds, squirrel 
dogs feasonable. John Clarke, Pulaski, Tenn 


Parents A-1 Cwcon- 


Minn. 


1. | 


REGISTERED Redbone pups. 
ers. Art. Roloff, Lewisville, 


|| As SPANIELS 





SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 


Cocker Spaniel pup 
Granddaughters 
Mabel Sill, 


Black 
indson and 
Huntington. 


REGISTERED Junior 
pies $20.00 each. Gr 
of Champion Prince of 
Corry, Pa Route 3 
SPRINGERS: Pups Bred Matrons, field and 
yor te specimens. A.K.C. Hyland Lakes Kennels, 


Antigo, Wisconsin 

PE DIGR EED Springer — priced right. Harold 
Williams, Woodville, New York 

SPRINGERS: Registered pups and trained dogs. 
Harold Morrison, Trimble, Ohio 

DECEMBER Springer puppies by Champion Fre- 
ax Firetlash. Pryor & Dosdell, Red Wing, Minn 
REGISTERED Springer pups $12.50 & $15.00 
Brood matrens $25.00. Robert Peterson, Rich- 


ville, Minn 


SPRINGER pups of quality. Reasonable. Shelter 


Cove Kennels, Battle Lake, Minn 
COCKERS and Springer pups. Ship on approval. 
Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, Penna. 


REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


| | CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS J | 


CHESAPEAKE Bay Retriever puppies and young 
dogs. $50 and up Best Blood lines. Sired by 
Champion, The Second Cocoa. Cocoa King Ken 
nels, Genoa City, Wisconsin. F. A. Bunte, owner. 
BLACK Labrador Pups farm-raised; various 


ages; eligible registr tion both books; champion- 
ship blood lines. International Champion at stud. 
J. R. McManus, Des Moines, Iowa 

CHESAPEAKE Bay Retrievers, age nine months 
ready for training. Sire: Champion, The Second 
Cocoa, Trained Female, four years. Robert G 


Secord, Randolph, Nebraska. 





MAKE SALES 
THROUGH THE MAILS 


Month after month these same ads appear 
in the Classified Section, because adver- 
tisers have found that it pays to sell by 
mail. 

For details and forms write to Classified 
Advertising Dept. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 











BLACK Labradors only Large selection of 
puppies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall 
Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr 

YOUNG Golden or Black Labrador pups from 
registered A-1 Field dogs. Kellogg, Junius, S.D. 
FOR Sale. Choice Chesapeake Puppies, Also two 
grown dogs tay Goodspeed, Waverly, lowa. 
BLACK Labrador and Golden Retriever pups. 
T. B. Miller, Spencer, Iowa, R. 1A. 
CHESAPEAKES. Ten Field Trial Prospects. One 


Finished. Jno. Schmidt, Manning, Iowa. 
FEMALE Chesapeake Puppies. 


tron. Eastshore Kennels, Glasgow, 


BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, 
broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow 


Sedge Brood ma- 
Mont. 


youngsters, 
Mont. 


winning 








CHESAPEAKE from Field Trial 
stock. Leonard Maxwell, Iowa. 
LABRADOR & Retriever Puppies teg- 
istered. Kurt Mueller, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

BEAUTIFUL Labrador Pups, Field Bench win- 
ning Bloodlines. Ellenwood, Atkinson, Nebraska. 


[fe AIREDALES WAT 


OORANG Airedale puppies, $20.00 up. Shipped 
on approval. Sportsmen’s Service, La Rue, Ohio. 


REGISTERED and old beau- 
ties. Airedale Michigan. 


pups 
Gaston 


Golden 








Airedales, 
Kennels 


oe 
Mancelona, 





BARGAINS in Guns, 
Tools, Warshal’s Nestle 
Write for Details. A-1 Gov't Slings 50c, Swivels 
35c. Medal-Award Catalog 10c. Free Ski Cata- 
log. Free Gun Catalog. Free Fishing and Archery 
Catalog. Warshal’s, First-Madison-JJ, Seattle. 


Scopes, ‘Sights. Reloading 
Down Jacket, $15.95 





er; 


[A— FIREARMS (G4 ] 


gineers Locator Levels 


30-06 
ind 32 
Rifle 

ly $5.50 
25ce for 


and antique § 
your first 


vith 
L-40, 1é 


HIGHEST 
Revolvers, 
Ship for 


L-40, 1° 

SEND 
ather 

sporting 


Portland, 


NEW 
$1.00. 
belts, 16 < 
L-52 


OPEN 


equipped 
sight 
20c. Ken 
WANTED 
Automatics, 


scope 


Street 


Oregon. 


CHECKERING 
Set f 
Directions, 
Products 
YANKEE 
dies, gun repairs, sights, 
513 Sanford Place 
THOUSAND Bargains, 
War Relics. ‘ 
Runnemede, 
WANTED 


pert. 


cialty Co., 


antique 
Santa 
WE buy 
Lou J 


131 Cadillac 
WANTED. 


Give 


& Davison, 
COLLEC TORS 


Platt 


GUN Rebluing 


men 


USED guns 


Andrew 


WANTED. 


you”? 


SEND 


Willmar, 


BINOCULARS, SCOPES, siours] 








powers. 


45th 


1942 
erty 


Learn 





America 's 


$1.00 
Tribune 


PHE 
Blvd 


porters of 


RAISE 


Pamphlet 
I 


ton ll 


PHEASANTS: 


Mallard 


NORTHERN 
R 4 


Allan 


PHEASANTS rs 


Card 


CHUKARS, 
stocking. y 


Clinton 


BOBWHITE 


Mercer 
LIVE 
Farm 
QUAIL 
Fret 


a 


logue 








\94 





empty 
75e per hundred 





Sling Straps 





Live Leather Governme 


Warren 











Weinstein, 


-* 
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FIELD & Prism Binoculars. All makes, sizes a 
New and Used. J. Alden Loring 
OL, O-we-go, N. ‘ 
TELESCOPES, Microscopes 4 f 
catalog free. Sompany, 25 West 
Street, y York. 

la ANTIQUE FIREARMS <> 1 
Price 5 : 4 7 sam op 2? 
Ave., 
ANTIQUE | 
(Profusely 


=. al BIRDS 


BROOD ) Chicks 





Ten een 


ASANTS, 
Glenmoore Ranch 


—— feo 
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Ad@lwuertistng 


- 
Lash must accompa 


Ave 


nish two reterences 
with remittance to 
New York 


ny order. New advertisers are requested to fur- 

with their first adve »ment. Send your ad 
Classified Dept., O UTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
City. APRIL issue closes 19th. } 


FEBRUARY 





FUR AND CAME ANIMALS 











CCOONS, Minks, Foxes, Skunks—‘‘America’s 
est’’ Bred females. Catalog, 10c. Shady 
Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. 
ACRIFICING top quality mink. Closing out 
t my herd. Kneeskem Minkery, Castalia, 
I 
EUROPEAN White, Biack Fallow, Sika, White 
t deer. Elk—Schowalter Farms, Jackson, 
Ww nsin. 7 
MINK and bred females. Complete literature free. 
I e Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis. 
PEN Raised White Squirrels and Cages. Harold 
Schendel, Bismarck, North Dakota 
LIV Jack-rabbits and_ Cottontails, lowest 
prices. Conrad Durant, Woodward, Okla. 
NUTR IA Breeders, Vegetarian, Most Prolific Fur 
B rs. Sloulin’s, Renton, Washington 
co rONTAIL Rabbits for restocking. Reason- 
it Prices Kreie, Amorita, Okla 
LARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for sale. Edwin 
K nski, 1803-9th St., Columbus, Nebr. 
HUSKY, Ferrets. Pair $6.00. Herman Roesch, 
Grand Island, Nebraska, Route 4. 





— FISHING TACKLE “SS i 


Beginners learn quicker with bet- 
Our Materials have a long estab- 











FL LY Makers! 
materials 








li i reputation for fine quality Send for your 
free, instructive catalogue Culver Lures Com- 
par Dept. O5, 1847 South Fourteenth St., St. 
Louis, Missouri 
FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners, 
professional grade no trash or unnecessary 
r 3. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in 
sti s for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog. 
Si Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles 
3 f 


FISH 























| |_Z ARCHERY EQUIPMENT _ a | 


FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, su 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’ s Park, Kalamazoo, Mi ch 
OSAGE sta select $5.00 $3.50. R 
Parker, Johnson, Nebraska. 


z we ‘ 
SNAPPY Cuban, Mexican Art Pictures, 

Miscellaneous — Lists 50ec 
135-K Brighton—Boston. 


TO taxivenmy a] 


ves, Common 








Books 


Jordan 


RUGS Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Let oe 
Game heads Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope Moose 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any 
where. Write today for selection and price list 
Jonas Bros 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo 
BEAUTIFUL Panel Catalog in colors Fre 
Silver Line’’ forms, supplies. Penn Taxidermy 
Studios, Hazleton, Penna 
DEERSKINS Accepted in exchange for gloves 
Also custom glove making. Claude Wood, Johns 


town, N 








NN 
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WAVE YOu 


HEARD? 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 

































FOR pert it game food plots plant tree crops. 
Ss 4 ' year-round feast Border blueprint, 
$1.00 Pric she ‘tr e Nut Tree Nurseries, 

Dowr I Box 65M 
OODS |} Ducks, Mu iskrats in Swarms. Plant 
t. Terre:i’s, 530A, Oshkosh, Wis- 


WATERWEEDS | ved easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or Write for particu- 





removed 
river 








rs Aschert Bros Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
PROFUSELY Illustrated Catalogue 10c. Indian 
Relics, Fossils, Antiques, Bayonettes, Anything 
for Relie Ce c Museum, Rutland, Ill. 
STEEI H For Sale, Seven foot spread, 
sned nd mounted, Rare Decoration. Lee 
Bertillion Mineola, Texas 
MEXICAN Legal Matters. William Cocke, Re- 
liable American Attorney, El Paso, Tex. 





~ Comple te = atime 





EVEN Good Box Tr: ips. 
30c, Weesho-Uco, Box 51 Detroit, — Mich 
CAMERAS 


AND PHOTO SUPPLIES — ~~ cal 


De veloped. Two beautiful Double Weight 
al E nls Th eres 8 Never Fade Deckle 





a 


Professio 





Edge Pr ints 5c. Century Photo Service, 
LaCrosse. Wis 
IDEAL Photos beautifully finished wide border 


deckle edge, 25¢ roll of 8 and free - ~ee 
deal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. 
TWO he nts each eight exposure roll 0%” 


lytints -OL 1350, _Hollywood, _Calit 






































) 
ERMEN! We've all been sold down the river 25c 
on bass killer baits. My baits are guaranteed READERS X CHANGE 
If you can’t catch bass—I don’t want you to 
have them. Ask your Dealer. Ed. Hill’s Casting g NOVELTIES. GAMES. MAGIC T 
Baits, Colon, Michigan. ‘‘Designed by a Guide.’ ‘Nn THE CLASSIFIED SECTION 
FIS SHE x ME N! Free List brings my 1942 catalog ft gy ce, Gonaler the gg ms 
late. Covers all price ch inges and discon- Many of v he : hs iGUNS 353 W. 47th Chicago. ’ : Yee : 
ti items. I still have big stock of lines any ¢ you nave on nanc 
1 materials. Paul H Young, 8065-C-2 STEREOSCOPIC art photos, books, ete. Stamp 
Grand River Ave.. Detroit, Mich and ACCESSORIES that you pbrings sealed particulars, Oddity House, St. 
FISHE RMEN! Use the Zodiac Fishing Meter, a . . i? repure, Slorida. . 
tested guide to fishing conditions. Easy to op- would like to swap in for CASH. I= BOATS AND CAMPING y 
erate—try it Now! Send 25c to C. E. Morrell Co., ; 
Dept. 1, Elmira, New York Our readers still want guns, even — EQUIPMENT 
MAKE Flies; Rods. Profitable Pleasure. Instruc- . : : BOAT blue yrints ¢ and full size cut-to-sha e pa- 
tion Books: ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Making’’ if production is down. So we sug- x athena $3.75 ‘up. Latest designs, ail abee 
10c. Materials Catalog Free. Wiltmarths, Roose- : ‘ , . leasure boats, 8-38 Illustrated ‘‘Build A 
velt, N. ¥ gest the quick, inexpensive READ- log, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’’ 
SPORTS’’—Mail Sports, ‘‘Sporty-Lew’’ of ‘*42’’ ’ . = eland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
(Goofiest of all Fishermen) Wildly: Electrically: ER’S EXCHANGE heading in the i, Ohio 
Tackled up. 50c Dozen Comicards. B. R. Falls, oat t America’s finest Two thirds 
Wisconsin waa Classified Columns. ld your favorite boat by the Welch 
g Materials: Complete line of quality ma- 1 . F brings you a complete catalog show- 
ls, moderately priced. Free catalog. H. Noll, Purchasers who wish to examine, ens. Welch Boat Company, Station 
th Main St Doylestown, Penna ike Wisconsin 
YING Materials, Imported and Domestic. before acce ptance, should request Cs Outboards Rowboats, _Duckboats, 
od right Free catalogue. Martin Tackle, : , Weldwood | Ready Lo Kits, Catalog C. Cre-Craft 
ston, N. J shipment by express C.O.D., with Boats, Mi J 
“RAISE Tncdbousms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 7 M AR INE Conversion Parts for all auto engines 
ing, Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- €X¢ aminé ation privile ges, because we B here and save. Conversion Parts Co., 269 
search, 106C Broadway, Peoria. III cannot guarantee these sales ns St., Boston, Mass 
la Dictionary, Material Catalog 25e. . guarantee 1ese Sales. POWER your boat with Ford engine. Catalog 
tefur led on order $1.00 or over. Cascade Tackle _— 7. ( ehmat * ring Co ent. Jew - 
Gay Salene. Green, naman Since all Classified Ads are ac- ES. SAAR SRGESE: Oy TO De: Pe 
WH OLESALE prices: Fly Tying | Materials. cepted on a cash with order basis, ri INSTRU CT ION | 
14 i Bie) 4 icKkKaLrge icKies e- 
scriptions 10c cash Colby’s Amesbury, Mass , 4 > . ‘ , ail; - — 
FLY Tyers’ Instruction Card 10c. Pattern Card you ll help us out a lot by mailing WANT a Government Job? $105-$175 month. 
Sake POs ai etiam. Micietbinad “pared $ oo a ee Prepare now for 1942 examinations. List jobs 
Ma} e Avenue Steel a ae an’s Service, 1632B your ¢ heck to cover the cost at the | irticulars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. H34, 
- hacen 2 bhsernesvneton , Rochester, N. Y 
— ETE line quality flytying materials same time. e - 
teasonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 
High, Williamsport, Penna Make sure your ad reaches here 4 > ee COYS Sez > ~<t 
FREE Catalog. Superior Flytying Material. Mod ‘ss WING Fk D ) a . 
6 ie , r “I}¢ , - . . r ing ) 
Ph es — New York. Material Special- by Fe br uary 19th for our April 1S- Write meng F; aaheeet t Ry Bg Se 
S Hillburn, New York - — - 
FEATHERS. Also complete line fly” tying ma sue, out March 15th. 
ter Free Folder. Tul s 6104 2oscoe PATENTS AND IN TIONS 
Street, Chicago, Ill 
SI KER Molds. Make yourownsinkers. Free fold- " auaie at . 7 gid E NTORS: 1 Q _— First ‘Step toward prote protecting 
er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. CHOKERS Made, red fox, $5.00, complete a ase a NOUS Sere end for 
= - = Larson’s Taxidermy lol Wis ree Record of Invention form-——and free 
F ng Materials. Catalog Free. Zimmer- a Patent Guide’’ containing instructions on how 
r Keene. N. H FINEST Gloves from your own deerskins. C te te sell inventions; details of search 
FLI nd leaders at wh Also material K. Wood, Johnstown, N. ¥ servic convenient payment plan. Write today. 
I, d leaders olesale Also *rials. oa sc ‘van i ers a : Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney 
Free talog. Bernitt’ ~ “999 Yulut Minn GLASS Eyes For Taxidermists, Furriers, and ; . > , ; ee 
FID — wk : nd = < : i Minn. All Purposes. Kannofsky, Tottenville, N. Y. 248-C Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
: ytying materials a ools. Free cata- = oo “m3 fe — - INVENTORS Foresighted manufacturers. al- 
-- ~~ ~— Tackle Shop ‘Hillburn N. Y | |-4-6 INDIAN CURIOS Sv a ready planning post-war sale of new non-mili- 
PRO} SELY Illustrated Catalogue 10c-—4.000 t products If you have a useful invention, 
_B cains for your den. Heike, Rutland, Illinois. rE AN relics, Confederate bills coins minerals patented or npatented, write Chartered Insti- 
— - - sems fossil s, crystals. Illustrated catalog } tute of American Inventors, Dept. 10-B, Wash- 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE te —s _arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel He t gton, D. C 
Springs Ark —$___ 
———————— OR RENT PROFUS = —— : PATENTS Low cost Book and advice free. 
OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim- ROFUSELY Illustrated Catalogue 10c. Indian L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 
‘ Relics Antique Cur F i 3 
Prov $90 3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and ane. aaa Cela tine £,000 Bar 7 - - _ 
“erature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kans:z acceler dessert Metannae ot 
City Kane ‘ith - ‘aii 12 Beautiful Select Prehistoric Arrowheads, $1.00 . OLD COINS 
CAN " nde . # ee 0 good arrowheads 3.00. Catalog ear ‘ Sa acae a a ae ee 
ser ‘DIAN Tax Sale ne i 6 Dee 28 | 2 ee ee COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 
a aed A iunting and fishing camps. See . a : Lincolr Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 
C te page 6. Tax _Sale Service, 72 10 Perfect Birdpoints $1.00, List 3c, H. L. Tal- land, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 25c. 
. reet West Toronto, Canada. burt, Calico Rock, Arkansas. Norm Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 
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THEM DAYS 1S GONE FOREVER? OCEAN ANGLERS 
TODAY ARE WORRYING APROUT THE DECLINE OF $TRIPED 
BASS, YET THE RECORDS SHOW THAT ON MAYG,/876, 
DR.W.R.CAPEHART MADE A SINGLE HAUL OF 37,000 
POUNDS IN ALBEMARLE SOUND, NORTH CAROLINAS 
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HUGEST AND MOSTMAJESTIC OF 





abit. 





NOT PRETTY, BUT USEFUL? THE UPPER PART OF A 
WOODCOCK'S BILL HAS A GREEN, RUBBERLIME, 

FLEXIBLE TIP, WITH WHICH HE CAN GRASP WORMS 
IN THE GROUND AND HAUL THEM TO THE SURFACE 



















LAKE TROUT(SOMETIMES CALLED NAMAYCUStH 
OR TOGUE)ARE BY FAR THE LARGEST OF FRESH- 
WATER TROUT — PERHAPS BECAUSE OF THEIA 
GREEDINESS f OBJECTS RANGING FROM JACK - 
KNIVES TO CORNCOBS HAVE BREEN FOUND IN 
THEIR STOMACHS 2 
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og 
mee =|) AMERICA WASA BREAK FOR PORCUPINES/ INDIANS 


USED TO HUNT THEM FOR THEIR MEAT AND DECORATIVE 

QUILLS, BUT TODAY THEY RE PROTECTED BY GAME LAWS. 

REASON -THE POBKY IS THE ONE ANIMAL A MAN LOST IN 
THE WOODS CAN EASILY KILL FOR FOOD Z 
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NOPTH AMERICAN WILDFOWL, 
THE TAUMPETER SWAN HAS HAD ANARROW ESCAPE FROM 
EXTINCTION? BREEDING ONLY IN WYOMING, MONTANA, AND 


CANADA, AND CAREFULLY PROTECTED THEY WERE SO SCARCE 


tl 


IN IG3G THAT A MERE 115 WERE KNOWN TO BE IN THE 
UNITED STATES! THREE YEARS LATER, HOWEVER, 
THE NUMBER HAD JUMPED TO 1999 
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SWORDFISH BOTH, THE BROADBILL AND 

MARLIN SPORT QUITE DIFFERENT WEAPONS 

—THE FORMER A LONG, TWO-EDGED 
BROADSWORD, THE LATTER A SHORTER, 
NEEDLE-SHARP RAPIER / 
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HE COMING OF WHITE MEN AND FIREARMS TO 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 











50'"X-RAY 


FLY-&-LEADER 
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64x < 
A YEAR 
y Try this NEW ’’X-Ray’’Fly at our expense! Give ita 
work-out on your favorite fishing water! It comes he 
to you complete with top-grade 6-foot leader (a real : 
50c value!) READY to CATCH FISH. In addition, 
the coupon below brings you Cook's big, new CUT 
PRICE CATALOG with 20-page section of never- 
before-published FISHING SECRETS and outdoor 
\ information — << YOURS for the asking! 
x At “* 1942 * * 
SENSATION Sai heeni-cen 
ro; a CUT RATE 
_ Complete with ath Leader! 
“ for BASS, TROUT, CRAPPIE 
T LAST! A transparent ‘‘X-Ray’’ wing that actually duplicates the wing of a 
ing insect! Utilizing new materials PLUS a brand new process of manufacture, 
e have perfected the greatest, most successful fly of all time. This fly literally 
OLS the fish into your creel! It beats anything you ever saw. Not just a new Day 
, attern, it’s a new KIND of fly, acompletely NEW process—and it has been tested , E 
S d PROVED sensational under actual fishing conditions. Best of all, it's DUR- 601 LARIMy 
“4 BLE-lasts longer than any fly you've ever tried. In actual tests ONE fly hooked Rs 
ind landed TWENTY-THREE trout without spoiling its fish-getting beauty! Besides 
is wonderful SOc fly-and-leader combination, the coupon below brings you... 
FISHING SECRETS! “a 
& » ea 
r‘tae | > 
Cu NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED ee eae 
ecrets, Hints, How-to-do-it Articles, Illustrations, Diagrams—hundreds of useful Here ore just a FEW oumuaiiiied the fockle 
its of information you’ ve always wanted! Hundreds of answers to questions you've , 
ondered about! A great mass of USABLE information never before puklished! BARGAINS you'll find in the catalog pictured above. Re- 
5 ere are a few of the subjects covered in this great information section: member = you can order/any of these items direct from 
ow to Locate Fish @Selection of Lures for Bass eMore Efficiency in Fly Casting thle ad ender wi MONET-EREE Genera 
ints on Bait Casting @Selection of Flies for Trout eHandy Fishermen’s Knots Dave Cook’s Old Timer Fly Line, Guaranteed for ONE YEAR 
ow to Use Dry Flies @Hints on Minnow Fishing @How to Take Outdoor Pictures against cracking or peeling, Level. $1.45 
ow to Use Wet Flies eRecord Fresh Water Fish @Dozens of Others $6.50 Value Double Taper....... $3.75 
$304 00 Value Double Built Dry Fly Rod, Courtney Ryley 
r Cooper Premier Model.........:csc0000 $14.95 
ELLS HOW TO CATCH MORE FISH 7 Stengned, Me Caine Reel, Level vise. Anti-Backlash, » $2.38) 
0 matter where you live, this Infor- visit. It’s a complete illustrated infor- $7. tau Size Barat Split omnens Cooth with Gangahe 
ation Section gives you the real low- mation section included in the won- Leather fly book pocket, lecquaed in recta dura- 
own—clear, specific facts that cover derful Dave Cook Cut Price Catalog, ble colors, 2 price.. . cenetneeee SP BeSO 
ishing in your part of the country as which pictures and describes thou- $3. 78 Foleo, a Lune POLAROID: Fisherman's Glasses, Ful- 
7 ue el, eliminate glare on wa surface 
ane Sane See Son aie come Ane . Samet Dedeee Danuetes of SeNeEe you to see under water. Here exclusively atin ise 92.89 
1 $8.95 yates RED Ae ROD, are extra $4 
; tip and carrying case; Fas Power action........$4, 
— ON FLIES, RODS, REELS, LINES, $1.75 NYLON Fly Line, hose gal “— i pahareawd the best 
BOOTS, CREELS, EVERYTHING! fly line BUY ever offered... 
he big cut-price catalog shows you how to save on each and every article a fisher- $25.00 Dave Cook's Werrter Dry Fly Rod— $12.95 
an wants or needs. It enables you to reduce the expense of your fishing trips—to Dave Cook’s SPORT-O-REEL—level wind, tournament size, 
njoy more tackle for Jess money! Each and every item in the book is backed by thumbless, anti-bocklash $2.39 
ixty-four years of experience in serving fishermen of the nation—sixty-four years $6.00 Double End Bearing Fly Reels, Stanuarti Make; Fac- 
{giving pace-setting low prices to fishermen and hunters everywhere. No matter tory requests us not to advertise the name. $2.98 
. hat you need for fishing you'll find it in this book—pictured, described, and priced O08 or cura eaal cone Fae Pon ney steel tip, $2.25 


















































t genuine bargain prices—backed by our unconditional money-back quarantee! 


P> MAIL COUPON TODAY! #3 sien in aicit the 


the 50c Fly-and-leader, PLUS the big BARGAIN catalog with twenty EXTRA pages of 


ever- ~ ore- published fishing SECRETS and how-to-catch-’em information. It's an al Da 


IGH for value. You'll say it’ 's the greatest fisherman's book, and the greatest FLY-AN 
BADE >OMBINATION you've ever seen. And it's all yours for the trifling cost of mailing! 
lout the coupon NOW-and mail it TODAY! 















































Remember —we GUARANTEE our prices To be LOWER= and 
back up this guarentee with an actual refund of money! 
See our 


DAVE COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1601-Z LARIMER STREET, DENVER, COLORADO 








YOU BET I want that FREE 50c ‘X-Ray’ Fly-and-Leader com- 
bination AND your big CUT-PRICE catalog with Fishing Secrets. 
I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) to cover postage and mailing costs. 


I want Fly for BASS ({VTROUT [| CRAPPIE 


WAY irq condition mace Get Fishing Secrets, § 
Fee minke amiss Bargain Catalog, and 
tremendous suppiee of FREE 50c FLY-&-LEADER 


e es ought tremendous supplies of 
wate: als used or advertised in this 
EE off. », we urge you to send in YOUR The 10c you send with this coupon covers post- 
quest ly, so if shortages do develop age and mailing costs. The 50c X-Ray” Fly-and- 
Leader Combination and the Cut Price Catalog 
nd in ‘.e coupon NO with Fishing Secrets are absolutely FREE. e NAME 


bu will ot be a Play safe. 
} c O SPORTING GOODS COMPANY FF appress 
AVE O K' (64 YEARS) DENVER, COLORADO#™ _ 
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IT FOUNDED THE FAME — §&  sereters of 


western Penn- 
0 F PE N N SYLVAN IA RYE sylvania made 
4 their own 
} whiskey. But 
one of these 
many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so Outstanding in 
character and richness 
that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny ....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, So 
. 4b grew the prestige and popu- 
Sy 2*e- larity of this magnificent 
— 1 Pennsylvania rye until 


a 
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THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1301, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 

Pennsylvania inns. 





